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We are withdrawing the fol- 
lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘‘Share-the- 


Wheat” Program. 












e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
* MINUTE MAN 
RED DRAGON 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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From every angle. ee 


oe eee you benefit by using a 
Pillsbury Cake Doughnut Mix 


PRODUCTION: By eliminating scaling and blending, 
Pillsbury’s prepared mixes simplify shop schedules 
—save time—prevent errors. 


QUALITY: You get doughnuts of exceptionally fine 
appearance and taste, with no variation in quality. 


ECONOMY: These mixes mean high yield—low fat 
absorption—minimum cripple losses—stabilized in- 
gredient costs. 


What about deliveries? Ingredient shortages make it 


* 


impossible to keep production abreast of demand. 
However, we're producing as much as we can, as 
fast as we can. 


PILLSBURY'S 


CAKE DOUGHNUT MIXES 


Various types (for close-grained or open-grained 
doughnuts) and an assortment of popular flavors. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. » GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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A great new name on burlap | 





Yes, it’s a great new name—and it means great new things for buyers 


f burlap bags. It means, first of all, that Chase is again importing burla : 
r taper ; sy ; . ‘ one 4 Right now... with a shortage 
direct from India’s top mills. of cotton bagging, you can 
probably find additional uses 


for TOPMILL burlap bags. 


But even more, it means this burlap has had to meet 
For example, feed, flour, 


Chase’s rigid specifications. Specifications, by the way, that are based on scsil: fertile: tail hun- 
nearly one hundred years of experience in making burlap dreds of other products can 
be packed in TOPMILL. Get 

bags fi ; ; 
ee ee the facts. Consult today with 


your Chase representative. 


Chase TOPMILL has been thoroughly tested for 
tensile strength, and inspected for finish and appearance before it was 
made into bags. Remember this great new name — TOPMILL— 











it’s tops for many uses! 





FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


\ 
BOISE « DALLAS e TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS 


BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 
e PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 
‘ | PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS e¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, ORE. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


\ 
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SOMETIMES 
ONE IS NOT ENOUGH! 






Everyone knows you can’t row a boat with 
only one oar. If this young man is trying to steer a straight 

course he’d better get another and do the job right with two oars. As 
a matter of fact, in most cases two can do much better than one. 

Take your own job for example, you know that only the com- 

bined skills of the Master Baker and the Master Miller can give you 
the results you want and must have in your baking. Only hard 
spring wheat from northern America—the world’s finest grain—is 

the best to make the flour you want in your shop. This finest 

of wheat, plus the “Master Milling” process of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Company combine to pro- 
duce full strength flour with the high rising qualities 
which enable you to bake the finest loaf every 
day, every month. Full flavored, golden crusted 


bread is a certainty with Uniform—Dependable— Cc A a Re © yy VA L L t ¥ 
Economical Cannon Valley spring wheat flours. 
MILLING CO. 


Let’s combine our talents. Between the 


two of us we'll bake that better loaf. 
GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 


Master Baker—Master Miller ... 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


A Perfect Combination 


Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours gate 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME ad 
| INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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LOOK AT THESE DELTASEAL ADVANTAGES: 


You save time and manpower on your 
packaging lines. Closure is made 
“automatically. Filling may be done 
manually or automatically. 


Deltaseal Bags have long had a fol- 
lowing with both trade and consumer. 


Mass displays are easy to build, and 
housewives prefer the “easy pour” 
spout that makes it easy to fill and 
measure right from the bag. Now you 
can have these advantages in a 25- 
pound bag. 


NOW... 


A Sealed, Sanitary, 
29-Pound Closure 


The sealed, flat closure you get with the 
Bemis Deltaseal System of Packaging 
gives your flour new protection against 
contamination and sifting. In addition, 
you get important savings in storage 
and shipping space. There is no “air” 
in storage piles or loaded cars because 
the symmetrical Deltaseal package uses 
all space. 


Give your trade the advantages of the 
Deltaseal paper bag in the 25-pound 
size. Call your nearest Bemis represent- 
ative today for details. No obligation. 


BEM/S 


Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





OFFICES: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston 
Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville 
Memphis * Mobile * New Orleans * New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando « Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. * St. Louis + Salina * Salt Lake C 

San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


# Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Milled exclusively froin aileadibealle FAMOUS you get a flour with | 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat Bn added measure of good bak- 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














ing quality. We know that 
KELLY’S FAMOUS can meet 
the test of milling skill imposed 


Flour Milling Capacity by the new government limita- 
~ 6000 Sacks 


Grain St Capacit 
"1,00 0,000 Bushels J that expert production technique 


tions on flour millers. We know 


and our determination to pro- 
duce the best will still make 
KELLY’S FAMOUS a superior 


flour on any extraction basis. 







/ WM KELLY 
“MILLING } |Mf 


: 











PA 
vot 


LouR MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS. 
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of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


















1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 

" solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


? The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
" manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 

’ Misory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 





* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. » Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto . Valleyfield 
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You can 
do it better... 
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if you take 
your time! 
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SINCE WE! MILL FOR STORAGE rather than for And speaking of aging, all Atkinson brands are 


delivery, we can take our time. We “cushion” our bin-aged, which means they are stored under 
runs against a capacity of 50,000 cwt. in our aging conditions of strictly controlled time and tem- 
plant, which permits ample time to attain hairline perature ... and are triply aerated in the process. 
accuracy in milling. Your flour comes to you fully aged, ready 


for immediate use — especially important 
with today’s 80% flour. 


That’s why the type of Atkinson flour 
you select never varies; quality is absolute- 
ly uniform from order to order. Switch to BIN-AGED.* 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


*Registered trade mark. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Choose Ismerta! 


It pays to choose your flour with care, 
more so now than ever. Quality varia- 
tions are greater under the government 
standard extraction regulations. 


You are building the right founda- 
tion for a quality loaf when you buy 













t 

ISMERTA .. . because it is produced I 

by master craftsmen who know how to é 

get the best out of good wheats. The ' 

best of equipment, plus expert milling I 

control, assures you that ISMERTA f 

will continue to be a quality leader 

among. bakery flours. o 

Choose ISMERTA for the : 

right start in bread pro- p 

duction. ti 
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Wheat Sales Certificate Plan Aired 
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TRADE FEARS CCC MONOPOLY 
WOULD JAM NORMAL TRADING 


Under Proposed Plan, Farmers Would Get Certificates 
for Prompt Sales, Redeemable for Cash Within 
a Year—Effectiveness Doubted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—There are 
plenty of cooks stirring the ever- 
thinning relief broth. 

Last week saw the entry of two 
new characters presenting sugges- 
tions to a hesitant and policyless 
administration. Foremost of the two 
was Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who rec- 
ommended without much success to 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson that 25% of the domestic 
flour production be set aside for re- 
lief feeding and that farmers be in- 
duced to deliver wheat within the 
next critical 60 days by use of a cer- 
tificate which could be redeemed 
later at the current price level. 

In addition, Mr. Morgenthau asked 
that our wheat carry-over be re- 
duced to 100,000,000 bus so that we 
could provide additional grain for a 
relief program which admittedly was 
short of over-all requirements by 
nearly 7,000,000 tons. Although Mr. 
Morgenthau did not have much suc- 
cess in convincing Secretary Ander- 
son, he reported that his program 
was received sympathetically by 
President Truman. 


Certificate Plan Meets Favor 


One part of his program appears 
to have met with favor in govern- 
ment circles, as it was learned that 
a wheat certificate plan had been 
prepared at operating levels in the 
USDA and had been submitted to 
Mr. Anderson for approval. That 
favorable action on the certificate 
plan would be forthcoming was re- 
vealed by responsible officials at the 
operating level at the USDA. De- 
tails of how the plan will operate 
remain to be determined, but the 
program will emerge shortly for a 
trial to ascertain if farmers will sell 
wheat at this time. 

Energy and fire have been added to 
the UNRRA set-up as the former New 
York City mayor, F. H. La Guardia, 
took over the reins from the retiring 
director of that organization, H. H. 
Lehman. With characteristic vigor, 
Mr. La Guardia announced that he 
would immediately open negotiations 


NAME TO END NAMES 


Huntington, W. Va.—The ultimate 
in names for the government’s 80% 
extraction flour has been achieved. 

The Gwinn Brothers & Co. mill 
here is marketing its long extrac- 
tion product under the brand name 
of “SNAFU,” a word of army ori- 
gin to denote that the situation natu- 
rally is all fouled up. The brand 
name appears in large printing across 
the flour packages along with the no- 
tation that the flour was milled in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of War 
Food Order No. 144. 





for the purchase of wheat from Can- 
ada and Argentina without appre- 
ciating that UNRRA does not have 
purchasing initiative by statutory 
limitation. 


Points to Canadian Contribution 


Following Mr. La Guardia’s state- 
ment, made to the UNRRA confer- 
ence in Atlantic City as he took over 
the leadership of the organization, 
Mr. Morgenthau launched his pro- 
gram and called the former New 
York mayor’s attention to the fact 
that Canada had contributed every 
available bushel of wheat that could 
be expected from that source and 
that Argentine contribution to the 
world relief pool also had been made. 

Concerning Argentine wheat sup- 





plies, it is pointed out in informed 
grain trade circles that internal 
transportation difficulties and the 
use of wheat for fuel in that country 
acted as a check on further drafts 
on Argentine stocks. This Latin 
American country is committed to a 
policy of burning wheat and flaxseed 
for fuel until assurance is given that 
adequate oil or coal imports will be 
forthcoming on a permanent basis. 


Dodge Pricing Issue 


As the government contemplates 
the issuance of a wheat certificate 
program to prop up the badly sag- 
ging relief program, trade comment 
is pessimistic over the prospects of 
its effectiveness. The USDA grain 
branch is seen as having obtained the 
maximum quantities of United States 
wheat that could be expected under 
an administration policy which has 
toyed with one innovation after 
another, but has declined to face 
what has been declared the decisive 
issue—namely, that of a radical price 
corrective upward to encourage the 
prompt sale of wheat and corn now. 

That the wheat certificate plan 
will stimulate some selling now is 
conceded, but on the whole the plan 
is seen as merely borrowing time un- 
til the price adjustment can no long- 


er be forestalled. Trade observers 
(Continued on page 92.) 





BAE Sees Wheat, Flour Relief 


Exports in 1946 Short of Goal 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
wheat and flour shipments for relief 
distribution abroad during the first 
half of this year may fall about 
35,000,000 bus short of the govern- 
ment’s 225,000,000-bu export goal, 
according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The agriculture de- 
partment economists estimate that 
not more than 190,000,000 bus can be 
exported from the country’s limited 
supply and leave -enough to meet 
domestic needs, unless these are cut 
sharply. 

The nation started the year with 
689,000,000 bus of wheat in all posi- 
tions, of which about 53% was on 
farms. The remainder was in mills, 
elevators, warehouses and other com- 
mercial storage facilities. It is esti- 
mated that 250,000,000 bus of this 
supply will be needed for domestic 
food requirements, 26,000,000 for 
seeding the spring wheat crop, and 
that 75,000,000 will be used for live- 
stock feed. This leaves a balance 
of 338,000,000 bus for export and 
carry-over at the end of the crop 
year. It is estimated that 150,000,- 
000 bus will remain in the carry- 
over. 

Lowest carry-over of wheat in the 
last 25 years was 83,000,000 bus in 
1937, while the 10-year (1932-41) pre- 
war average was 235,000,000. 

The bureau doubts that it would be 
possible to reduce the carry-over be- 
low 150,000,000 bus, which amount is 
necessary to maintain essential work- 
ing stocks for millers, elevators and 
farmers. Thus subtracting a carry- 
over of 150,000,000 bus from the por- 
tion not needed for domestic uses 
would leave 188,000,000 bus for ex- 


port. 


The only hope of raising exports 
above this figure is virtually com- 
plete co-operation by all consumers 
with the government’s voluntary 
wheat rationing program. Under 
this program Americans are. asked 
to reduce consumption of wheat 40%. 
But whether even this much wheat 
actually will be available in sufficient 
quantities to meet domestic food and 
export requirements depends upon 
farm marketing in the weeks ahead. 

The great bulk of the remaining 
supplies is on farms. And officials 
have reported that there is a ten- 
dency on the part of farmers to hold 
their grain for possible higher prices. 

Except for limited inventory sup- 
plies held by millers and other com- 
mercial agencies, no wheat is avail- 
able except that on farms. Stocks 
earlier owned by the government 
moved heavily against export com- 
mitments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVES OFFICES 
New York, N. Y. — The Standard 
Milling Co. moved its offices on April 
1, to 165 Broadway, New York City. 








Anderson Expresses 
Optimism Over 
Wheat Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—At a harmony 
session between Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia, United: Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration director, 
and Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson, the New Yorker ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the way the 
relief food program was being han- 
dled by the secretary. 

Prior to the ex-mayor’s statement 
Mr. Anderson told a press confer- 
ence that the wheat shipments for 
the January-March quarter would 
fall short of the export goal by only 
a “few thousand tons.” This opti- 
mism of the secretary’s is hardly 
supported by facts obtained from 
authoritative government sources, 
which report that total wheat ship- 
ments in January, including Cana- 
dian wheat, totaled 1,250,000 tons. 
February lifting of wheat exceeded 
500,000 tons, according to this re- 
liable source, and up to March 19 
only 265,000 tons of United States 
wheat had been lifted although it 
was hoped that boats which had been 
scheduled to handle the wheat ex- 
port program would be able to bring 
the March liftings up to 700,000 tons 
at the maximum. 

On the basis of these official fig- 
ures for the quarter over which Mr. 
Anderson expressed so much opti- 
mism, it can be seen that, including 
some Canadian wheat and a carry- 
over of December figures in the Jan- 
uary total, we have missed our first 
quarter goal by nearly 600,000 tons. 

Best estimates available now re- 
veal that only by the utmost effort 
can liftings of United States wheat 
exceed 700,000 tons during April, ob- 
servers said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. E. DODD MENTIONED AS 
J. B. HUTSON’S SUCCESSOR 


Washington, D. C.—The appoint- 
ment of Norris E. Dodd as Under- 
secretary of Agriculture to succeed 
John B. Hutson was considered “like- 
ly” here on April 2, according to in- 
formed sources. 

Recently Mr. Dodd has served as 
director of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency. Mr. Hutson resigned 
his Department of Agriculture post 
recently to accept an appointment in 
the United Nations Organization. 





Negotiable Wheat Certificate 
Plan Ready far Anderson’s OK 


Washington, D. C.—It was reported on April 2 that the wheat certificate 
plan had been prepared for the signature of Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and was expected to be approved. The plan provides for the 
issuance to farmers selling wheat within the next 60 days negotiable certifi- 
cates redeemable for cash at any time between the date of sale and March 
$1, 1947. The program is designed to encourage farmers to release wheat 
in the near future to bolster the sagging export program. , 
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Pace Bill Rider to OPA Legislation 
Expected If Wage Proposal Fails 


Washington, D. C.—It was learned 
here this week that the Pace bill and 
its Senate counterpart would be of- 
fered as a rider to the Office of 
Price Administration extension leg- 
islation if President Truman vetdes 
the Pepper bill amendment to the 
minimum wage bill to which Sena- 
tor Russell of Georgia attached the 
Senate version of the Pace proposal 
as a rider last week. 

Asked if the Senate would tack the 
Pace bill or a similar measure onto 
the OPA bill in event that the Pepper 
bill carrying the Russell rider were 
vetoed, Senator Elmer Thomas said, 
“Tt most certainly will. That is the 
proper place for the revised parity 
formula requirement. And what is 
more, we have the votes to pass st.”" 

A presidential veto has been fore- 
cast for the minimum wage law bill 
now that the revision of parity has 
been added to the bill over objec- 
tions of party leaders. 

The Senate added the Russell rider 
to the Pepper bill, which would au- 


thorize minimum wage level to be 
increased to 65c per hour, with Dem- 
ocratic senators deserting their party 
leadership and over the written pro- 
tests of Stabilization Director Ches- 
ter Bowles and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson. 

Secretary Anderson issued the fol- 
lowing analysis of the effect of the 
Pace revised parity concept on cer- 
tain farm prices: 


Senate 

Feb. 15 Present bill 

Commodity price parity parity 
Wheat, bu ...... $1.55 $1.57 $2.10 
COM, “WE ieee 1.11 1.14 1.52 
i ND ae 1.77 1.45 1.93 
Corton, IW wicis. -23 .22 .29 
Hogs, cwt ...... 14.20 12.90 17.20 
Beef cattle, cwt.12.60 9.65 12.80 
PE, OWE oc tee 3.33 2.93 3.89 
Eggs, doz ...... .326 .356 474 


Chester Bowles predicted that if 
the Pace concept of parity were en- 
acted retail food prices would rise 
approximately 15% and retail prices 
generally would advance 6%.- He 
predicted that this would result in a 
new race between wages and prices. 

This week the administration may 





UNO-Meal 


This is the name suggested for 80% 
flour by a normally studious but in 
this instance somewhat frivolous flour 
miller of Buffalo. It has a double 
significance, which maybe you won’t 
notice until you’ve looked at it hard 
and analytically. Read it “You Know 
Me Al.” 


attempt to reverse last week’s action 
on the Russell amendment but Sena- 
tor Thomas’ confident statement that 
the farm bloc intends to attach the 
Pace bill to the OPA legislation casts 
a new light on the problem. If the 
Pace bill advocates are strong enough 
to add his measure to the OPA legis- 
lation as an amendment even a presi- 
dential veto cannot be used to kill 
this legislation as it is doubted that 
the President will sacrifice the price 
legislation to halt the Pace followers. 








Hoover Reports Food Conditions 
‘Difficult but Not Intolerable’ 


Washington, D. C.—Food condi- 
tions in the three countries so far 
visited by former President Herbert 
C. Hoover are “difficult but not intol- 
erable, provided present rations can 
be maintained.” 

“The American people can still 
avert widespread starvation in these 
three countries by saving and ship- 
ping more food,” Mr. Hoover has in- 
dicated in a report to Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson and 
Chester C. Davis, chairman of the 
President’s Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee. 


Consumption Cut Urged 


The conclusion reached by Mr. 
Hoover and Dr. FitzGerald is that 
it is vitally necessary for the Ameri- 
can people to reduce their consump- 
tion of bread, wheat products and 
fats by the amounts already recom- 
mended by the Famine Emergency 
Committee in order to support the 
program of shipments of those com- 
modities to Europe. 

The text of the report follows: 

“Three countries, France, French 
North Africa and Italy, have now 
been visited. In general food condi- 
tions difficult but not intolerable, 
provided present rations can be main- 
tained. For three major foods these 
are as follows for the normal con- 





sumer: 

Item France FNA Italy 
Bread (oz per day) 10.6 10.6 7.95* 
Fats (oz per mo.) 21.2 17.7t 6.49 
Sugar (oz per mo.) 17.7 17.7 7.0 
Calories from 

Sra 1,030 1,000 700 
Calories from all 

other sources§.. 900 500 800 

Total calories . 1,930 1,500 1,500 
Reported popula- 

tion (millions) . 41 21 46 


*Seven oz of bread and .9 equivalent of 
pasta per day. 

tOnly one half of this ration was dis- 
tributed in March due_ to lack of supplies. 

tDistributed as one half liter of olive 
oil. 

fLargely olive-oil-butter unrationed. 

§Very tentative. 

(Conditions apparently vary enormously 
within each country due in part to trans- 
portation difficulties.) 


“In addition, various supplemental 
supplies are available for special cate- 


gories such as heavy workers, chil- 
dren, the sick, etc. Milk is largely 
restricted for use by children. In 
French North Africa, for example, 
it is limited to those under 18 months 
old. 

“In Italy rationing is limited large- 
ly to bread, fats and sugar. Fresh 
vegetables seem to be available in 
larger volume than in France or 
French North Africa. 


Black Market Spectacular 


“While black market is spectacular 
generally low wages and large num- 
ber of unemployed prevent millions 
of Italians from obtaining any sub- 
stantial portion of food from this 
source. El Globo quotes following 


prices in Rome on March 21 (ration. 


prices in parenthesis): ‘butter $1.50 
lb; meat $1; white bread 31c lb (dark 
bread 4c); sugar $1.50° (11c); olive 
oil $1.10 (50c). In contrast average 
wages of skilled workers are not above 
$2 a day and unskilled and clerical 
workers even less.’ 

“In French North Africa some 
fresh vegetables are beginning to be 
available but volume still small. 
Drouth was most severe there. It 
is only country so far visited and 
perhaps only country in all to be 


“REDOUBLE EFFORTS,” 
DAVIS URGES 


“The report of Mr. Hoover and Dr. 
FitzGerald should encourage this 
country to redouble its efforts to send 
food abroad,” Chester C. Davis, 
chairman of the Famine Emergency 
Committee, said in Washington. “One 
person who saves a slice of bread a 
meal may not be able to see just how 
that saving will help feed people in 
Europe. But such savings, multi- 
plied in-millions of American homes 
each day, will most certainly enable 
this country to load the ships with 
the food that is needed to prevent 
famine overseas.” 





visited in which farm population no 
better and perhaps worse off than 
urban population. Livestock losses 
were very heavy, amounting to 80% 
in some localities. 

“France rations meat and some 
other items as well as bread, fats and 
sugar. Fat and some other rations 
are not being met at the present 
time. “Wine is an important source 
of calories in all three countries and 
is rationed in France to only about 
one third of prewar. 

“All three countries are having 
great difficulty in maintaining exist- 
ing rations of fats and sugar and 
will have to cut bread ration from 
existing low levels unless following 
quantities of wheat or wheat substi- 
tutes can be received between April 
1 and availability of new crop: 
France 1,050,000 tons; French North 
Africa 250,000 tons; Italy 650,000 
tons. France’s supplies will need to 
be received by July 31, French North 
Africa’s by June 15 and Italy’s by 
July 15. This means second quarter 
loadings entirely. 

“French North Africa’s crop can- 
not be collected and received in 
France until last half of July at the 
earliest because crops in areas with 
earliest harvest have been adversely 
affected by drouth. In any event, 
French North Africa will have 
enough grain for its own needs in 
1946-47 only if weather conditions 
from now until harvest are above av- 
erage. Both France and Italy will 
need substantial imports of cereals 
in 1946-47 even if this year’s crops 
are better than those of last year 
which now seems probable. 

“France needs imports of fats of 
25,000 tons a month to maintain its 
600 gram fat ration; French North 
Africa can get by on its own olive oil; 
Italy needs imports of about 8,000 
tons a month to maintain its 180 
grams monthly ration. 

“These figures, especially for 
wheat, are not proposed’ as alloca- 
tions but solely to demonstrate con- 
cretely te the- American people the 
vital necessity of reducing their con- 
sumption of bread and fats by the 
amounts recommended by the Famine 
Emergency Committee.” 

The report was signed by Mr. Hoo- 
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ver and Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Director 
of the Office of Requirements and Al]- 
locations, Department of Agriculture. 
-_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HATHAWAY ELECTS 
Cambridge, Mass. — John P. 
O’Rourke was elected president of 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., at the an- 
nual directors’ meeting here March 
26, and S. Carl Crosby has been ap- 
pointed general manager, according 
to Charles S. Tupper, treasurer and 
clerk. At the annual stockholders’ 
meeting, the following directors were 
elected: James S. Brock, George E. 
Drake, Mr. O’Rourke, John S. Slater 
and W. E. Stanwood. 
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President Truman 
Sees No Reason for 
Return to Rationing 


Washington, D. C._—President Tru- 
man on March 28 said he saw no 
reason for a resumption of rationing 
in this country as a measure to meet 
current world food shortages. 

The chief executive told a news 
conference that he thought the cur- 
rent emergency would be over before 
steps could be taken to reimpose 
necessary controls. 

The President was asked about the 
recommendation made by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration’s food committee that 
all the United Nations ration food. 
He replied that he still felt that con- 
trols should be reimposed wherever 
necessary, but that this is an emer- 
gency which should be over late in 
the spring. 

The reinstitution of food rationing, 
he indicated, would probably take 
longer than the immediate emer- 
gency will last. 
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FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
ASK CHANGE IN LABELING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
has recommended to the _ various 
state feed control agencies that the 
by-products obtained from 80% ex- 
traction flour manufacture be labeled 
“wheat mixed feed” if the fiber con- 
tent is below 8.5% or “emergency 
wheat mixed feed” if the fiber con- 
tent exceeds 8.5%. Seventeen states 
have voiced definite approval of this 
suggestion and all but 13 have 
worked out similar plans to handle 
the labeling of the millfeed produced 
while the government’s long-extrac- 
tion order remains in effect. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pessimistic Sugar 
Outlook Predicted 
by U. $. Spokesman 


Washington, D. C.—Although un- 
able to estimate accurately because 
of undetermined imports from Cuba, 
one reliable government spokesman 
has predicted that this year’s sugar 
supply would be “substantially be- 
low” previously announced expecta- 
tions. He cited the unfavorable 
weather in Louisiana and war dam- 
age to Philippine crop areas. 

Meanwhile, Harvey W. Hawthorne 
of the USDA sugar division revealed 
that 7,000,000 gals of the 12,600,000- 
gal high test molasses supply divert- 
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ed from the industrial alcohol pro- 
gram for human consumption has al- 
ready beeri allocated to food con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Hawthorne disclosed that ap- 
plications for more than 27,000,000 
gals have poured into sugar division 
offices from bakery producers, soft 
drink and candy makers, table syrup 
manufacturers and other sugar using 
food concerns. 

Most of the allocations will go to 
present holders of quotas and spe- 
cific authorizations under War Food 
Order 51, it was believed. The re- 
maining 5,600,000 gals are expected 
to be distributed to any molasses 
blender, sugar refiner, food manufac- 
turer or anyone in a position to 
process, distribute or utilize the 
product for human food purposes. 

The molasses in the 12,600,000-gal 
supply was imported from Cuba in 
1944 and contains about 75% total 
sugars. The price at Port Ever- 
glades, Fla., is 32c gal, f.o.b., and 34c 
at such distribution points as New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, New Orle- 
ans and Houston. 
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DRIVERS’ STRIKE CLOSES 
FOUR NEW YORK BAKERIES 


New York, N. Y.—A. strike by 300 
bakery drivers has forced the clos- 
ing of the four largest wholesale bak- 
eries that produce a large part of 
the city’s rye bread and pumper- 
nickel. 

The bakeries closed by the strike 
are Pechter Baking Corp., Messing 
Bakeries, Inc., Henry S.. Levy & Son 
and George F. Stuhmer & Co. 

Union officials threaten to extend 
the strike to four smaller bakeries 
unless prompt agreement is reached 
on a new wage contract. 

When the firms notified their in- 
side workers that no baking would 
be done because of the strike of 
drivers,- the inside workers’ locals 
voted to regard this action as a 
lockout by management, with union 
members expecting to be paid for 
the time lost through a shutdown. 

The drivers’ demands are for $53 
a week, plus 6% commission on all 
weekly sales in excess of $300. At 
present the scale is $48 plus com- 
mission. Union officials report the 
men average $66 weekly. 
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Tie-in Sales Called 
Illegal Despite 
Court Ruling 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has announced 
that the Supreme Court ruling on 
March 25 on tie-in sales does not 
generally legalize these transactions. 

Richard Field, OPA general coun- 
sel, said court reversal of the convic- 
tion of Kraus & Brothers, Inc., New 
York poultry dealer, was based on 
a regulation which since has been 
amended specifically to outlaw any 
sale requiring the purchase of an- 
other item. 

The amended regulation has not 
been tested before the Supreme 
Court, it was pointed out, and OPA 
regards it as in force and enforce- 
able. 

An OPA official said the agency 
will continue to regard reported 
widespread tie-in sales by the whole- 
sale and retail liquor trade as viola- 
tions of the price act and subject 
to prosecution. 
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USDA Issues Feed Grain Order 





RESTRICTIONS ON USE COVER 
MOST GRAINS, BY-PRODUCTS 


Feed Manufacturers and Wet Corn Processors Limited to 
80% of Use a Year Ago, Food Manufacturers 
and Dry Processors to 85% 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


[Editor’s Note: The full text of the 
feed grain order, WFO 145, appears 
on page 87.] 

Washington, D. C.—Use, purchase 
and inventory restrictions placed up- 
on formula feed manufacturers, feed- 
ers, food processors and wet corn 
millers characterize WFO 145, the 
coarse grain order, as a negative 
regulation ‘unlikely to release any 
consequential amount of feed or food 
grains for processors even in the 
grain surplus area. One trade source 
in commenting on the order noted 
the effective date of April 1 as sig- 
nificant. The regulation was issued 
March 29. 

Feed manufacturers’ use of corn, 
grain sorghums, wheat, barley, oats 
or mixed grains is restricted during 
the life of the order to not to exceed 
80% of use during the corresponding 
calendar month of 1945. Except for 
the area east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio river, feed manu- 
facturers cannot use white corn un- 
less such white corn has been offered 
to a dry processor. 

Wet corn processors are also lim- 
ited to a use level on corn and grain 
sorghums of 80% of that in the cor- 
responding 1945 calendar month, and 
in the case of white corn they are 
required to offer white corn to dry 
processors before use. 

Food manufacturers and dry proc- 
essors of corn and grain sorghums 
are provided an 85% use of these 
grains as compared to the correspond- 
ing month of 1945. 


Inventory Limitations 

Including to arrive contracts, feed 
manufacturers’ inventories of corn 
and grain sorghums cannot exceed a 
45-day supply, based on 80% of the 
average monthly use in the corre- 
sponding calendar month and follow- 
ing month of 1945, or 16% of the av- 
erage use of grain, grain products 
and grain by-products during the cor- 
responding calendar month and fol- 
lowing month of 1945. 

In this connection, it is noted that 
the second of these inventory limita- 
tion provisions, ordering an average 
monthly percentage limitation on all 
grain of 16%, provides an inference 
that the order will only be effective 
during the remaining five months of 
this corn crop year, although no def- 
inite terminal date of the order is 
specified. 

Food manufacturers and wet and 
dry processors also are under the 45- 
day inventory limitation. 


“Protected” Contracts 
One broad general exception to in- 
ventory restriction is provided which 
authorizes the acceptance and deliv- 
ery of corn contracted for prior to 
the recent price increase on March 
2, 1946, and which will be delivered 


on or before July 1, 1946. There is 
also a minimum carlot corn exemp- 
tion for small users. 

The preference certificate machin- 
ery and supply certificate procedure 
which was in earlier drafts of the 
order have been discarded. As issued, 
the order follows the pattern of WFO 
9, which is based on the issuance of 
compliance certificates by persons af- 
fected by it. The compliance certifi- 
cate procedure only involves corn, 
but in this connection it must be 
noted that corn and grain sorghums 
are interchangeable as far as inven- 
tory is concerned. In short, no per- 
son with a 45-day inventory of corn 
can accept grain sorghum delivery 
unless he disposes of an equivalent 
quantity of corn. Compliance certifi- 
cates are only required where per- 
sons use in excess of 2,000 Ibs of corn 
monthly. 

In accepting delivery from produc- 
ers, no compliance certificates are 
required from any class of purchaser. 


Feeders Are Restricted 


Feeders, while required to issue 
compliance certificates in obtaining 
more than the 2,000-lb monthly min- 
imum from other sellers than pro- 
ducers, are seen as a major gap in 
the control technique of the order. 
They are restricted to a 45-day in- 
ventory level based on feeding re- 
quirements for. hogs not to exceed 
225 Ibs, cattle not to finish better 
than A grade and poultry up to 80% 
of the aggregate number fed during 
the period of April 1 through Sept. 
30, 1945. Feeders’ purchases of grain 
and grain products are also restricted 
during the period from April 1 
through Sept. 30, 1946, under the 
same terms as those forming the 
basis of the inventory restrictions. 
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However, feeders who own their 
own grain are not hampered by the 
terms of this order and, with no re- 
striction on farm delivery of corn or 
grain sorghums or other grains, it is 
predicted that extensive truck deliv- 
ery operations will occur. 

Grain base mixes are prohibited un- 
der the order. 

With the exception of “protected” 
contracts—those which were made 
prior to March 2, 1946, and which will 
be completed by delivery before July 
1, 1946—other contracts are cut across 
and in the case of corn or grain sor- 
ghums the 45-day inventory limita- 
tion on these grains acts as an effec- 
tive check on completion of contracts 
when a buyer has a 45-day inventory 
of either grain. This possibility has 
been particularly alarming to grain 
trade operators handling grain sor- 
ghums who have made forward sales 
of the new crop, and who now fear 
that they may be unable to complete 
delivery to buyers who have heavy 
corn inventories. How important 
these fears may be will be disclosed 
as the operation of the order gets un- 
der way. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT OUTLOOK 
INDICATES LARGE CROP 


Oklahoma City, Okla.——A survey 
by the industrial and agricultural de- 
partment of the Rock Island railroad 
indicates that Oklahoma will have a 
substantial 1946 wheat crop but will 
not exceed the wheat production of 
last year. 

The report said that “in Oklahoma 
confidence is growing that the state 
will produce another substantial 
wheat crop in 1946. Moisture is the 
determining factor. The state had 
a dry autumn, but in January and 
February more than average amount 
of moisture was received in the east- 
ern and central portions of the state 
and these sections, including the im- 
portant Enid district, currently have 
enough moisture. The western third 
of Oklahoma which ordinarily pro- 
duces one third of the total wheat 
crop of the state still needs mois- 
ture.” 














March Flour 


Output Drops 


The March production of flour showed a decrease of 1,001,562 sacks un- 
der the output of the same month a year ago, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. The March, 1946, production totaled 14,536,- 
791 sacks, representing 73% of the total flour output of the United States, 
compared with 15,538,353 sacks for the same month a year ago. 

During the preceding month of February, the output amounted to 16,189,- 
015, which is 1,652,224 sacks above the production for March of this year. 

Two years ago the output for March, representing 73% of the total 
production, was 14,156,709 sacks, and three years ago the total, represent- 
ing 64% of the total production, reached 14,045,087 sacks. 

Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 


years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 








Previous y March 

Mar., 1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
pe ere reer eer *3,629,870 3,606,635 3,468,607 3,027,657 3,075,727 
IED i C05 60. 6-09 4.0.8.6, 6. o(0hese 0:08 5,417,509 6,148,027 5,798,335 5,028,140 5,223,109 
ES Aare soaks a 4 tian 0 p's 2,119,305 2,262,045 2,121,967 2,206,319 2,229,508 
Central and Southeast ........ *1,933,189 2,649,919 2,456,474 2,403,664 2,173,473 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,436,918 1,522,389 1,692,972 1,490,929 1,343,270 
OOD .0 0:6 bie bb eer sdiewewegs *14,536,791 16,189,015 15,538,353 14,156,709 14,045,087 

Percentage of total U. 8S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 

tNine companies .............. *774,647 767,240 795,998 692,246 963,387 


*Preliminary. 
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Hot Climates Get Exemption to 80% 
Extraction Rule in WFO 144 Change 


Washington, D. C.— The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has amended 
War Food Order 144 to allow produc- 
tion of short extraction flour for ex- 
port to tropical markets. This ac- 
tion is based upon a protest by the 
Flour Millers Export Association that 
there would be great waste of wheat 
products through spoilage should 
mills of this country be obliged to 
export 80% extraction flour to the 
tropical areas. The importance of 
the conservation aspect was empha- 
sized to the department in the fol- 
lowing letter to Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, from W. T. 
McArthur of the export association: 

“The members of the Flour Millers 
Export Association protest most em- 
phatically against the provisions of 
WFO 144 which will require expor- 
tation of 80% extraction flour to 
warm ‘countries. The countries we 
have in mind are the Latin American 
countries, the islands of the Gulf, 
Caribbean and Atlantic, the West 
Coast of Africa from Dakar to Ban- 
guela, the Philippines, South China 
and the islands of the Pacific. 

“It is to these destinations that 
commercial transactions are now be- 
ing carried on and the climate of 
which is unsuited to long extraction 
flour. The purpose of the order is 
to conserve wheat. The result of 
sending long extraction flour into 


CCC Gets No Excess 
Wheat on Fourth 
Offering Date 


The fourth date for offers of ex- 
cess wheat to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. under WFO 144 brought out 
nothing for the Minneapolis office of 
the agency and only a few scattered 
less-than-carload-lots for the Chicago 
office. The latter indicated no claim 
would be made on these small lots 
because of their size. 

Mills are experiencing increasing 
difficulty in locating wheat under 
their CCC approved supply certifi- 
cates and the situation rapidly is 
arriving at a stage where a certifi- 
cate is not tantamount to delivery 
of a specified quantity of wheat. 

The use of preference certificates 
in the Minneapolis region has been 
given up by most mills because of 
the confusion which resulted when 
two such certificates were simul- 
taneously on a merchandiser’s stock 
of wheat. Quite frequently it was 
found that a mill entitled to wheat 
from a merchandiser by reason of a 
prior contract and also a preference 
order had it taken away from it 
by another mill with a later dated 
contract with the same merchan- 
diser and preference order. 





Supply certificates under section Fi 


(k) are supplanting the preference 
order in most instances. CCC offi- 
cials in Minneapolis and Chicago 
state that they are giving as rapid 
service as possible in the approval 
of supply certificates, although they 
state that they are scrutinizing the 
applications rather closely to make 
certain that the applicant’s inventory 
position entitles them to grain under 
the provisions of the order. 


hot, humid climates will be the direct 
opposite; huge losses of food, caused 
by infestation, rancidity and general 
deterioration, will result. In turn, 
such conditions will create unfavor- 
able international relations as _ be- 
tween the United States and the 
countries involved. 

“Great Britain has recognized a 
comparable situation and does not 
require its long extraction flour to 
be exported to West Africa. The 
American mills are also confronted 
with Canadian competition, particu- 
larly in Latin America and the Phil- 
ippines. According to present re- 
ports, white flour is being offered 
freely in these markets by the Cana- 
dian mills. We are unable to con- 
firm any reports to the effect that 


Canadian mills will be required to 
export long extraction flour.” 

Export of 72% extraction flour is 
authorized, under the change in WFO 
144, to all the area included between 
the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic 
of Capricorn, embracing most of the 
so-called Latin American markets. 
No limit of extraction is placed on 
flour exported to the west coast of 
Africa. The text of the amendment, 
which became effective at 12:01 a.m., 
E.S.T., April 2, appears in full on 
this page. 

The vulnerability of 80% extrac- 
tion flour in hot climates is sharply 
emphasized by laboratory findings 
that its fat content is nearly four 
times that of normal export grades, 
and the acidity markedly higher. 





Permitted Wheat Inventory Cut 
to 30-Day Supply in 15 States 


Washington, D. C.—Millers and 
feed manufacturers in 15 states have 
had their permitted inventory levels 
for wheat under WFO 144 reduced 
to a 30-day level from the original 
permitted inventory of 45 days’ re- 
quirements. 

The 15 states are Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. 

According to CCC officials, this 
change in the order reflects the avail- 
ability of wheat to mills in these 
states, which are either relatively 
close to surplus wheat supplies or 
conveniently located as far as rail 
facilities are concerned. 

CCC officials say that mills in the 
Southwest as yet are not squeezed 
as far as wheat stocks are concerned. 

The new inventory limitation does 
not apply to wheat that had been ob- 
tained under 45-day inventory supply 
certificates issued by millers or feed 
manufacturers prior to April 2, 1946. 


Another provision of this amend- 
ment to WFO 144 requires millers 
and feed manufacturers to file inven- 
tory reports with the USDA not later 
than April 10, 1946. This new in- 
ventory report requirement is con- 
sidered a check against the earlier 
report required when the order orig- 
inally was issued. 

The amendment became effective 
April 2, 1946. The complete text of 
the order appears on this page. 
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CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 

Chicago, Ill—R. Wallace Mitchell 
of the Purity Bakeries Corp. was 
elected chairman of the Midwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at the group’s meet- 
ing here April 1. He served as vice 
chairman for the past year and suc- 
ceeds E. G. Rupp of the Quaker Oats 
Co: “DB. Pratt; dr., of the B.A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. was elected vice 
chairman and George 7. Carlin of 
Swift & Co., research laboratories 
was named secretary and treasurer. 














Amendment 4toWFO144 








War Food Order No. 144, as amended 
(11 F. R. 2501) is hereby further amended 
as follows: 

1. By deleting paragraph (f) and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) Millers, and Mixed Feed Manufac- 
turers, Wheat Inventories. 

(1) The provision of this subparagraph 
(f) (1) shall apply to millers and mixed 
feed manufacturers located in the following 
states: Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. No mill- 
er or mixed feed manufacturer located in 
any state designated above shall accept 
delivery of wheat in any quantity which will 
cause his inventory of wheat, plus all quan- 
tities thereof bought to arrive or with re- 
spect to which he has a contract to pur- 
chase (futures contracts to be included 
only to the extent that such contracts call 
for May delivery), to exceed a 30-day. sup- 
ply based upon average daily grind in the 
case of a miller, or authorized use under 
paragraph (b) (1) hereof in the case of a 
mixed feed manufacturer, provided, how- 
ever, that this limitation shall not apply 
to wheat delivered under 45-day supply 
certificates issued by millers or mixed feed 
manufacturers prior to April 2, 1946, and 
approved by the Director. 

(2) No miller or mixed feed manufactur- 
er located in the District of Columbia or 
any state other than those designated 
in subparagraph (f) (1) above shall accept 
delivery of wheat in any quantity which 
will cause his inventory of wheat, plus all 
quantities thereof bought to arrive or with 


respect to which he has a contract to 
purchase (futures contracts to be included 
only to the extent that such contracts 
eall for May delivery), to exceed a 45- 
day supply based upon average daily grind 
in the case of a miller, or authorized use 
under paragraph (b) (1) in the. case of 
a mixed feed manufacturer. 

(3) “The inventory restrictions: contained 
in subparagraphs (f) (1) and (f) (2) shall 
not apply to usual or customary sales of 
wheat by a producer thereof who delivers 
such wheat by truck directly to a mill 
or elevator attached thereto. (See para- 
graphs (a) (4) and (n) (3).)” 

2. By deleting paragraph (1) entitled 
“Extraction Rate’ and substituting in lieu 
thereof. the. following: 

“() Extraction Rate. 

(1) Except as hereinafter provided, no 
miller shall produce any flour which con- 
sists of less than 80% by weight of the 
cleaned wheat from which such flour is 
produced. 

(2) Any miller may produce farina sub- 
ject to the following requirements: 

(i) The quantity of farina produced 
shall not exceed'5% by weight of the 


straight run of flour from which such 
farina is separated, 
(ii) The weight. of such farina, when 


added to the remainder of the flour from 
which such farina was separated, shall 
equal not less than 80% of the weight of 
the cleaned wheat from which such prod- 
ucts were . produced. 

(3) Flour sold and covered by export 
license for export to any port located be- 
tween the tropic of cancer and the tropic 
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of capricorn may consist of less than 80% 
by weight of the cleaned wheat from 
which such flour was produced, but shall 
not consist of less than 72% of such weight, 
except that no minimum extraction rate 
limit shall apply to flour sold for export 
to the west coast of Africa.” 

3. By adding immediately after para- 
graph (r) (6) the following new paragraph: 

“(7) Every miller, mixed feed manu- 
facturer, and food manufacturer shall, on 
or before April 10, 1946, mail a report 
to the Director showing the following as 
of March 30, 1946, (i) wheat on hand on 
the premises (mill or mill elevator), (ii) 
wheat stored at other places, (iii) wheat 
under contract to purchase, (iv) wheat in 
transit, and (v) May futures contracts for 
wheat.” 

This amendment shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., April 2, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 144, 
all provisions of said order shall be deemed 
to remain in full force for the purpose 
of sustaining any proper suit, action, .or 
other proceeding with respect to any such 
violation, right, liability, or appeal. 

(BE. O. 9280, 7 F.R. 10179; EB. O. 9577, 
10 F. R. 8087.) 

Issued this 29th day of March,- 1946. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 


SEAL 
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Anderson Chilly 
to Morgenthau’s 
Set-Aside Plan 


Washington, D. C.—Henry J. Mor- 
genthau, Jr., complained that he “got 
nowhere” with Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, on his. pro- 
posal late last week of a wheat-for- 
relief program that would compel 
a 25% set-aside of all flour milled 
in this country and send it abroad 
for famine relief. 

His program also would reduce the 
July carry-over of wheat in this 
country from 150,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000 bus to provide another 1,500,000 
tons to apply “against the world 
deficit of 9,000,000 tons.” 

Mr. Morgenthau said that the 
President received his ideas “sympa- 
thetically.” 

“Even if we make good on our 
commitment to ship 6,000,000 tons 
of wheat in the first half of this 
year, the world still faces a deficit 
of 9,000,000 tons of wheat for that 
period,” Mr. Morgenthau stated in 
a memorandum left with the Presi- 
dent. 

“On the basis of our present pro- 
gram, our best expectation is 5,000,- 
000 tons, or 1,000,000 tons short of 
our commitment. It is imperative 
that we fulfill our commitment and 
go beyond it.” 

At the office of Secretary Ander- 
son officials said that some of Mr. 
Morgenthau’s suggestions were too 
impractical to consider and others 
were still under consideration. Criti- 
cizing his proposal to set aside 25% 
of all flour milled here, they pointed 
to Europe’s problem of storage facil- 
ities. 

For this reason, they explained, 
every effort had been concentrated 
on the movement of wheat as grain 
into export relief channels. They said 
that steps already taken would as- 
sure a depletion of the expected 
carry-over of wheat to 100,000,000 to 
125,000,000 bus and that to go much 
lower would endanger this country’s 
primary food source next year. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A&P BAKERY MANAGER 
Buffalo, N. Y.— Milton Neuer has 
been appointed plant manager of the 
Buffalo bakery of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., succeeding Percy 
H. Trevillian, who has been promoted 
to a divisional bakery superintendent, 

with headquarters in New York. 
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ROSY WINTER WHEAT OUTLOOK 
HOLDS UNDER GOOD WEATHER 


Fields Greening to Northern Border — Spring Wheat 
Planting Starts in Minnesota—Early Fields 
Up in Pacific Northwest 


Under the influence of warm weath- 
er. and adequate moisture in most 
sections, small grains have made good 
progress during the past week and 
are mostly in good to very good con- 
dition. However, additional rain is 
needed in the western portion of the 
great plains and many parts of the 
far Southwest, including southern 
California. 

Wheat is greening to the northern 
border, with pasturing necessary in 
sections of the great plains to prevent 
rank growth. The growth of small 
grains was retarded by lack of mois- 
ture in northwestern Texas. In Cali- 
fornia light, spotted rain benefited 
grains in most sections, but probably 
too late in a few areas of this state 
where grain may be a total loss. In 
Kansas wheat made excellent prog- 
ress and is from two to four inches 
high generally. 


Early Spring Wheat Up 

Early sown spring wheat is coming 
up to good stands in the Pacific 
Northwest, with some soil prepara- 
tion for this crop under way in the 
north central interior. 

Favorable weather opened spring 
wheat seeding operations in Minneso- 
ta during the week. More wheat than 
usual is being planted in northwest- 
ern Minnesota, according to reports 
to the AAA office at St. Paul. An 
increase of about 15% in the total 
spring wheat acreage for the state is 
anticipated. 


Kansas Wheat Improved 

Kansas wheat has responded favor- 
ably to the improved topsoil moisture 
and is generally looking good. Some 
stands are thin due to seeding last 
fall in dry seedbed and others were 
damaged by wind. Subsoil moisture 
is somewhat short in a number .of 
counties in the northwestern quarter 
of the state. In limited areas of 
central Kansas, wheat is reported of 
rather poor color, believed to be due 
to nitrogen deficiency. Rapid growth 
in some areas has made the wheat 
rather rank for this time of year. 

Wheat growth in Oklahoma was 
rapid during the week. Oats are prac- 
tically planted and up to good stands. 
At present, green bugs remain at a 
critical stage of development. They 
threaten to destroy a considerable 
acreage of small grains over the state 
grain belt from west to east and 
from south to north unless future 
weather conditions favor the devel- 
opment of controlling parasites. Dam- 
age to date has been limited mostly 
to scattered, localized areas with 
winter barley and oats more seriously 
hurt than wheat. Reports indicate 
that warmer weather is bringing the 
green bug infestation under control 
by parasites in the Tillman County 
area after light damage. Continued 
warm temperatures over the state 
are desirable to bring the green bug 
outbreak in check. 


Pasturing in Nebraska 


Nebraska wheat has responded to 
the favorable moisture condition and 
is making good growth and some is 
being. pastured. A good growth of 
wheat for early pasture would be very 


acceptable now in view of the short- 
age of concentrates. Some of the 
early planted oats are up. Rains had 
delayed planting but some was done 
last week. In other places the soil was 
too wet to work. Pastures are green- 
ing up. The present soil moisture is 
favorable for seeding grasses and 
legume crops. Supplies of grain for 
feed are reported short in some 
places. Corn husking is practically 
completed at last. 

Western Canada’s snow cover has 
disappeared and it is possible that 
some work on the land may get un- 
der way this week if favorable weath- 
er continues. Temperatures climbed 
to record highs for March, with the 
mercury at Winnipeg touching the 
75-degree mark. However, it is yet 
too early for seeding operations to 
get underway, but spring plowing 
should start in a matter of days. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTED TREASURER 


Chicago, Ill.—The election of Frank 
A. Schwerdt of Glen Ellyn, Ill., as 
treasurer of Victor Chemical Works, 
here, was announced March 26. Mr. 
Schwerdt, who succeeds G. W. Chris- 
topher, joined the firm in 1927 as as- 
sistant to the controller. He was 
later elected assistant secretary. He 
will be succeeded in that position by 
Tolman G. Everett, who has headed 
the cost department for the last 19 
years. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C. H. G. SHORT APPOINTED 
FLOUR ADMINISTRATOR 





Toronto, Ont.—The Wartime Prices 
and.Trade Board announced on March 
29 the appointment of C. H. G. Short, 
president and managing director of 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 





Cc. H. G. Short 


Montreal, Que., as flour administra- 
tor for Canada. The board stated 
there will be no.flour or bread ra- 
tioning in Canada. 

The program for reduction of 10% 
in wheat for domestic milling pur- 


poses will be met mainly by a public 
campaign to eliminate all waste in 
bread and cereal products, by en- 
couraging voluntary economies in 
consumption and by reducing inven- 
tories at all trade levels. It was ex- 
plained that the purpose of the cut 


in the domestic milling program is - 


to increase wheat and flour ship- 
ments to Britain to aid that country 
in making up its serious shortage 
of cereals. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
$300,000 BAKERY OPENED 
The Golden State Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, has opened its new $300,000 
plant in conjunction with celebration 
of the 35th anniversary of the com- 
pany. 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENTUCKY ENRICHMENT 
REPEAL IS DEFEATED 


An effort to repeal the flour and 
bread enrichment law of Kentucky, 
supported largely by dairy industry 
representatives, has been defeated in 
the state legislature. Nutritionists, 
it is reported, combined forces to op- 
pose the repeal and thus were instru- 
mental in preventing it from reach- 
ing the voting stage. 
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Soybean Ceilings 
on 1946 Crop 
Same as 1945 


Washington, D. C. — Maximum 
prices for the 1946 soybean crop will 
remain at the present ceilings, the 
Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

The price of U. S. 2, Classes 1 
(yellow) and 2 (green) is at a $2.10 
maximum for a 60-lb bu, while the 
top permissible price for U. S. 2, 
Classes 3 (brown), 4 (black) and 5 
(mixed) is $1.90. 

The OPA announcement was made 
on March 26 to fulfill the legal re- 
quirement that growers receive no- 
tice of proposed maximum prices 15 
days in advance of normal crop plant- 
ing time. 

Prospective soybean acreage, at 11,- 
840,000 planted alone for all purposes, 
is the smallest since 1941 and 12% 
below the 1945 planting of 13,412,000 
acres. All areas report reductions, it 
was said, with the heaviest cutback 
in the heavy producing north central 
states. 





Pacific Subsidy Up 1-2c, at 35c; 
Other Areas Unchanged at 31 1-2c 


April subsidy rates on wheat 
ground for flour, announced on 
March 29, are unchanged at 31%c 
bu in all sections of the country ex- 
cept the Pacific Coast area and are 
up %c at. 35c bu for the Pacific 
Coast region. The latter rate is a 
new high. 

Millers generally had anticipated 
a higher subsidy rate for April to 
compensate for the 3c bu advance 
in wheat ceilings which became ef- 
fective March 4 and are unable to 
understand the government’s line of 
thinking in holding the April rate at 
the March level over most of the 
country. 

The unchanged subsidy rate leaves 
millers in a price ceiling pinch, which 
is severe in the many cases where 
wheat costs..are substantially higher 
than the “book” ceilings on which 
DSC subsidy rates are based. In 
some cases of f.o.b. purchases this 
amounts to as much as 10c bu. 


In addition, millers now have to 
contend with bag price increases 
which have raised costs of cottons 
nearly 4c sack higher than the max- 
imum mark-up for packaging allowed 
by OPA flour price ceilings. In ef- 
fect, this reduces the millers’ flour 
ceiling, on a sacked basis of sale, by 
this amount. 

‘Mills who _ registered protests 
against the low subsidy rate for April 
have been told by Office of Price 
Administration officials that in chang- 
ing the wheat related price to a level 
of 2.20 yield, the mills obtained an 
off-set equal to the recent increase 
in the wheat ceilings. According to 
OPA officials, mills will not suffer 
any penalty under the new rate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HANDLES FLOUR PURCHASES 
New York; N. Y.—Flour purchases 

of the Provisional Government of the 

French Republic are now in charge of 

Miss B. Spector, assistant buyer. 




















The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
—————Outside Pacific Area——_—_, Pacific Area 
Hard wheat Soft wheat Durum All wheat 
Sale sict isles dp drape Res OBS 31% 31% 31% 35 
SR eht a ak oe Sa 0 6 RTRS 3 31% 31% 344, 
MAS ee Pkt 31% 31% 3414 
Sea she Genls ota es akdRe 31% 31% 34% 
rece he €biek oe ess 31% 31% 3414 
per etakia 30 30 33 
arate tke 26%, 26% - 27% 
Sulcus Gan tineke 8 406m 19% 19% 

PERG oERS ip k ce eckies 23 23 26 
PERV FSS Se ss UNE 24%, 2414 291%, 
Pinabe deaRarces os eb.ct epee 28 28 32 

Pere 28 28 27 
Kid keven ee 28 28 26 
Gobescpenew 27 27 2614 
Spe 06% 4 oe be d.coe ks 251% 25% 26% 
CS a et eee oe 23 23 27 
19 19 19 
18 18 
17 17 17 
10% 201% 21% 
2 11% 17% 
0 14 18 
4, 13 
18 201% 26 
12 201% 26 
12 20 
12 16 24 
12 16 2444 
9% 11% 18% 
1943—Month 
December 2.0.0... ce cceeeees 16 5% 6 14 
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MILLS CONTINUE TO CONFINE 
SALES TO VERY SMALL ORDERS 


Disappointing Subsidy Causes Price Squeeze — Wheat 
Supply Becoming Tighter — Lower Operations 
Predicted—Inventories Cut to 30 Days 


Flour millers continue to turn away 
far more business than they can ac- 
cept, with the multiplicity of govern- 
ment restrictions steadily making it 
more difficult for them to operate. 
Last week’s announcement of an 

April subsidy rate un- 
changed from March 
in the face of a re- 
cent 3c bu advance 
in wheat ceilings, 
places them in. a se- 
vere price squeeze 
and adds an actual 
dollars-and-cents loss to the already 
difficult task of securing wheat at 
any price. Talk of a plan to issue 
farmers negotiable certificates for 
wheat marketed now that can be re- 
deemed for cash any time Within a 
year offers little encouragement to 
mills, since it is feared that the sys- 
tem will be controlled by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and the agency 
will get first call on the wheat. 

Incfeasing whéat tightness is ex- 
pected to lead to a gradual reduction 
in mill operating percentages and the 
effects are already being felt at scat- 
tered points throughout the country. 
Millers now aré acquiririg very little 
additional wheat and are largely liv- 
ing off of inventories. An amend- 
meént to WFO 144 cuts these inven- 
tories to 30 days grind, instead of 
45 days. Since they must cover their 
old flour commitments, the inevitable 
result is a trimming of operating 
time, even though the mills might 
possess enough wheat at the moment 
to permit a full-time run now. Con- 
tinued tightness on the present scale 
will brifig many mills to a complete 
halt by mid-May, it is freely predicted 
in the industry. 

Scattered éxport sales of small ag: 
gregate volume are being made to 


the limited list of countries which 
are eligible for export licenses under 
present government restrictions. In- 
dications are that bookings to south- 
ern Brazil may undergo cancellations 
because of the heavy excess of orders 
beyond license limits. An amendment 
to WFO 144 late last week will per- 
mit mills to produce a 72% extrac- 
tion flour. for shipment to all hot cli- 
mate markets, that is, the area be- 
tween the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn. Sales to the Production 
and Marketing Administration also 
have been curbed by the wheat scar- 
city and probably will continue to be 
restricted unless that agency finds a 
way to guarantee millers the neces- 
sary wheat. 


Southwestern Sales Limited 


Southwestern flour business con- 
tinues at a slow pace, consisting 
largely of sales for immediate ship- 
ment, with very little going on the 
books for the future. Most mills 
have adopted the policy of trying to 
take care of customers on a regular 
shipping direction basis as the flour 
is needed, without making specific 
commitments for the future. Sales in 
the Southwest last week averaged 
around 24% of capacity, as compared 
with 21% the preceding week and 
76% a year ago. After dropping to 
a low level a week ago, operations 
of mills in the Kansas City area 
picked up again last week, rising 
about 15 points to 92% of capacity. 
Ceiling prices continue the rule on 
the small amount of business_ being 
booked. The unexpected continuation 
of the subsidy at the old rate for 
April leaves millers in a severe pinch. 

Inquiry for spring wheat flour re- 
mains very active, but mills are not 
in position to accept much new busi- 





Durum Mills Hold Back on Semolina 
Business, Pending Receipt of Wheat 


Durum mills are not taking on any 
new semolina business, but they are 
operating close to capacity and are 
rapidly catching up with deliveries. 
Some of them soon will be in posi- 
tion to accept some of the standing 
orders they have on file, providing 
they can obtain durum on preference 
orders under WFO 144. They will 
not sell semoliria, however, until 
they are assured the wheat. 

Daily marketings of durum at Min- 
neapolis are a meré trickle and mill 
stocks are decreasing rapidly. Box- 
cars are available in the country 
and all blocked elevators have been 
opened, but there is very little grain 
awaiting loading. If receipts do not 
pick up soon, durum millers say 
they will be forcéd to shut down 
within a very few weeks. 

A concerted drivé is under way to 
encourage northwestern farmers to 
plant more durum in 1946, sponsored 
by durum millers, macaroni manu- 
facturers and the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Association. They 
stress the growing demand for du- 
rum products, which assures farm- 


ers a steady outlet for this class of 
wheat. 

Eastern reports indicate that some 
macaroni manufacturers have been 
forced to curtail operations, due to 
slow deliveries of semolina. Mean- 
While demand remains héavy, which 
throws these manufacturers farther 
behind with their orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 30, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1.79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 vbe> 
4 Durum or better...... 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% esas 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.69 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
March 24-30 ......... *156,018 74 
Previous week ........ 196,032 93 
De W'e wo eee FR Ko 179,129 85 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 30, 1946............ 7,934,346 
July 1-March 31, 1945..........., 7,817,644 


*Nine companies estimated. 


ness, dtie to wheat limitations. Most 
plants have reduced unfilled order 
balances considerably through capac- 
ity operdtions in recent weeks, but 
they have used up their surplus 
wheat and are cautious about mak- 
ing new flour commitments that they 
may not be able to cover. Export 
inquiry also is urgent, but mills now 
have more bookings than they can 
get licenses to ship and cannot ac- 
cept more orders. Bookings by spring 
wheat mills last week amounted to 
32% of capacity, as compared with 
40% a week previous and 23% a year 
ago. 


Eastern Orders Cut Sharply 


Buffalo mills are making few, if 
any, sales for forward shipment, and 
even prompt shipment transactions 
are limited to buyers in actual im- 
mediate need. New York brokers re- 
port very poor success in placing or- 
ders with mills. Requests for several 
thousand sacks generally are cut to 
several hundred and in many in- 
stances they are told that mil!s are 
entirely withdrawn. The best that is 
being done is a single car where buy- 
ers have exhausted their supplies. 
Shipments from the Pacific Coast are 
irregular and midwestern and eastern 
flours are difficult to obtain. 

Boston reports new flour offerings 
unusually scarce, with many mills 
withdrawn from the market. Oth- 
ers can do no more than take care of 
regular trade, due to _ insufficient 
wheat supplies. Some in the trade 
talk frankly of possible rationing of 
flour and bakers are asking mills to 
accept their orders when and if they 
can. Pittsburgh offerings are also 
very light. Bakers are better sup- 
plied than jobbers, but both are 
anxious to have flour needs cared for 
as far ahead as possible under the 
inventory limits of WFO 144. 

Reluctance of mills to accept offers 
held Chicago trade to low volume. 
Only buyers in immediate need were 
permitted to place orders. Sales 
ranged from single cars up to 4,000 
sacks. St. Louis mills report demand 
somewhat easier from domestic buy- 
ers, but active from export channels. 


Business Hand-to-Mouth 


Southeastern business continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, with mills 
limiting acceptances to small lots for 
distributed weekly shipment. Nash- 
ville reports nearby mills which 
have been unable to secure wheat for 
some time are having to close down. 

Pacific Northwest mills are more 
worried about their inability to obtain 
wheat than in booking new orders. 
They cannot sell flour for future de- 
livery as they are not able to buy 
wheat against such sales. Most mills 
feel that unless this situation changes 
within 30 days, they will be unable 
to operate. Operations already have 
been curtailed. Plants are doing their 
best to keep going with old customers 
and to fill outstanding contracts: as 
fast as possible. 


Production 

Flotir production shows slight in- 
crease over the preceding week. Out- 
put of the mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller, representing 
73% of the total flour production in 
the United States, amounted to 3,617,- 
223 sacks, compared with 3,501,516 
sacks in the preceding week and 3,- 
483,984 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,100,937 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 3,048,024. 
Production in the Northwest in- 
creased 19,000 sacks over last week 
and 65,000 sacks in the Southwest. 
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FEEDS REMAIN TIGHT 
DESPITE MORE GRASS 


Formula Mills Hard Pressed to Se- 
cure Sufficient Ingredients—De- 
mand Holds Steady 

Although green feeds are beginning 
to increase in the southern areas as 
a result of spring warmth and rains, 
the extremely tight position of all 
principal feed ingredients continues 
unabated. Wholesalers and retailers 
report exhaustion 
of supplies in 
many localities. 
Demand for for- 
mula feeds re 
mains far in ex- 
cess of supplies 
and with many 
plants forced to curtail operations due 
to inadequate supplies of ingredients, 
deliveries on orders are falling be- 
hind. Output of millfeeds is show- 
ing the effects of the long extraction 
flour order and is running barely 
two thirds of the volume prior to 
March 1. Prices remain firm at céil- 
ing levels, and the USDA index of 
prices for the country as a whole 
holds at 166.1, as compared with 165.6 
a year ago. 

Millfeed Production Down 

At Kansas City, offerings of mill- 
feeds continued virtually a blank. A 
large portion of the millfeed merchan- 
dising has been on a barter basis. 
Bran was traded for corn in ratio of 
1 to 1. Such trades, however, were be- 
coming more difficult to consummate 
as scarcity of corn became more pro- 
nounced. Soybean meal was traded 
for bran in ratio of one meal to 
three bran. The alréady sharply cur- 
tailed production of millfeeds under 
the 80% flour extraction order was 
further reduced during the past week 
by a slowing down of flour mill op- 
erations. 

Carlot shipments of bran and wheat 
mixed feeds from that market 
amounted to 3,515 tons, of which 615 
tons moved out in mixed cars with 
flour and commercial feeds, compared 
with 4,720 tons a week ago. Great- 
ly reduced volume of manufactured 
feeds moved out of the market, re- 
flecting the inability of mixers to se- 
cure necessary ingredients. Carlot 
shipments of manufactured feeds 
amounted to 3,806 tons, compared 
with 5,607 tons a week ago and 4,875 
tons for the corresponding week 5- 
year (1941-45) average. 

Feed dealers in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area report spring has brought 
no relief in the tight feed situation. 
Stocks grow thinner and thinner with 
all trading on a barter basis. At St. 
Louis there is a little easing in the 
demand for some of the less desirable 
grain mixtures. At Minneapolis new 
transactions in the feed market are 
probably the sthallest of the season. 
With wheat feed output now only 
about 70% of what it was prior to 
March 1, offerings of this important 
by-product feed are scarcer than ev- 
er. Bulk of output continues to go 
in mixed cars with flour. Feed han- 
dlers and mixers who handle flour 
are in position to secure occasional 
tonnages of wheat feed. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest: and at Buffalo 
amounted to 60,653 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,778 tons in the 
week previous and 56,351 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 2,325,905 
tons as compared with 2,156,260 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Markets Dominated 


by Washington News 


Tightening in Supply and Progress of Pace Bill Through 
Congress Hold Spotlight—Mill Inventories Cut to 30 Days 


Washington news continues as the 
dominating influence in the wheat 
market, with almost every official 
utterance indicating a further tight- 
ening in the supply picture or por- 
tending stronger prices. The infla- 


tionary Pace bill, proposing a 33% 


increase in parity 
prices through in- 
clusion of farm la- 
bor costs in parity 
calculations, 
passed the Senate 
as a rider to the. minimum wage bill 
in the face of -a direct promise of 
a veto by President Truman. Al- 
though the Pace measure had pre- 
viously passed the House twice, this 
was the first time it had received 
Senate approval. Should the wage 
bill be vetoed, its proponents 
threaten to attach it as a rider to 
the price control act, with the hope 
that it would be approved with the 
administration-favored OPA _ exten- 
sion bill. Therefore, the Pace meas- 
ure has attained a very important 
position in the nation’s grain price 
structure and if passed would in- 
crease the parity price of wheat to 
approximately $2.10 bu. 

The Chicago Board of Trade or- 
dered liquidation of all outstanding 
contracts in May wheat effective at 
the close of the market March 26 and 
the Kansas City Board of Trade fol- 
lowed suit March 27, affecting an 
open interest of 9,492,000 bus in the 
Chicago pit and 2,900,000 bus at 
Kansas City. Minneapolis had taken 
such action on March 13. The move 
was taken because of the provision 
of WFO 144, which rendered normal 
delivery procedures virtually impos- 
sible. 





Export Goals Lagging 

Department of Agriculture econo- 
mists estimated that clearances of 
wheat and flour in the first half of 
1946 would not exceed 190,000,000 
bus, which would leave a deficit of 
35,000,000 bus as compared with the 
desired quantity. These computa- 
tions were made on the basis of pro- 
viding a carry-over at the end of 
the crop year of 150,000,000 bus, 
which would be a narrow margin if 
crops should not turn out well. 

A proposal to issue farmers nego- 
tiable certificates in exchange for 
wheat marketed promptly, which 
could be redeemed for cash at any 
time prior to March 31, 1947, was 
reported receiving favorable consid- 
eration in Washington late in the 
week. This would be along the lines 
of the recent Canadian decision to 
extend farmers’ 1946 wheat income 
into future tax years through 1948. 
The plan is designed to encourage 
farmers to release grain now and 
profit by any possible future ad- 
vances in price. The first draft of 
the plan apparently would channel 
the wheat thus marketed to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. by making 
the country elevators the agents of 
the agency in issuing the certificates. 
This would not help mills any. 

WFO 144 was amended, effective 
April 2, to reduce mill inventories 
of wheat in 15 states to a 30-day 
grind limit instead of the previous 
45-day grind limit. The affected 
states are largely in the midwestern 
surplus area, but include part of the 


Pacific Northwest. The amendment 
also permits mills to produce and 
ship 72% extraction flour into the 
hot climates between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn. 

The date for fourth offers of ex- 
cess wheat to the CCC under WFO 
144 brought out nothing for the 
Minneapolis office and only a few less- 
than-carload-lots for the Chicago 
office, which, it said, it would not try 
to claim. 


Spring Receipts Drop 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis last 
week dropped to 1,573 cars and Du- 
luth arrivals were 957. Recent mar- 
ketings have represented country ele- 
vator clean-outs and this movement 
appears to be nearing an end. From 
now on, millers must depend on new 
country marketings for supplies and 
there is no indication of increased 
farm selling. Most of the current 
arrivals apply on export shipments 
and the quantities available for mills 
do not replace current grinds. 

Commercial stocks of wheat at all 
terminals last week were the small- 
est for 20 years of record for the 
comparable week, the Production 
and Marketing Administration re- 
ports, and total only 36,728,000 bus. 
This compares with 105,469,000 bus 
in store a year ago and 111,667,000 
bus the 10-year average. 


Supplies Grow Tighter 

Continued tightening of wheat sup- 
plies has taken place at Kansas City, 
and only trivial amounts are avail- 
able to millers. Market receipts fell 
off sharply in the past week. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to fill 
preference certificate orders, most 
buyers obtaining only a small frac- 
tion of the wheat they are author- 
ized to purchase, while grain firms 
get an accumulation of certificates 
which cannot be filled. Except for 
an occasional brief flurry, it is equal- 
ly difficult for mills to obtain ship- 
ment of wheat still held under con- 
tract within inventory limits. There 
is very little wheat now that is not 
earmarked for processors or the CCC, 
and each day the market grows more 
dependent on farmer sales, which are 
steadily decreasing toward the van- 
ishing point. 

In the Fort Worth area, mills gen- 
erally hold approved (k) or prefer- 
ence certificates, but are obtaining 
practically no wheat on them. Oper- 
ations now are generally reduced to 
four or five days a week in order to 
make stocks last as long as possible. 

Grain trade in the Pacific North- 
west is at a standstill. Grain men 
and millers are unable to buy wheat, 
since farmers are not selling even 
small amounts. Figures indicate a 
relatively small amount remaining in 
farmers’ hands, with the government 
holding the bulk of the wheat. Ex- 
ports have been heavy during the 
past two months, rapidly draining 
the territory of its supplies. Vir- 
tually all flour mills and feed manu- 
facturers managed to obtain a 45- 
day inventory as of March 9, but 
since then they have not been able 
to purchase additional supplies and 
are operating on their inventories. 
At this rate, mills and feed manufac- 
turers will be down about May 1. 
Small interior feed manufacturers 
are able to purchase truckloads from 
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° Previous Mar. 31, April 1, April 3, 
Mar. 30, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
oo ot. BT Sen Beton oP Re *897,031 878,188 802,862 688,091 642,684 
pn  PeerTeeeen. Tei ter 1,361,338 1,295,896 1,253,201 1,092,935 1,121,814 
SEED. "dhe o 0 6ih dich oon Fukis, 4)e 6 o58 eae *523,240 517,724 523,790 476,281 490,819 
Central and Southeast ........ 477,842 477,091 550,974 493,036 472,870 
North Pacific Coast ........... *357,772 332,617 353,157 350,594 319,837 
TUE ccksetassvocebistaus 3,617,223 3,501,516 3,483,984 3,100,937 3,048,024 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
w—————Percentage of activity c July 1t 
Mar 30, Previous Mar. 31 April 1, April 3, Mar. 30, Mar. 31, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 91 89 77 70 61 33,955,375 . 31,081,784 
Southwest ....... 93 89 90 79 81 51,734,174 47,099,979 
og ic |) 87 86 87 82 85 20,546,597 18,744,912 
Central and S. E. 65 60 70 62 72 22,470,909 11,729,344 
No. Pacific Coast 99 92 86 85 97 13,374,695 14,384,616 
po) eres 90 85 84 75 76 142,081,750 123,040,635 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
March 24-30 .... 894,660 847,161 95 
Previous week .. 894,660 841,057 94 Pods. Pom, Pt So 
WORF QHO .6555%. 814,380 817,173 100 vity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 734,541 90 March 24-30 gett 667,800 562,891 84 
Five-year average ...........seee. 81 Previous week .. 667,800 571,705 86 
Ten-year Average ..........eeeeeee 71 Year ago ....... 667,800 522,114 78 
Two years ago .. 660,498 428,485 65 
Kansas City Five-year average ...........:000. 58 
March 24-30 .... 364,320 337,134 93 RESTORE BROMNEO Coiicescbevrodetiee 53 
Previous week .. 364,320 282,170 77 
Year ago ....... 352,800 268,357 8 eektiincen hr SRTORE Ree Was perthy 
Two years ago .. 352,800 201,071 57 
Pive-VeOr GVOTORD 66.6 ccc cncnssers 74 Minneapolis 
TOM-FOAP GVBPEGS: 6o5.0 6 sce vticwns 72 Weekly Flour Pot..ac- 
Wichita 2 capacity output tivity 
March 24-30 .... 112,800 102,217 91 March 24-30 .... 321,360 334,140 104 
Previous week .. 112,800 101,565 90 Previous week .. 321,360 306,483 95 
Year ago .....¢% 111,132 87,419 79 Year ago ....... 321,360 280,748 87 
Two years ago.. 111,132 86,193 718 Two years ago .. 319,284 259,606 82 
Salina Five-year average .............0.: 73 
POM-VORT BVOPOMO oo odicc ce cca cede ce 61 
March 24-30 .... 84,600 74,826 88 
Previous week .. 84,600 71,104 84 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
952 
io genase. ae Hi Mills «in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
March 24-30 .... 225,720 229,464 102 
Previous week .. 225,720 210,913 93 
BOO HBO: oak 269,100 194,978 72 
Two years ago.. 269,100 207,394 77 
DEVO FORe OND 66.0588 eA oes coerce be 76 
FEE (VON. Selebere cctadcene ce 68 


Current week preliminary. 
Portland District 


March 24-30 .... 134,200 128,308 96 
Previous week .. 134,200 120,132 - 90 
WEG? AHO v.-<5 4% 143,200 158,179 110 
Two years ago.. 143,200 119,511 83 
Five-year average .......eseeeeeee 90 
TONn*FORr BVGTERS 6 oe CU. oe es 80 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 


March 24-30 .... 730,806 477,842 65 
Previous week .. 794,106 477,091 60 
YOar G80: .cies.. 795,240 550,974 70 
Two years ago.. 792,240 493,036 62 
PiVO-VORP GVOTABS ... 0. occ ccc oa’ 63 
Ten-year average ..............005 60 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 


March 24-30 .... 601,200 523,240 87 
Previous week .. 601,200 517,724 86 
See: BBO ii bo as 600,600 523,780 87 
Two years ago .. 577,416 476,281 82 
Five-year average ................ 76 
ROM-VORE QVOTARD . occ dsc owckdeass 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 

the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
c—Southwest——, ——Northwest—, -—Buffalo— -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekl 


y Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 


March 24-30 .. ‘32,567 1,240,731 18,075 






Previous week.. 31,248 17,625 
Two weeks ago 30,801 17,372 
| ee 1 eae ie 30,246 1,156,891 16,084 
1944. -» 26,589 1,204,071 13,566 
| i SREP REM STS Ee 26,910 1,079,163 12,858 
ge Pee Ee es 21,164 968,496 10,617 


Five-yr. average 27,495 1,129,870 14,240 


681,658 10,011 403,516 60,653 2,325,905 
9,905 58,778 
10,019 58,192 

632,118 10,021 367,251 56,351 2,156,260 


565,179 9,113 366,246 49,268 2,135,496 
548,377 9,391 331,347 49,559 1,958,887 
494,740 6,792 299,513 38,573 1,762,749 
584,414 9,066 353,575 50,801 2,067,859 





farmers, but the aggregate is very 
limited. 

Crop conditions continue favorable 
for winter wheat but a cold, wet 
March has delayed seeding of spring 
grains. Farmers have not been able 
to get into their fields, owing to the 
heavy moisture. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCH 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Streitman 
Biscuit Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
construct a $50,000 distributing 
branch here, to serve the retail trade 
within a 50-mile radius of Greens- 
boro. 





FRED BORRIES RESIGNS 
PILLSBURY MILLS POST 


Nashville, Tenn.—Fred Borries, re- 
gional manager for the past two 
years of the grocery products sales 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Nashville, has resigned. 
He and Mrs. Borries have moved to 
Orlando, Fla., where they have pur- 
chased a home. 

The local office of the Pillsbury 
Mills has been closed. Business in 
this territory will now be handled by 
the Memphis, Tenn., office. 
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ARBA TAKES OFFICIAL STAND 
ON STRINGENT WHEAT SAVING 


Officers Re-elected in Sessions Devoted to Food Crisis, 
Government Controls, Frozen Products, Nutrition 
Publicity and Vocational Training 


Chicago, Ill—The Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America has adopted 
a voluntary program to make certain 
that its membership saves its share 
of the over-all wheat and fat goals 
recommended by the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee. 

While expressing confidence that 
the retail baking industry will come 
through the food crisis fully prepared 
to meet the challenge of a billion- 
dollar sales goal to be reached by 
1950, ARBA members in annual con- 
vention here March 26, adopted a 
31-point, practical shop program de- 
signed to cut retail bakery use of 
wheat products by 40% and fats by 
20%. 

Officers of the association were re- 
elected as follows: Charles W. Koch, 
Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent; John M. Benkert, Benkert’s 
Bakeries, Long Island City, N. Y., 
first vice president; Albert E. Wiehn, 
Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio, sec- 
ond vice president; Al Steffensen, 
Steffensen’s Bakery, Park Ridge, II1., 
third vice president, and Chester T. 
Smidowicz, Smidowicz’s Bakery, Chi- 
cago, Ill., treasurer. 

New directors elected are: Bernard 
E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 
Battle Creek, Mich; Joseph D. Noo- 
nan, Carol Bakers, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass; Carl R. Balduf, Balduf Bakery, 
Toledo, Ohio, and Paul Zickgraff, 
Bake Rite Bakery, Peoria, Ill. 

Adoption of the 31-point program 
developed from a floor discussion, 
“The World Food Crisis and the Re- 
tail Baker,” in which it was pointed 
out by George Chussler of Bakers 
Weekly, leader of the discussion, that 
the baking industry would be the 
“hardest hit” of all those affected 
by the wheat and fat conservation 
program. 

William A. Quinlan, general coun- 
sel for ARBA in Washington, D. C., 
pointed out that adoption of the pro- 
gram was “good business,” having 
previously declared in an address, 
“Washington—Then and Now,” that 
unless the retail baker did adhere to 





Charles W. Koch, President 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 





BREAD DATING BILL 
KILLED IN N. Y. 

A bill which would have made it a 
misdemeanor in New York state for 
@ person to manufacture or sell 
wrapped or packaged bread unless 
the date when the loaf had _ been 
baked was marked on wrapper or 
package, has been killed by the as- 
sembly codes committee. The meas- 
ure proposed a fine of not less than 
$25 nor more than $100 in event of 
violation. 


such a program the government 
would be likely to impose even 
stricter controls on the baking in- 
dustry. 





Danger in Complacency 

Mr. Quinlan, in discussing War 
Food Order 144 and price problems, 
emphasized the danger lurking in a 
complacent attitude that allows 
government to encroach more and 
more upon the sphere of private en- 
terprise. Even though the war is. over, 
the government still is ‘moving in,” 
he warned and called for a concerted 
effort on the part of the industry 
to work toward de-emphasis of gov- 
ernment control in business. 


Keen Interest in Frozen Goods 


Such exceptional interest was 
shown in the frozen baked goods ses- 
sion of the convention that the as- 
sembly hall of the Sherman Hotel 
was filled, with standing room at a 
premium. Conducted by Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, ARBA executive secre- 
tary, and R. M. Woods of Woods Bon 
Ton, Evanston, TIIll., the session 
brought more questions from the 
floor than any other feature of the 
convention. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Woods’ address, 
which was also delivered at the re- 
cent convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, is re- 
ported in detail on page 36. 

Actual samples were baked in a 
home-type oven before the assembly 
by Mr. Jungewaelter, who also had 
prepared comparative samples of 
angel food cakes baked with 80% ex- 
traction flour and regular cake flour. 


Telling Nutrition Story 


As a means of helping to keep the 
housewife out of the kitchen—the 
official goal of the association—Ger- 
trude Austin, food publicist for the 
American Institute of Baking, Chica- 
go, Ill., recommended constant reit- 
eration of the “nutrition story” to 
the housewife through all media. 

It is especially important, she said, 
to intensify the interest of home econ- 
omists, the medical profession and 
educators in general, of the nutri- 
tional.qualities of baked goods. As 
an example of what AIB is doing in 
this respect, she displayed the “Wheel 
of Good Eating” poster, 1,185,179 of 
which have been distributed by the 
institute in an effort to show the 
essential role which bread and baked 
goods play in a balanced diet. 

Popular misconceptions about 
baked products, notably that “bread 


is fattening,” need special negative 
publicizing in all channels—radio, 
newspapers, magazines and point-of- 
sale talks, Mrs. Austin said. “Eat 
and Grow Slim,” an AIB booklet ac- 
cepted by the American Medical As- 
sociation, was cited as an example of 
methods of combating food faddist 
ideas that work against the retail 
baker. 
Vocational Training 

J. J. Dugan of the Chicago Board 
of Education presented an address 
by Philip L. MacNamee, assistant su- 
perintendent of vocational training 
in Chicago, which reviewed the voca- 
tional movement and pointed out 
that bakers generally have failed to 
sell persons of high school age on 
the advantages of the baking indus- 
try. Other industries, he said, had 
taken full advantage of vocational 
training programs and thus have as- 
sured themselves of a _ supply of 
trained, efficient labor. 

A motion picture, “The Inside 
Story of Cake Baking,” was present- 
ed by Swift & Co. 





Mississippi Feed 
Tax May Be Paid by 
Quarterly Reports 


A new law, adopted March 6 by the 
Mississippi legislature and effective 
immediately, allows anyone selling 
commercial feedstuffs in that state 
to obtain a permit to file quarterly 
reports with the commissioner of ag- 


riculture, showing total tonnage of. 


sales in the preceding three months 
and paying the inspection fee of 20c 
a ton on such sales in a lump sum. 

Previously, it was required that in- 
spection stamps be affixed to each 
parcel of commercial feedstuffs at the 
time of sale. This may still be done 
if the seller prefers the method. 

R. A. Maddox is chief of the feed 
and fertilizer division of the state de- 
partment of agriculture. His ad- 
dress is Box 1609, Jackson, Miss. 





Western Area Wheat Use Reduced 
to 80% Under WFO 144 Revision 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on March 27 an- 
nounced that, effective March 28, 1946, 
the quantity of wheat and other 
grains permitted to be used by for- 
mula feed manufacturers under War 
Food Order 144 in designated western 
areas would be reduced from 85 to 
80%. 

It was also announced that part 
of the state of Montana has been in- 
cluded in the western area where 
formula feed manufacturers may use 
an amount of wheat that may be 
necessary to provide a quantity of 
grain up to the specified percentage 
of grain used by them during the cor- 
responding calendar month of 1945. 
The specified percentage for this area 
is 85% up to April 1, 1946, and 80% 
on and after that date. 

The area to which the special pro- 
vision relating to the use of wheat 
under WFO 144 applies will now in- 
clude that part of Montana on or 
south of the main line of the Mi 
waukee Railroad or west of the Con- 
tinental Divide. The department 
had announced on March 1 similar 
allowances for feed manufacturers in 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 

The original order, effective Feb. 
18, provided that no formula feed 
manufacturer should use wheat in the 
manufacture of mixed feeds in ex- 
cess of 75% in March, 70% in April, 
65% in May and 60% in June and 
following months. These percentages 
are based on the monthly average 
quantity of wheat so used during 
Dec. 1, 1945-Jan. 31, 1946. This pro- 
vision still holds everywhere outside 
the designated Pacific area. 

The text of the amendment follows: 
‘(WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 144, 

AMENDMENT 3) GRAIN 
Exemption for Mixed Feed Manufacturers 


War Food Order No. 144 as amended, is 
hereby further amended by deleting that 
part of paragraph (b) (1) immediately 
following the table and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘‘Provided, how- 
ever, that any mixed feed manufacturer 
located in the states of California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah or Washington, or 
in that part of, the state of Montana 
which is on or south of the main line of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railroad or west of the Continental 
Divide, may, to the extent that grains other 
than wheat are not available, use wheat 
in the manufacture of mixed feed in a 
quantity ®ufficient to bring his total use 


of grain during such months up to the 
following percentages of the quantity of 
all grains used by such manufacturer in 
the manufacture of mixed feed during the 
corresponding calendar month of 1945: 

March, 1946, 85%, April and following 
months of 1946, 80%; provided further that 
wheat sold by a mixed feed manufacturer, 
wherever located, for use as feed shall 
be considered as wheat used in the manu- 
facture of mixed feed within the mean- 
ing of this paragraph (b). 

This amendment shall become effective at 
12:01 a.m., E.S.T., March 28, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, labil- 
ities incurred, or appeals taken, prior to said 
date, under War Food Order 144, all pro- 
visions of said order shall be deemed to 
remain in full force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action, or other 
proceeding with respect to any such viola- 
tion, right, liability or appeal. 

Issued this 27th day of March, 1946. 

Department of Agriculture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HARRY L. STOVER HEADS 
NEW OKLAHOMA COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Harry L. Stover 
has been named president and man- 
ager of the Packard Mill & Elevator 
Co., Custer City, Okla. The new 
corporation has been formed to take 
over the Packard Milling Co., Inc., 
of which Elmo C. Rankin was presi- 
dent and principal stockholder. 

Mr. Stoyerwhas closed the H. L. 
Stover” €o., a brokerage business 
which he has operated in Sherman, 
Texas, for the past two years. Mr. 
Rankin has not announced his future 
plans. 

Before engaging in the grain trade, 
Mr. Stover was for many years asso- 
ciated with the sales departments 
of several of the larger Texas mills 
and has a wide and favorable ac- 
quaintance in the industry. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
NAMES TWO DELEGATES 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club has appointed James Orr, 
Standard Milling Co., representative, 
Connellsville, and J. T. Sherry, Henkel 
Flour Mills, as delegates to the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors meeting in Chicago in May. 

A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
and E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., both officers of the national as- 
sociation, will also attend. The Pitts- 
burgh club held a luncheon session 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, March 25. 
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Washington, D. C. — The Famine 
Emergency Committee was apparent- 
ly designed as a hornet to spur gov- 
ernmental agencies into immediate 
action, but to interested observers 
the hornet seems to have lost its 
sting. 

The well-meant program of con- 
serving a slice of bread and planting 
a homegrown vegetable or two is 
proving to be as little of a contribu- 
tion to the acute grain shortage as a 
toothpick to a banquet. Curtailment 
of wheat for alcoholic beverages was 
to save 20,000,000 bus by June 30, 
and the 80% extraction order, 25,- 
000,000 bus. But the expected re- 
sults are hesitant in piling up. 

According to Chairman Chester C. 
Davis himself, the 6,000,000-ton goal 
for the first six months of 1946 “may 
not quite” be attained due to the ob- 


vious lack of visible supply. Mr... 


Davis told a news conference that the 
supply of wheat on farms on Jan. 1 
of this year was “considerably less” 
than in the same period in 1945. The 
fact remains, however, that cons‘d- 
erable quantities are lying idle some- 
where and every clue points direct- 
ly to the farmers’ own storehouse3. 

The committee has committed it- 
self to 37,500,000 bus of export wheat 
by the end of March. Only 20,000,- 
000 bus have been shipped, which 
leaves nearly half of the quota yet to 
be sent to food-destitute foreign 
countries. The remainder of the 
supply quite obviously cannot be com- 
piled by the “drop-in-the-bucket” 
methods hitherto launched. 

Thus far governmental officials 
have eased around the only rema‘n- 
ing paths to dislodging the desperate- 
ly needed grain stores — livestock 
prices must be sliced or grain pay- 
ments boosted, or both. 


Sales Drop Little 


~The committee’s program of vol- 
untary cutbacks in grain ‘products 
consumption has been reported by. 
James W. Young of the New York 
Bakers Association, to have only 
slightly decreased the amount of 
wheat-containing products sold by 
upstate baking concerns. “The appre- 
ciable decline,” Mr. Young declared, 
‘is not adequate in view of the acute 
situation.” 

The special famine group recently 
proposed having an across-the-board 
survey initiated to examine the re- 
sults of the voluntary deprivation 
method of accumulating enough grain 
to meet the tremendous backlog of 
commitments. Many circles believe 
such a survey will discover a “dis- 
hearteningly” low conservation of 
wheat products. 

However, the committee was grati- 
fied by the co-operation shown in 
bakers’ acceptance of fewer wheat 
commodities, low-extraction flour and 
requests for cuts in bakery purchas- 
ing. ‘Many distributors have even 
turned over huge roadside billboards 
for the famine program advertise- 
ments,” Mr. Davis told newsmen. 

The National Garden Institute, 
step-child of the Famine Emergency 
Committee, launched its stepped-up 
program for post-Victory gardens 
with a conference early last week at 
which garden representatives from all 
over the country heard experts em- 
phasize the contribution home gar- 


Conservation Drive Disappointing 


Famine Committee Appears to Have Very Little Effect 
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dening could make not only to the 
present food crisis but further to 
“lasting peace” by raising vegetables 
to release grain for shipment to 
needy Europe. 

Only a very few over-optimists ex- 
press confidence that the gardening 
program will splash more than a drop 
of aid in the vacuum created by over- 
whelming demands for grain and 
grain products. 


Rationing Discussed 


Seemingly grasping at straws, the 
committee discussed return to ration- 
ing to scatter grain products equally 
and conserve excess supplies, wherev- 
er they might be. Spokesmen for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration at the session 
agreed with committeemen that at 
least four months would be necessary 
to start rationing. functions, not to 
mention the money and effort to set 
up the machinery. 

Mr. Davis stated that, because of 
the unavoidable time lag, the idea of 
rationing was dismissed as a solution. 
A committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace and OPA 
Chief Paul Porter to co-ordinate the 
agencies in solving the problems. 

Mr. Anderson requested that Mr. 
Davis and Dr. W. L. Myers of Cornell 
University’s Agriculture Division, a 
member of the committee, assist in 
rounding out the recommendations 
and future action. 

Although stamped as a “fire for in- 
flation” by many OPA officials, the 
most practical solution to the crisis 
seems to be a hike in the price of 
grain to wrench it from the mouths 
of livestock. This would have to be 
a drastic price increase—or a sharp 
decrease in livestock prices—in order 
to pull the wheat from storage in 
time to meet the immediate emer- 
gency. 





. BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Women’s Groups 
Urge Rationing 
to Ease Food Crisis 


Washington, D. C.— American 
women are clamoring for a return 
to rationing to ease the world food 
crisis, if letters pouring into Depart- 
ment of Agriculture offices are an 
indication of the opinion of women as 
a whole. 

A statement prepared by 10 wom- 
en’s consumer groups reached the 
Pace committee investigating food 
shortages early this week sanction- 
ing recommendations offered by Dr. 
Theodore Schultz, University of Chi- 
cago agriculture economics expert, 
in testimony before the committee. 

The women, including university 
associations, home economics groups, 
Negro organizations and Jewish 
councils, agreed that “rationing 
should be restored for essential foods 
as the only effective way to control 
food waste and excessive food con- 
sumption.” 

They aiso supported in their letter 
to the committee that grain be im- 
mediately diverted from every pos- 
sible nonhuman use in order that it 
may be used as human food. 

“In so doing,” the _ petitioning 





groups stressed, “the. farmer should 
not be made to bear the loss of such 
diversion, but should be protected 
by a guarantee of stable grain prices 
for at least 18 months.” 

Also supported was Dr. Schultz’ 
proposal that every necessary step 
be taken to increase grain production 
where this is possible and produc- 
tion of edible fats and oils, especially 
soybeans and peanuts, and the rec- 
ommendation that a positive program 
be adopted to distribute food sup- 
plies in accordance with need. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Legislators 
Hear “Blue Print” 


for Nutrition 


Albany, N. Y.—A “blue print’ for 
New York state nutritional activities, 
containing 14 recommendations for 
state action ranging from an expand- 
ed program for expectant mothers 
to state support of the school lunch 
program, has been. presented to the 
state legislature. 

The joint legislative committee 
sponsoring the recommendations be- 
lieves that advertising in the postwar 
period should be directed “not so 
much to the preparation of fancy 
high cost diets, but to diets in the 
reach of the masses of our people.” 

“Agricultural research on wheat, 
corn and rice might improve the nu- 
trition of our people without in- 
creasing food cost,” a section of the 
report observes. Expansion of the 
enrichment policy to cover not only 
bread, but also salt, margarine, evap- 
orated milk and other commonly 
used foods was also recommended. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


SBA MEETING SET FOR 
EDGEWATER PARK, MISS. 


The site of the annual convention 
of the Southern Bakers Association, 
which will be held Sept. 15-18, is 
the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewa- 
ter Park, Miss., according to an an- 
nouncement by C. M. MacMillan, 
secretary. Immediate action on res- 
ervations has been requested. Over- 
flow from the Edgewater will be 
transferred to the Markham Hotel at 
Gulfport, Miss., but subsequent res- 
ervation requests must. be made di- 
rectly upon the managements of 
other hotels, such as the Buena Vista 
and the Whitehouse, located at 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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Sweet Goods Weight 
Cut Approved 
by Price Body 


Washington, D. C. — Lower retail 
prices will be charged, in certain 
cases, on such bakery products as 
cakes, doughnuts, pastries and cin- 
namon buns that have been reduced 
in weight in conformity with the 
Famine Emergency Committee’s rec- 
ommendations, the Office of Price 
Administration announced March 28. 

For each full cent saved in mate- 
rials cost for a sales unit of product, 
bakers will be required to make a 
corresponding reduction in consumer 
price. However, price reductions for 
fractions of a cent saved in materials 
costs will not be required. 

This amendment to Revised Max- 
imum Price Regulation 319 is the 
third emergency measure taken by 
OPA in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee for a 10% weight reduction in 
bread and bakery products. Price 
reductions for bread and bread-type 
rolls, covered in the first measure, 
could not practicably be provided 
mainly because a percentage of the 
low materials cost of a loaf of bread 
is too small an amount to be reflected 
uniformly in retail prices. 

However, OPA explained, the high- 
er materials cost of baked sweet goods 
makes it feasible to figure materials 
cost savings per sales unit in round 
cents and to provide uniform price 
reductions at retail. 

The American Bakers Association 
points out that any baker recalculat- 
ing his maximum prices’ under 
RMPR-319 during April, 1946 (up to 
May 10, 1946), for any product, the 
weight of which is being or has been 
reduced, should first recalculate his 
price in the manner provided in sec- 
tions 10 and 11 of RMPR-319 on the 
basis of the weight without the 10% 
reduction. 

The change in price may then be 
reflected as provided in section 12. 
Then, the baker can reduce the 
weight 10% without a change in price 
unless the saving in materials cost 
amounts to more than 1c. Where the 
saving amounts to more than Ie, all 
full cents saved must be deducted in 
arriving at the new maximum price. 





FAMILY CRIBS—The Chamber of Commerce of Shenandoah, Iowa, has 
formed a company to finance the conversion of 84 grain cribs into 42 
small homes, each with two bedrooms, bath, living room, kitchen and 
utility room. The 12-section grain cribs, which were built before the 
war, have been purchased from the Commodity Credit Corp. A few of 
the homes will be located at Malvern and Emerson, Iowa. 
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Remember Your Old Friend 





PIKES 
PEAK 
BAKERY 
FLOURS 








Back Again When 


Government Regulations Permit 


In the meantime remember that strict labora- 
tory control, and the same choice wheat— 
much of which was grown on the fertile farm- 
lands of the High Altitude Wheat Empire— 
goes into the production of our new 80% 
flours. All of which means that you get the 
best results possible during this critical 
period. 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
. General Offices: DENVER, COLO. 
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The TOWN CRIER label long has represented 
the best flour that milling skill can produce. 
Today that same production ability is being 
applied to make Town Crier a flour that gives 
better baking results than ordinary brands. For 
the baker who wants the best in the market, 


it is still TOWN CRIER. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _~ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Darkness 


T was never a pilot who started 
the idea that night falls. A pilot 

knows it does not. It oozes up out 
of the ground, fills the hollows and 
low places with purple pools of 
shadow that spread and rise to the 
tops of the trees and the houses. 
Long before the sky has darkened, 
the world below is swimming in night. 
And then finally darkness begins 
washing up over the sky from the 
east, climbing over the zenith, closing 
down at last over the final gleams 
of the sunset. Here and there stars 
begin to prick through, larger and 
more liquid than ever seen from the 
ground, and the moon, big and white, 
outlines the earth. Below the plane, 
lights map the towns, race along the 
roads, accepting but not relieving the 
blackness, for darkness clings to the 
ground. Whatever light there is, 
clings to the sky to the last—Alma 
Heflin in Adventure Was the Com- 
pass. 

Sign of the times in a Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., bakery: 

NOTICE: Effective immediately— 

The “customer is always right” will 
again be our policy. Clerks are in- 
structed to say please and thank you 
until further notice. 


Houdini Started Early 


bias late Harry Houdini, world- 
famous magician, who was partic- 
ularly noted for his breathtaking 
lock - opening achievements, began 
his career while still a young boy. 
His mother’s first knowledge of his 
cleverness in this line came to her 
one day when she baked some de- 
licious pies. Knowing Harry’s insati- 
able appetite for sweets, she hid the 
pies in a cupboard under lock and 
key. 

But young Harry smelled the fresh- 
ly baked delicacies and couldn’t re- 
sist. For hours he patiently tinkered 
with the cupboard lock until he 
opened it and the pies were his. 

From that day forward lock-pick- 
ing became an exciting pastime for 
Houdini, and one that brought him 
fame and fortune in later life. 


Labor Crisis 


5 i ina degree to which English farm- 
ing has come to depend upon pris- 
oner labor is not generally realized. 
In Leicestershire, for example, which 
had fewer than 6,000 regular work- 
ers before the war, 4,000 prisoners— 
Italian and German—were employed 
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in agriculture in October. In Buck- 
inghamshire 40% of the labor force 
in the 1945 harvest was made up of 
prisoners. 

The question that farmers are now 
asking is: “What will happen when 
the prisoners go back?” 

The official answer used to be that 


ex-servicemen would take the Ger- 


mans’ place. But the former service 
men who have been demobilized so 
far are showing a strong disinclina- 
tion to become farm workers. 
“There is not enough money in the 
job,” one of them put it. The recent 
refusal of the central wages board. to 
raise the minimum wage for agricul- 
tural workers above £3 10s. ($14) a 
week, will reinforce this reluctance. 
The government has not promised 
to retain the German prisoners be- 
yond the end of the coming harvest. 
Their departure may precipitate an 
agricultural crisis of the first magni- 
tude.—London Observer. 


Every man has three characters— 


that which he exhibits, that which he 
has, and that which he thinks he has. 


Russian Rice 


ITH the world confronted with 

a most critical shortage of rice 
and thousands of rice-eating peoples 
in the Far East threatened with ut- 
ter famine, Moscow reports that 
Russians scientists and farm experts 
have developed “several new and far- 
reaching types of rice,” as part of a 
campaign to encourage rice cultiva- 
tion. 

Commenting on the new types, 
Ivan Kopil of the Moscow Agricul- 
tural Acadamy, says: “Rice growing 
in the Soviet Union is carried on in 
areas in great varieties of climates, 
and soil conditions are second to 
none. This is made possible because 
many kinds of rice are cultivated. 

“Experience on a number of collec- 
tive farms and state farms has 


shown that if organization of the rice 
cultivation is correct, then it is pos- 
sible also to breed fish on the rice 
plantations without any great ex- 
pense involved.” 


Yes, it’s true, Henry: Ford, Thos. 
Edison and Chas. M. Schwab accom- 
plished what they have by working 
eight hour shifts—about two or three 


a day. —- 


Major Objective 

O produce a stable economy in the 

modern world, the first goal of 
industry must be to provide full em- 
ployment for all who want to work. 
Full employment will require the pro- 
duction of goods that the public needs 
or wants, at prices which the buyer 
can afford to pay. It will require 
such credit terms and facilities as 
may be needed to promote active 
buying. It will require adequate out- 
lets, conveniently placed. It will re- 
quire co-operative effort on the part 
of both management and labor to 
promote employment. 

To insure full employment will re- 
quire a new approach to every busi- 
ness problem. It will necessitate ap- 
praisal of all factors from the stand- 
point of their influence on employ- 
ment. It will give the postwar age a 
stimulus that should bring out our 
utmost capabilities—Bankers Bulle- 
tin. 


Outsmarted 


OR an entire semester students 

at the Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity in Shawnee tried to picture in 
their mind’s eye a theoretical apple 
pie which Prof. Orin Cornett cut up 
—figuratively—in order to demon- 
strate mathematical problems. The 
students seemed to be having great 
difficulty picturing the apple pie, and 
so the ‘“foxey” professor introduced 
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two real ‘apple pies into his demon- 
stration one day. While the attentive 
audience watched his every move, he 
passed out pieces to enthusiastic 
students in the course of his lecture. 
Only then did it occur to the profes- 
sor that he wasn’t so clever after 
all, for the students had foxed him 
into bringing real goods for the dem- 
onstration. 

The great pleasure of a dog is that 
you may make a fool of yourself with 
him and not only will he not scold 
you, but he will make a fool of him- 
self too.—Samuel Butler. 


Mella Toast 


] HILE staying at the Savoy in 
London, Nellie Melba, the Aus- 
tralian. singer, was on a strict diet, 
consisting largely of toast. The great 
chef, Escoffier, supervised the pro- 
duction of this item. 

One day an assistant cook took it 
upon himself to make the toast. He 
used very thin slices of bread. Placed 
before the soprano it looked dry and 
crisp. With a horrified gasp, the 
maitre d’hotel reached for the plate. 
But the singer had tastéd the toast. 
To his surprise she was delighted 
with it. As a result of this incident 
Melba toast came into being.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Those of you who have been with- 
holding your stock of cowbells from 
the market because of a dissatisfac- 
tion with the price ceiling for that 
commodity now are free to set your 
own price. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration recently removed the 
ceiling prices. You can charge all 
that the traffic will bear. 


There Is a Whisper 


Today there is a whisper in the 


ground, 

A wind-borne whisper of the earth 
awaking, 

No more than stir of leaf or breath 
of sound, 

A whisper where the willow buds are 
breaking. 

In fence corners the wild rose floss 
is spun, 

And on the hill, the slender dogwood 
candles, 

Wild mustard bloom borrows the gold 
of sun, 

And April walks in silver windflow- 
er sandals. 


—Alma Robison Higbee. 
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BLACKGUARDING BREAD 


I N his address to the recent meeting of bakery 
engineers at Chicago on his chosen subject of 
“Bread for Peace’ Under Secretary of Agriculture 
J. B. Hutson said: 

“The new flour has some definite nutritive 
advantages. As you well know, modern white 
flour for many years has been losing impor- 
tant values in milling. In order to make flour 
white and fine, with good keeping qualities, 
the outer coat of the grain was removed and 
with it about seven eighths of the thiamine 
and niacin, three fourths of the riboflavin, and 
four fifths of the iron, as well as some cal- 
cium, phosphorus and better-quality protein. 

“In recent years, of course, the enrichment 
process returned some of these values to our 
bread. Unenriched 80% flour has less of these 
B-vitamins and iron than enriched white flour, 
but if present levels of enrichment are con- 
tinued, the new 80% flour will have these 
same values—and in addition will improve the 
protein quality.” . 

It does not appear to us unreasonable to ask 
that those in temporary positions of unchalleng- 
able authority in the nation’s government who, in 
the present instance, have thrown the great bread 
industries into turmoil by enforced debasement 
of the quality of their products, might, at least, 
abstain from blackguarding those products by. un- 
supported and frequently disproved statements 
that the debased products are superior. 

The preference of the people of this country 
for fine, white flour and its delicious baked prod- 
ucts is conclusively established by the fact that, 
after a half century or more of attacks by phony 
nutritionists, Jess than 3% of the nation’s flour 
consumption is coarsely ground or so milled as to 
contain any of the fibrous parts of the wheat ber- 
ry. The simple fact is that white flour and bread 
are not chiefly produced by the bread industries 
to rob the people of nutrition. They are made 
that way solely because in this enlightened land 
the consumer does not like wheat husks any more 
than he likes potato peelings, pea pods or the 
shells of nuts. 

What, therefore, is to be gained, after making 
these industries goats of a stupidly conceived 
“wheat saving” device in the cause of world char- 
ity, by thereafter blackguarding the nutritional 
value and wholesomeness of the good white bread 
which the national taste prefers? If these self- 
elected guardians of our nutritional welfare would 
but look about the world, such a great part of 
which now is hungry, they would see that most 
of the nations and peoples responsible for civiliza- 
tion’s present low estate have for centuries been 
content with black bread, while white bread con- 
tinues to be the preference, without exception, of 
those peoples whom we regard as most enlight- 
ened in their. ideals as well as in their standards 
and manner of living. 

It is to be hoped that, in assuming his new 
duties as assistant secretary general of the Unit- 
ed Nations Organization, Mr. Hutson, who is a 
man of intelligence, marked ability and normally 
fair mind, will be somewhat more tolerant in his 
condemnation of things about which he has lim- 
ited, borrowed and not always dependable knowl- 
edge. 

e@e @ 


DOPE FOR FARMERS 


ITH lingering, if somewhat vague, memories 

of the days of long ago when Mary Ellen 
Lease, Jerry Simpson the “Sockless Socrates of 
Medicine Lodge” and the peerless William Jen- 
nings Bryan, were seeking to lead the American 
farmers to the promised land by sundry strange 
devices, we just have read a summary of the 14,- 
000-word program adopted by the National Farm- 
ers Union at the end of a three-day convention at 
Topeka, Kansas. More condensing gives us this: 
Demand that the government “take over’ In- 
ternational Harvester and General Motors. ... An 
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expression of sympathy for the strikers against 
these companies and a donation of cash for aid. 
. .. A new government land policy under which 
large farms would be taken over and subdivided 
into small farms, while too small farms would be 
bought by the government and rearranged into 
larger farms. . . . National legislation providing 
committees in each county to direct the manage- 
ment of each farm with authority over the kind 
of crops to be planted, such authority to be final. 

This and much more in providing agricultural 
direction and controls was followed by an endorse- 
ment of the British loan, a declaration against 
military draft, a bonus for veterans and the fol- 
lowing odds and ends: 

“Extension of price controls; more farm 
credit; full employment; limiting individual 
income to $25,000 a year throughout the na- 
tion; free college educations; national health 
program; extension of social security to cov- 
er farm labor, and river authorities similar 
to the Tennessee Valley authority for the. 
Missouri valley and the Columbia and Arkan- 
sas river valleys.” 

Surely it is little more than a decade since the 
American farmer prized his independence above 
all things and his homestead as the, very citadel 
of freedom. And now we find him, baited by 
schemes, bonuses, subsidies and billions spent on 
other strange, new devices borrowed from num- 
berless foreign sources, actually demanding that 


his long boasted freedom be exchanged for direc- ° 


tion by a vast bureaucracy with his every acre 
and crop, his seedtime and his harvest subject to 
order from his local commissar. 

Surely the farmer saviors of the nineties, with 
their single nostrum of free silver or some other 
magic dose, must not only be turning over in their 
graves, but, to borrow a phrase, spinning around 
like dervishes on the desert. 


MORE MIRACLE MILLING 


W E are puzzled by what mysterious alchemy 

of press agentry the Associated Press was 
moved to broadcast as news the story of how a 
young Persian-American named Yonan Malek has 
discovered a remarkable process by which the rice- 
eating world is soon to be blessed with a superfood 
containing all of the natural elements of the whole 
grain and thereby be uplifted to heretofore un- 
known health and happiness. 

The gist of the story is that in 1938 young Mr. 
Malek, “aged 28, husky and black-eyed,” was rid- 
ing a horse in California and passed a field of grain 
rotting in the mud. Upon inquiry he learned it 
was a field of rice and that it was rotting because 
there was no market for it. 

Mr. Malek took this sad condition as a challenge, 
and, although his activities previously had been 
devoted chiefly to acting as “a collector of ancient 
arts,” dismounted from his horse and “borrowed 
a laboratory” wherein he could attack the baffling 
problem. Handicapped by the fact that he had to 
go to and from his borrowed laboratory on foot 
to save bus fare, the horse perhaps lost or pawned, 
he confronted the challenge without fear. 

With what result? Need we say? With a rare 
combination of diligence and genius, in good time 
he developed a process of “parboiling” the rice, 
“as orientals have done for centuries,” thus open- 


21 
ing the pores of the grain, after which (we quote 
the Associated Press), “steam pressure blasts the 
brownish bran layer into the inner kernel.” That 
done (we resume the quotation), “the rice is me- 
chanically cooled, and as it dries and hardens the 
bran’s vitamin is locked inside.” There is more 
to the process, but the “locking of the vitamin in- 
side” as the end result should enable anyone to ap- 
preciate the rice revolution that impends. 

Some way the story of this epochal invention 
in rice “vitamin sealing” recalls to mind the star- 
tling revolution in the process of wheat milling 
brought to light a few years ago by one of our 
bread baking friends. In that case, however, the 
precious vitamins were not sealed inside but the 
grain was peeled so that all the rugged health ele- 
ments of the precious berry were preserved. Al- 
so, that amazing discovery was made by a retired 
gold miner who treated wheat, as it jolly well de- 
serves to be treated, like grains of gold. The gold 
miner had no horse, nor was he ever pictured as 
“husky and black-eyed.” However, our baker 
friend had his fun, charged off the cost and called 
it a day. 

It is, as memory recalls, something like 25 
years since the last newspaper revival of the 
phony old story of the few grains of wheat found 
in the wrapping of an Egyptian mummy. Despite 
their unpleasant resting place through the cen- 
turies, they proved fertile and, when planted, not 
only grew but sprouted a whole myriad of heads 
to every stalk so that the yield was a milk pail 
full or something for every straw. We do not re- 
call the flour making qualities beyond that they 
were quite incredible. Vitamins were then un- 
known so they could not be sealed in or anything 
else done about them. 

We wonder could the Associated Press find 
some of this wheat discovered, perhaps, by a re- 
tired pasha bumping about the desert in a jeep. 

e@e @ 
THE SECRETARY EXPLAINS 


MID the too few brighter beams of humor 

which shine out of the fog of depressing con- 
fusion at Washington, place in the record must be 
accorded to Secretary Wallace’s classic retreat 
from a “forecast” issued by his Department of 
Commerce last autumn that a study of the auto- 
mobile industry indicated that it could “raise pres- 
ent wages 15% and next year raise them another 
10% without boosting prices and still make profits 
second only to the year 1941.” 

For purposes of ready reference, therefore, we 
give below the text of the Wallace retraction is- 
sued, as he explains, ‘“‘after studies and discussions” 
in the department’s advisory council: 

“The projections in «the release of Nov. 1 
were not intended, nor should they have been 
regarded, as official forecasts of costs, prices 
‘or profits for the automobile industry or for 
industry as a whole. : 

“The study was intended as a projection 
based on specific and varying assumptions to 
point to the kinds of problems involved in the 
analysis of cost, price and profit relationships. 

“Such projections, although based on what 
seemed to be a reasonable range of assump- 
tions, were not intended nor should they have 
been interpreted as forecasts of what would 
actually happen.” 

This appeals to us as rarely lovely English re- 
flecting the polish which Secretary Wallace has 
acquired since President Roosevelt announced 
that he “liked the cut of his jib” and launched 
him as a tiny bark upon the bright sea of politics. 
His classic apology for the errors of his learned 
crystal-gazing staff might, however, have been 
more simply expressed in the words of a colored 
boy—we hope we are not violating the FEPC— 
who, coming off second best in the battle, ex- 
plained that he had made the mistake of “lookin’ 
at that big darky sidewise an’ didn’t take no ’count 
of how broad he was front an’ back an’ how far 
up he went.” 
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~Scientiric MILLING 


FROM 
SELECTED 


su cae MOSES CONTROLLED 
BEST 


PRECISION-MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 


BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


VEN under the emergency conditions Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
that prevail today, the watchful, scien- z Still Open for Representation 
tific milling that stands behind MOSES BEST 
is a firm gyarantee of superior bread flour 
for the baker. Every step in production is 
carefully controlled to insure the best baking 


results. You get the finest bakery flour in 
the market when you buy MOSES BEST. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— e MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwets. Daily 
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FACTS MADE FANCIFUL.—When 
a fiction writer of the impressionistic 
school gets down to the prosaic busi- 
ness of recording mere fact the re- 
sult (imagine Gertrude Stein in a 
market report!) can be curious. Here, 
for example, are some paragraphs 
from Meridel Le Sueur’s nonfiction 
opus, “North Star Country,” which 
deals chiefly with the wonders of the 
butter’ and cheese states of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin: 

“Wheat came to these shores as 

an immigrant. 

. Seed goes 

with pe opl e, 
f sewed up in the 

full petticoat, 
= hidden in the 
hide of a trunk, 
secreted in a sun- 
bonnet, or shaken out of an old 
Rae 

“Juggler Joe Brown put in the first 
wheat near Gray Cloud Island, or so 
he claimed, but the variety didn’t 
do well in frost. There are many 
folk stories of how good wheat was 
developed in the North Star Country. 

“One is that a farmer of Ontario, 
named Mr. Fife, had a Scotch hired 
man who was returning to Scotland 
and requested him to send back a 
Scotch bonnet from Glasgow. The 
hired man bought the bonnet and 
was walking along the docks in Glas- 
gow when he saw a vessel from the 
Black Sea unloading wheat, and filled 
the bonnet with wheat and sent it 
to Mr. Fife. 

“Another version is that it came 
in the lining of the hired man’s coat; 
and still another, probably authentic, 
that Mr. Fife was anxious to raise 
a better wheat than the Siberian 
wheat he had and so he sent to Scot- 
land for it. However, when he got 
the wheat, it had come from Danzig 
via the Baltic and the North Sea to 
Glasgow, and by ocean, lake, boat 
and ox team to Mr. Fife in On- 
tario. . 

“In the early days it was cut with 
sickles and bound with willow withes, 
and threshed on the barn floor with 
flails. I have seen it threshed dur- 
ing the depression in this primitive 
way still, in the villages. It was 
winnowed with a large scoop resting 
against the breast. Then it was 
ground in great windmills, and at last 
the French brothers [Meridel means 
the La Croix brothers] introduced 
the new-process middling purifier at 
the Washburn mills. The middlings 
had been thrown away; now the meal 
from the part of the berry which lies 
beneath the covering was also used. 
{The Le Sueur notion of cereal chem- 
istry has charm, n’est-ce pas?] Flour 
went up to two dollars a barrel in 
the East. Gigantic combines crushed 
the brothers and they died, their 
families destitute. But Washburn 
came out with 86 sets of rollers—of 
iron, corrugated and smooth, and por- 
celain—and broke the grain gradual- 
ly in six different breaks, and this 
was the best of all. [Some of the old 
millers, at the time, thought it was 
the worst of anything!] 







By Carroll K. Michener 


“The McCormick thresher and 
reaper made the big bonanza farm- 
ers possible—thousands of acres in 
wheat. The wheat was stacked in 
wigwams [sic!], and the great crews 
of threshers came. . . . The McCor- 
micks had designed a mechanism for 
cutting standing grain, but their 
binder used a wire which was no 
good; the cows got it in their stom- 
achs and it caused explosions in the 
flour mills, sparking the big grind- 
stones, and nobody could get the 
right kind of knot with twine which 
the grasshoppers wouldn’t eat—which 
could be applied to the wheels of the 
harvester... . 

“The seven principles of the reap- 
er were: straight knife attacking the 
standing grain by lateral as well as 
forward motion so gently that the 
ripe kernels would not be shaken; 
fingers or guards to support the 
grain at the moment of cutting; a 
reel to gather the grain in front of 
the reaper, and a platform for the 
severed grain; a mainwheel behind 
the horse to carry the machine and 
operate gears and some way to cut 
to one side of the line of draft, so 
the horse would walk on stubble 
while the cutter bar worked in the 
standing grain; and a divider at the 
outer end of the cutter bar, to divide 
the standing grain from that which 
was to be reaped.” 

Meridel makes complicated things 
seem very simple, indeed. Maybe 
she’s the one to tell us the meaning 
of the theory of relativity or to make 
facile the fission of the atom. 


% @ % If there’s any doubt of the 
sun-tanned political complexion of 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson’s 
affection for co-operatives it ought 
to be resolved by the extravagant 
hosannas with which his recent ad- 
dress before the National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives was greeted 
by Co-op Review, official monthly 
publication of the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Federation. Declar- 
ing that the speech was the soundest 
endorsement ever given to the co- 
operative movement by a cabinet 
member, the Review was thus ec- 
static: “When the last word fell from 
the secretary’s lips, the mighty audi- 
ence of co-operative executives that 
had gathered from coast to coast, 
and from the lakes to the Gulf, arose 
as one man and cheered, and cheered 
to the echo. His breadth and warmth 
of understanding of their aspiration 
to lift American farming onto a self- 
dependent level, above the fear of 
encroaching monopoly, fairly lifted 
them from their seats.” 


Thomas Jefferson, says his latest 
biographer, Saul K. Padover, depend- 
ed entirely .upon cakes and rum to 
keep him in the Virginia legislature. 
These corrupt practices—that’s what 
they'd be called today, of course— 
cost him about $25 in 1771. In the 
1774 campaign not even rum was 
needed, and he spent only 24 shil- 
lings on six dozen cakes. 








CHAFF .CONTAINING SOME 
GERM,—The British baking and mill- 
ing trade press recently featured 
some verses written by Robert Innes, 
president of the Glasgow Flour Mill- 
ers Association. Mr. dnnes, a miller 
of over 50 years’ experience, com- 
posed his rhymes in reply to a letter 
in one of the Scottish daily newspa- 
pers concerning the recently issued 
government white paper on the post- 
war loaf. Appended to the letter was 
the infamous slogan, “The whiter the 
bread, the sooner you’re dead,” which 
was published in its masthead many 
years ago by the London Daily Mail. 
The poem, which the author calls 
“Chaff Containing Some Germ,’ fol- 
lows: 


Oh! pure white bread. 


bread, 
The wonder is that I’m not dead, 
For 60 years I’ve been content 
To think of you as nourishment. 
How good you were no tongue can utter 
When covered over with fresh butter; 
But that, it seems, was an obsession 
Because the medical profession 
Insists that you were lacking in 
Every conceivable VITAMIN. 
And then a famous dietician, 
Or was it just a plain physician? 
Says: 


Oh! pure white 


“Tell the people they must eat 

Ninety per cent of all the wheat, 
(Including dirt from rats and mice 
Which when it’s ground may be quite nice, 
And in brown bread can’t be detected, 
Only the white bread is affected.) 
There isn’t any use in havin’ 

Bread that is short of riboflavin; 

And also hasn’t got enough 

Of various other kinds of stuff 
That’s in the wheat. Ah! well, it’s true, 
I'll mention some of them: to- you. 


The first one that occurs is smut, 

It isn’t very dreadful, but 

It’s just a little ball of soot 

And rather tastes the same, to boot, 
Though it may make the Wops nostalgic 
I haven’t much desire for garlic, 
But it appears, as farmers know, 
In places where it shouldn’t grow; 
And as our fathers knew of old 
There is another thing called mould. 
The famous seed called melilot, 
D’ye think I want it? 

I do NOT. 


If I could find a rhyme for cockle 
(The nearest thing is ‘Aristotle’’!) 

I'd bring it in. Then there are vetches 
The farmer calls them little wretches, 
But let them stick up for their rights— 
They’re not to be compared to mites, 
Who have another friend, the weevil 
(Not that I wish him any evil), 

But in white bread he can be traced 
Whereas in brown he’s just effaced, 
And all the things I’ve mentioned here, 
Including barley, oats and beer, 

Into our wheatmeal straight may go, 
And there’s no evidence to show 
Whether they’re in the bread or no. 


There’s various other kinds of seeds, 

There’s dust, and quite a lot of weeds 

Contained within a bag of wheat. 

Is that the stuff we’ve got to eat? 

Oh! pure white bread. Oh! pure white 
bread, 

The wonder is that I’m not dead. 

My father lived to 85, my mother 93, 

White bread was good enough for them, 

It's good enough for me. 


A New York Times gal, Jane Nick- 
erson, noting that two big dairy com- 
panies have begun adding vitamins 
and minerals to ice cream, suggests 
that this “might seem like gilding 
the lily.” Maybe this delicate fancy 
popped into her head, too, when we 
began enriching flour and bread— 
and that would have been a lot more 
appropriate. ‘Depends, I suppose, on 
whether she means a white lily or a 
yellow lily, and upon whether the 
gilding is figurative or literal. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 7-8.—Connecticut Bakers As- 
sociation, spring convention at Hotel 
Elton, Waterbury, Conn; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

April 9-10.—Nebraska Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention at Fon- 
tenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb; secre- 
tary, Tom Naughtin, T. F. Naughtin 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

April 12. — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers, annual spring 
meeting at Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa; secretary, A. G. Bucher, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

April 15-17.—Kansas Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Missouri Bakers Association, 
joint spring meeting at President Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Mo; secretary, Kan- 
sas Bakers Association, J. H. Shell- 
haas, 709 North Jackson St., Junc- 
tion City, Kansas; secretary, Mis- 
souri Bakers Association, Fred L. 
Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

April 28-29.—Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, annual convention at Faust 
Hotel, Rockford, Ill; secretary, Thel- 
ma E. Dallas, 58 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

May 6-8.—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica, annual convention at The Drake, 
Chicago, Ill; secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
ert T. Stokes, 233 West Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

May 7-8.—Ontario Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont; sec- 
retary, Robert H. Ackert, Bruce 
Bldg., 10 MacNab St. S., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

May 12-14. —tTri-State Bakers As- 
sociation, convention at Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La; secretary-treas- 
urer, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

May 12-14.— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual ‘con- 
vention at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; secretary - treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, 23-25 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

May 13.—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual convention at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; 
secretary, Harry Hunter, 105 West 
Adams St., Chicago. 

May 13-16.—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls, Ont; secretary, 
Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

May 14-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Herman Steen, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

May 18-20.— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, mid-year convention at 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa; secre- 
tary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41. Pa. 

May 19-21.—Michigan Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention at Le- 
land Hotel, Detroit, Mich; secretary, 
C. W. Swanson, 984 West Willis Ave., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

May 27-28. — American Millers 
Association,. annual convention at 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky; secre- 
tary, H. N. Jernigan, 1386 So. Arcadia 
Park, Lexington 10, Ky. 

June 3-7.—Association of Operative 
Millers, 50th annual convention at 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill; secre- 
tary, W. E. McCraith, Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The Flour of theNation” 
Rs 





, |, See short patents or straights, there is no sub- 
stitute for milling “know how” in the production of good bakery 


flours. Now more than ever the skill of the miller is reflected in 
the kind of bread the baker makes. We’re proud of the production 
skill that gives American Flours the reliable uniformity a baker 


can bank on. : 


ancan Flours , Inc. 


Ga M. ROSS, , PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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1945 World Wheat Outturn Smallest 
Since 1929 at 5,200,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—World wheat 
production in 1945, totaling about 
5,200,000,000 bus, is the smallest 
since 1929 and 8% less than in 1944, 
according -to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The decrease is the result of below- 
average harvests in all areas except 


North America and Asia where total 
production was considerably above 
average, but smaller than the year 
before. The great production drop 
was in Europe where the total 1945 
wheat harvest is estimated at about 
1,035,000,000 bus, or 36% smaller 
than prewar. 

The small world wheat crop, accen- 


tuated by world shortages of other 
grains, has resulted in 1945-46 world 
import needs for wheat greatly ex- 
ceeding the supply despite surpluses 
much above prewar world exports. 
The increase in wheat import re- 
quirements has come chiefly from 
Europe and North Africa. Larger 
shipments are needed by regular im- 


HUBBARD 
- flausr FLOURS 


Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


66 Years of Quality Milling 


Plus 


the superior: 


atoh’ del ame late, 


greater food 


value of 


Northwestern 


Spring Wheat 


ubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH: 4130 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Mother Hubbard Spring Maide 


University Hubbard's Special 


SUPE rlative 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


King Hubbard High Gluten 


Athlete Sonny Hubbard High Gluten 
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porting countries, and sizable ship- 
ments are needed by several coun- 
tries which normally are wheat ex- 
porters such as Poland, Yugoslavia 
and French Morocco. India also is 
seeking wheat imports because of 
its poor wheat crop prospects and 
a shortage of rice. 

Surplus stocks in Argentina and 
Australia are below normal, follow- 
ing smaller than average production 
in 1945-46, and are not expected to 
exceed 150,000,000 bus during 1946. 
Smaller than average surpluses in 
these countries has meant that Can- 
ada and the United States are the 
chief suppliers of the estimated prob- 
able exports of 850,000,000 to 900,- 
000,000 bus during the crop year 
beginning July 1, 1945, and ending 
June 30, 1946. 

Bread rationing is continuing in 
most countries, with further reduc- 
tions in rations expected, because of 
the unfavorable wheat supply situa- 
tion. Milling extraction rates are be- 
ing increased in some deficit areas to 
stretch supplies. 

World wheat acreage and yields 
both decreased in 1945, the former 
dropping 8% below the 1935-39 av- 
erage, compared with a 12% decline 
in total production under the same 
prewar period. The near record acre- 
age and record production in the 
United States were in decided con- 
trast with the low level acreage and 
yields in other parts of the world. 

Smallest relative yields were in 
Europe and North Africa, and were 
caused chiefly by drouth and fertil- 
izer shortage. Factors restricting 
European wheat production also in- 
cluded land reform measures, hur- 
ried population shifts, and shortage 
of draft power and equipment. 

The wheat harvest in the prewar 
boundaries of the Soviet Union in 
1945 is believed to be the highest 
since 1942, but still considerably be- 
low average. The gain is attributed 
to increased acreage rather than to 
increased yields. 

South America’s wheat production 

(Continued on page 96.) 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mits Ar FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. ° 

Member Millers’ National Federation 








Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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Wheat, Flour, Other Grains Total 
71% of USDA Food Export Goals 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that during the current quarter of 
1946 (January-March), approximate- 
ly 3,813,000 tons of food from United 
States supplies have been designated 
for shipment to combat starvation in 
liberated and occupied countries— 
out of a total of 5,347,000 tons esti- 
mated as available for all exports, 
including United Kingdom, United 
States territories and others. 

Fulfillment of the export program 
for the liberated and occupied coun- 
tries—considered - by officials to be 
the maximum that could be supplied 
this quarter—depends primarily on 
the success of procurement programs 
and the ability to overcome domestic 
and transocean transportation diffi- 
culties. 

Wheat, flour and other grains, 
generally considered most vital 
in war-devastated areas, com- 
prise about 71% of the depart- 
ment’s maximum estimates for 
these claimants. 

In accordance with the President’s 
policy of “complete and immediate 
mobilization of this country’s tre- 
mendous resources to win this world- 
wide war against mass starvation,” 
the department is putting emergency 
measures into effect as rapidly as 
possible in order to make this food 
available to foreign claimants. 

Amounts included in the depart- 
ment’s maximum estimates fall con- 
siderably short of what claimants 
have submitted as their minimum re- 
quirements, many of which are held 
at or below subsistence level because 
of financial limitations. All food desig- 
nated for liberated countries is paid 
for either directly by them on a 
cash or credit basis or by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration for areas under its 
supervision. 

During the current quarter, about 
33,500,000 tons of United States 
food supplies are estimated to be 
available for all purposes. The esti- 
mated distribution pattern is as fol- 
lows: 


% of 

Destination Tons total 

Us Be GEVEIGDD «0.2 000% 26,675,000 79.8 

U. 8S. military & services 1,409,000 4.2 
Exports and shipments— 
total (Including liber- 

ated & occupied areas) 5,347,000 16.0 

WOE = wee bewnscuceme 33,431,000 100.0 


For the 1945 calendar year, a total 
of about 146,500,000 tons of food was 
actually distributed from United 
States supplies to all sources, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates. Liber- 
ated and occupied countries received 
about 8,535,000 tons of an estimated 
total of 15,386,000 tons for all ex- 
ports and shipments, including Unit- 
ed Kingdom, United States territories 
and others. Distribution was approx- 
imately as follows: 


% of 

Destination Tons total 

Dw. B. Civilians oo .....2. 119,229,000 81.3 

U. 8. military & services 11,947,000 8.2 
Exports and shipments— 

ORE Ses shee teehee 15,386,000 10.5 

WOON O48 Co ealetisns 6 146,562,000 100.0 


Although this country is providing 
a large proportion of the food going 
into liberated and occupied areas, 
other countries are also supplying 
substantial quantities. These coun- 
tries include Canada, which is ex- 
porting food .at a higher rate than 
ever before in history; Australia, 
which has undergone severe drouth; 
Argentina, which has been handi- 
capped by severe drouths and limi- 


tations in its internal transportation 
system, and other South American 
countries. Countries in the Carib- 
bean area are also contributors, as 
well as New Zealand. Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden are exporting a 
few items even though they have 
deficits in some essential food com- 
modities. 

Added to domestic production of 
liberated and occupied areas and 
quantities provided by other coun- 
tries, actual receipt of the full 3,- 


813,000 tons of food from the United 
States will mean the difference be- 
tween starvation and subsistence to 
large groups of people and between 
bare subsistence and a diet sufficient 
to enable other groups to regain 
strength enough to aid in the reha- 
bilitation of their country’s economy, 
officials said. 

At present levels of consumption, 
United States civilians will consume 
at least 10 to 12% more food on the 
whole than before the war and at 
least as much as in 1945, taking pop- 
ulation changes into account, the an- 
nouncement said. In 1945 as a 
whole, it is estimated that United 
States civilians consumed an aver- 
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age of 3,300 calories per man per 
day, compared with 3,250 calories per 
day before the war. Preliminary es- 
timates for 1946 indicate an increase 
of about 1% in calorie consumption 
over 1945. Consumption will, how- 
ever, be reduced to the extent that 
the conservation program becomes 
effective. 

Shortages of sugar, butter, fats and 
oils, which will continue to be felt 
most in this country, have only a 
slight relationship to the export pro- 
gram for liberated and occupied 
countries. Since a substantial pro- 
portion of this country’s supplies of 
sugar and large quantities of fats 
and oils are normally imported, the 
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So Long 





Little Cotten Bag, Don't You Cry. 
You'll Be A Pretty Dress By and By. . 













A pretty dress is only one of many attractive and 


useful things women are making with cotton bags. 
You’d be amazed at the scores of ideas for sewing 
with cotton bags, described and illustrated in the 
32-page booklet “Bag Magic”. Teachers of sewing 
classes and rural homemakers are ordering this 
unique booklet at the rate of a million copies a 
year! From advertisements in every national and 


many regional farm magazines, requests continue to 
pour in. This thrifty idea for sewing has caught on 
with a vim, giving new sales momentum to products 


packed in cotton bags. 


A BUSINESS BUILDER FOR YOU 


Manufacturers are using “Bag Magic 
for Home Sewing” to increase sales, and 
open new dealer outlets for products in 
cotton bags. Write for free sample copy 


NATIONAL 


and low quantity prices. Address: Dept.1. 


COTTON COUNCIL 










OF AMERICA 


MEMPHIS 1, 


P, O. BOX 18 


TENNESSEE 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 
































BASIC VALUES 


The basic values of good flour production have not 
been changed by the government regulations for a 


standard wheat extraction percentage. 


Superior flours will still come from better wheats, 


expertly milled. There is no other way. 


It has been a point of pride that Thoro-Bread flour 
shall always represent the best in the market. To 
that end, our favorable location for fine milling 
wheats, our modern milling facilities and our every 
effort will continue to be directed ...to make 


Thoro-Bread always a superior baking flour. 


HANOLD OF STEALING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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TABLE 1—PROGRAM OF FOOD DISTRIBUTION OUT OF U. 8S. SUPPLIES, 


JAN.-MARCH, 1946 (in,th 





ousands of short tons) 
Other grains, 


Wheat including 
and flour soybeans & 
Total (wheat equiv.) products 
Claimant group— 1 2 3 
Total food distribution .........-..-.eeeeeeeee 33,431 6,724 1,601 
We AVANTE ooo ssc 0 ev tediwie lee ena se te we ke 26,675 3,776 960 
U. 8S. military and war services ..........+.+.+- 1,409 156 10 
Exports and shipments—total .......-+sss0++ 5,347 2,792 631 
CU. CRE FITORIOG oe aie Sic ee dcevee 143 bd 11 
United Kingdom and services ...m....... 506 182 48 
Tie ee ras nie oe wre ck ee ere 8 Pa se ld dea 7 +8 ae 
Liberated and occupied areas (see below) 3,813 2,475 242 
OUNOr  SRPOLTH io Silo gcc ne oles we see Vales ns 878 135 330 
Liberated and occupied areas—total ........ 3,813 2,475 242 
In Europe—subtotal .......--e- eee eeeeeeee 3,570 2,410 231 
btf) 2S a Aes oo OS SNe PRR Ie 1,627 1,053 111 
France and French North Africa ..... 842 610 24 
BO hi Fins 8 Ba ie de BENS E OOS EO 157 53 28 
Netherlands. . ..i6i id vec ck es cceeeees 140 45 45 
NOPWEY 2.0 obo bs edie CREE e ede cece oece 35 3 23 
Greece (not UNRRA) .......-++.+-. o 2 Ke ses 
Italy (not UNRRA) ........++-- 290 256 
Military -civilian feeding me 477 390 dine 
In Far East—subtotal .....-..--eeeeeeeee 243 65 11 
Philippines (not UNRRA) ..........+- 148 22 11 
Military civilian feeding ............. 45 34 
Netherlands East Indies ............. 50 9 


*No information available on which to base estimate. 


tIncludes 103,000 tons of wheat, 18,800 to 
and 688 tons of soya flour for China, and 2,5 
lard for the Philippines. 


destruction of the major producing 
areas during the war is the basic 
cause of the severe shortage here, as 
well as in the rest of the world. 
Table No. 1, presented in adjoining 


sweet goods .. . and she 


can produce. 


inferior flours that are bound 
cake .. 


trol and, above all, the “know 
in the milling process itself. 


how to produce high grade cake 
flours. Stock’s PATENT and 
De.icakE (for high sugar ratios) 
have been meeting top quality 


for many years. 


National Institute of Transit Advertising. 





F. W. Stock & Sons know 


standards for leading bakers’ 


*Average expenditure of Buffalo and Cin- 
cinnati families in a 1945 survey by. the 


ns of rice, 8,000 tons of dehydrated soups 
50 tons of dairy products and 110 tons of 


columns, is a breakdown by com- 
modity. and by claimant of the plan 
for distribution of United States sup- 
plies of wheat, flour and other grains 
for the current quarter. 


SHE’LL SPEND $35.35° 


RS. Average Cake Customer spends $35.35* annually for 


wants her money’s worth: She 


wants the tender, tasty cake that only top quality ingredients 


Let’s think a bit about that $35.35. About $1.40 of that 
figure represents cake flour cost to the baker. 
cake flour costs so little that it is foolish to be satisfied with 


Top quality 


to produce a coarser, tougher 


. and the risk of losing valuable customers. 

Making top quality cake flours is a specialized milling job. 
It requires special wheat selection, adequate elevator capacity 
for separate binning, strict laboratory con- 


how” 





PROGRAM COMPLETED FOR 
CHEMISTS’ JOINT MEETING 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Ten technical 
reports have been included in the 
program for the joint meeting of the 
Pioneer, Kansas City and Nebraska 
Sections of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists to be held 
here April 12 and 13. The depart- 
ment of milling industry staff will 
be hosts to the members of the three 
groups and the sessions will be held 
on the Kansas State College cam- 
pus. 

John Giertz, chemist, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, chairman of the 
Pioneer Section, will be the presiding 
officer at the session scheduled for 
the evening of April 12. Following 
a welcome from L. E. Call, director of 
the agricultural experiment station, 
these reports will be presented: 

“Effect of Variety and Environ- 
ment on the 1945 Wheat Crop,” by 
R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

“A Realistic Approach to Better 


- 
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For 83 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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Wheat,” C. E. Skiver, director, Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association. 

“Kansas City Section Report on 
the Standardization of the Gassing 
Power Test,” E. F. Tibbing, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

“Kansas City Section Soft Wheat 
Committee Report,” J. A. Shellen- 
berger, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

E. J. Rosse, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., chairman of the Ne- 
braska Section, will be the presiding 
officer for the session on Saturday 
morning, April 13. The following 
program has been scheduled: 

“The Use of Active Dried Yeast,” 
Paul P. Merritt, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Production of Sugar Syrups from 
Grain,” A. C. Bantz, Farm Crops 
Processing Corp., Omaha, Neb. 

“Amylase Inhibitors in Cereals,” 
Eric Kneen, Kansas State College. 

“When We Mix,” Rowland J. Clark, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

“Testing Soft Wheat Flour,” George 
Garnatz, Kroger Food Foundation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“The Present Status of Wheat Ker- — 


nel Identification,” Francis McKown, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

A luncheon will be served to reg- 
istered members in Thompson Hall 
on the campus. John Whinery, chair- 
man of the Kansas City Section, will 
preside. Following the luncheon, H. 
E. Myers, of the agronomy depart- 
ment, Kansas State College, will dis- 
cuss the agriculture of the Middle 
East. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head 
of the milling industry department 
of the college, states that because of 
the scarcity of hotel rooms in Man- 
hattan, it will be necessary for those 
attending the sessions to share rooms 
and urges that reservation requests 
be sent either to the Wareham or 
Gillet hotel in the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN FOOD FIRM 
ADDS THREE PLANTS 


Toronto, Ont.—At the annual meet- 
ing of Canadian Food Products, Ltd., 
it was stated that Barker’s Bakeries, 
Ltd; Manning Biscuit Co., Ltd., and 
the Federal System of Bakeries, Ltd., 
all of Toronto, have been purchased 
since the end ‘of the war as a first 
step in expansion of Woman’s Bak- 
ery, Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary. 
Current assets of Canadian Food 
Products, Ltd. totaled $1,676,830, 
with current liabilities at $764,155, 
leaving a working capital of $912,675 
compared with $511,249 in previous 
year. 
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Feed Trade Hits Allocation 


of Protein to Tobacco Growers 


Washington, D. C.—Recent efforts 
of tobacco growers to obtain sup- 
plies of linseed and soybean meals 
for fertilizer have provoked unfa- 
vorable comment from feed industry 
sources over the diversion of thése 
products at a time when an over-all 
protein shortage of feed exists. 

The tobacco industry has been 
given an allocation of 40,000 tons of 
protein meals for 1946 for fertilizer 
use by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This amount is the same as 
was provided last year and repre- 
sents approximately 60% of the to- 
bacco industry’s base use. 

According to USDA officials the 
tobacco industry is eligible to re- 
ceive protein meal from set-aside 
pool under WFO 9. 

Approximately one third of the to- 
tal allocation is slated for use in 
Connecticut and USDA officials state 
that tobacco growers in this state 
had obtained more than half of their 
requirements prior to Jan. 1, 1946. 

USDA has justified its allocation 
of this scarce commodity on grounds 
that no satisfactory substitute was 
available if protein supplies were 
denied to the tobacco producers. Or- 
dinarily tobacco producers prefer 
cottonseed meal for fertilizer use 
but in the absence of this product 
either linseed or soybean meal can 
be substituted. 

Except for the state of Connecti- 
cut, tobacco industry demands for 
protein meal fertilizer are spread 
evenly throughout the year and ef- 
forts to obtain these supplies will 
not sharply disturb efforts of other 
users to obtain supplies. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEE HEADS NAMED 
FOR CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America, president 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, has announced the 
names of chairmen of the various 
committees for the organization’s an- 
nual convention to be held at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., from May 13 to 16, in- 
clusive. The committee chairmen 
named by Mr. Skovholt are: 

J. A. Anderson, Board of Grain 
Commissioners, Winnipeg, editing and 
program. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, fats and oils. 

George . Garnatz, Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, baking chem- 
istry and technology. 

W. F. Geddes, Division of Agri- 
cultural Biochemistry, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, general. 








Frank C. Hildebrand, General 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, analytical 
methods. 


N. L. Kennedy, Corn Products In- 
dustries Research Foundation, New 
York, wet corn milling. 

Eric Kneen, department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, malting and brewing. 

A. W. Alcock, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, general chairman of 
the convention committee. 

D. A. MacTavish, Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. 

The General Brock Hotel on the 
Canadian side of the falls will be 
convention headquarters. Additional 
hotel accommodations have been ob- 
tained at the Foxhead Inn on the 
Canadian side and at the Hotel 


Niagara on the’ American side. No 
single room will be available, the 
managers of the hotels assert, in 
order to accommodate as many dele- 
gates as possible. 
¥ ¥ 

D. W. Kent-Jones on Program 

London, Eng—Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones, a leading British cereal chem- 
ist and author of ‘Modern Cereal 
Chemistry” and other technical ref- 
erence books, has been invited to read 


a paper at the opening session of the 
1946 convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to be 
held at Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
13-16. 

Dr. Kent-Jones is planning to leave 
England: during the first week of 
April and to spend about 10 days in 
New York and then go to Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., reaching that.city about 
April 26, where he will spend ap- 
proximately one week. 

From Minneapolis he will go to 
Canada, visiting at Winnipeg and To- 
ronto before attending the cereal 
chemists’ meeting. 

During his tour he plans to give 
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a number of private lectures to the 
staffs of several firms in the United 
States. His last visit to America 
was in 1928 when he read a paper at 
a cereal chemists’ convention that 
was held in Minneapolis. Since that 
time he has gained an_ interna- 
tional reputation. His partner in 
the .Dover Laboratories, Dr. A. 
J. Amos, also is held in high re- 
pute among cereal chemists and the 
services they render are of great 
value to the British milling industry. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A cup of sifted cake flour weighs 
approximately 3% oz and a cup of 
unsifted cake flour weighs 4% oz. 
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Housewife’s Taste Called Guage 
_ for Profitable Cake Production 


Chicago, Ill.—More attention in the 
cake field should be paid to consum- 
er preference—if the baker is going 
to hold on to the increased business 
he gained during the war years. 

The above is the opinion of A. A. 
Schaal of Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who discussed the bak- 
ery engineer’s responsibility in cake 


production during March 14 sessions 
of the annual meeting of American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. Arthur 
F. Cordes, retail baker of Everett, 
Mass., presided at the cake sessions. 


The housewife’s criticism of whole-. 


sale cakes is that they are too dry 
and lack flavor, Mr. Schaal stated. 
She buys her cakes because it is con- 


venient to do so, but she may not 
continue when raw materials are 
again plentiful. It is up to the baker 
to give her what she wants. The 
price asked is a second consideration, 
Mr. Schaal said. 

Mr. Schaal believes that the cake 
baker has an almost unlimited field 
in which to work, and his success 
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will depend upon how eager he is to 
serve his clientele. An attractive 
looking package will not long satisfy 
the customer, if the goods contained 
therein are not palatable and satis- 
fying, he said. 

A wide variety of cakes is not con- 
sidered necessary. Surveys show that 
the three sales leaders are chocolate, 
yellow and white cakes; that con- 
sumers are not looking for new types, 
but they do want cakes that are 
moist, rich and of good flavor. 


Opinions on 80% Flour 

In closing, Mr. Schaal said his 
experiments with the 80% extrac- 
tion flour were fairly satisfactory, 
without requiring any great changes 
in formulas. The cakes produced 
were perhaps a little coarser in tex- 
ture, slightly darker in color, but 
volume was not affected materially 
and flavor was not at all objection- 
able. 

The cake panel was headed by 
Arthur G. Hackett of Drake Baker- 
ies, Brooklyn, N: Y., and included 
A. J. Vander Voort, baking school 
director for Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, and technical ed- 
itor of The American Baker; Ralph 
M. Bohn, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis; Dr. L. Russell Cook of 
the W. E. Cleary Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J; Fred Gerhard, Spang Baking 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and Henri C. 
Lench of the H. A. Johnson Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., as participants. 


Cake Staling Possibility 

A discussion by Mr. Vander Voort 
of 80% extraction flour pointed out 
that experiments made to date indi- 
cate that cake problems are not 
going to be as difficult as earlier 
anticipated. His comments were 
practically the same as those made 
by Mr. Schaal onthe same subject, 
except that he added that the prod- 
uct became stale a little faster than 
when made with regular cake flour. 

Opinions expressed from the floor 
were to the effect that, when millers 
complete their mill adjustments, the 
new type of flour will prove satis- 
factory. 

The question of adequate conveyor 
systems and mechanical equipment 
to handle a wide variety of goods in 
a house-to-house plant was covered 
in detail by Mr. Gerhard. He used a 
chart to illustrate his remarks, and 
emphasized the necessity for plenty 
of space for cooling. He _ believed 
that goods allowed to cool in room 
temperature proved more satisfac- 
tory than when cold air was used. 


Vanilla Discussions Heated 

The remarks of Mr. Lench on the 
question, “Does pure vanilla. bake 
out?” brought out extended and heat- 
ed comment from the floor. Mr. 
Lench, who believes that the baking- 
out of pure vanilla from a cake is 
a myth that should be disregarded. 
quoted figures to prove his case but 
pointed out that the real test wa: 
in taste itself. In citing inside cak« 
temperatures of not more than 210' 
F., in .comparison with the known 
boiling point of 280° F. for aromatic 
flavoring solids of pure vanilla, Mr 
Lench concluded that pure vanillz 
does not bake out, and said tha 
final proof was in the eating of the 
cake. 

Mr. Bohn of Minneapolis answered 
the question: “Is soy flour an asse 
to the cake batter, or is it to be 
considered only a substitute for other 
ingredients now unobtainable?” by 
pointing out that soy flours help to 
retard staling through a process no‘ 
entirely understood. Soy flours, he 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 
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said, give the cake a “feeling” or 
appearance of moisture, when used 
in a certain quantity, but tend to 
make the cake gummy when too 
much is used. A five-day-old cake 
containing soy flour usually has the 
appearance of three-day-old cake 
containing no soy flour, he said. 
Further questions of Mr. Lench as 
to the relative merits of pure and 
imitation vanilla flavorings, involv- 
ing the percentage of vanillin re- 
quired in USP vanilla standards, and 
the pH of cake batters prompted Mr. 
Lench to remark that the housewife 
doesn’t know about pH’s and other 
technical terms, but still manages 
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to produce a good, flavorful cake. 
He said the baker must learn to 
produce cake to compete with the 
housewife’s product, and pointed out 
that the housewife used pure vanilla. 

In answer to a proposition from 
the floor that perhaps flavor, as 
“rounded out” by pure vanilla, was 
sometimes destroyed by an improper 
use of or by poor baking powder, 
Mr. Lench agreed that too much 
alkalinity will reduce flavor. He 
would not recommend any definite 
pH and reiterated that the house- 
wife doesn’t know specific technical 
data, and that it would be well for 
the baker to emulate her products by 


relying more on his taste in produc- 
ing a cake that would satisfy her. 


Syrup Definitions 


A question to Mr. Vander Voort as 
to the use of syrups to replace gran- 
ulated sugar in cake production oc- 
casioned -a set of definitions offered 
by Mr. Bohn, who pointed out that 
“syrup” was a loose term which 
should be used advisedly. He 
listed sucrose or cane type syrup, 
glucose or corn syrup, dextrose, spe- 
cial sweet corn syrups and wheat 
syrups, and recommended that it be 
clearly understood what type of 
syrup is being discussed before defi- 
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nite experiences and experiments be 
reported among the trade. 

Sucrose, or cane syrups, were de- 
scribed as being almost equal to 
granulated sugar in strength. Glu- 
cose, or corn syrup, Mr. Bohn said, 
was really not designed for cake bat- 
ters because of the unfavorable ef- 
fect upon texture caused by the dex- 
trins present. Mr. Cordes then point- 
ed out that good results with 50% 
cane syrup and 50% dextrose mixed 
had been obtained in cake baking 
with the accompanying addition of 
certain amounts of cream of tartar. 

The best material for conveyor 
belting, said Mr. Gerhard, depends 
on the product to be moved. For 
bread and packaged cake, he recom- 
mended canvas. Heavy, smooth 
leather was suitable for iced cakes, 
and he considered heavy steel mesh 
or plate to be proper for pans. Coarse 
wire mesh was advocated for dough- 
nuts and pastries, and a _ fine 
wire mesh was especially empha- 
sized as suitable for the cooling of 
cakes. 

In discussing the proper use of 
lecithins with hydrogenated shorten- 
ings, Dr. Cook pointed out that leci- 
thin in connection with emulsified 
shortenings tends to permit an in- 
crease in moisture content, but quali- 
fied his statement that moisture re- 
tention was about the same in using 
lecithin with either emulsified or 
hydrogenated shortenings. He said 
that moisture loss was somewhat 
slower with hydrogenated shorten- 
ings, however. 

Another question on vanilla flavor- 
ings as posed to Mr. Lench brought 
out repetition of his contention that 
the baker should emulate the house- 
wife. He recommended 4 to 6 oz of 
vanilla to 100 Ibs of cake batter, pro- 
vided the cake was not to be iced. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WINE FRUIT CAKE 

Sherry wine and brandy flavor a 
fruit cake mixture marketed by the 
Charles P. Wagner & Bro. Co. of 
New Orleans, La. 
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Frozen Baked Goods Field 
No Mystery, Says Pioneer 


Chicago, Ill—Declaring he was 
puzzled that many bakers still re- 
gard the field of frozen bakery prod- 
ucts as a mystery, R. M. Woods of 
Woods’ Bon Ton, Evanston, IIl., 
opened his discussion of that subject 
with the statement that he had “no 
cat to let out of the bag” when he 
appeared on the March 14 afternoon 
program of the twenty-second annual 


meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 

If bakers did not interest them- 
selves in this new field, Mr. Woods 
warned, members of the frozen food 
industry itself might soon enter the 
baking industry as competitors. The 
greater the number of bakers that 
enter the field, the more the industry 
has to gain from their pooled experi- 


ences, he said. 

As a pioneer in the field, Mr. 
Woods recounted the background of 
the frozen baked goods market, which 
he described as the natural out- 
growth of the tendency for the house- 
wife to accept products which would 
save time for her in the kitchen. He 
also recalled the practice of early 
American settlers in northern cli- 
mates who often froze unbaked 
doughs out-of-doors for later baking. 

His personal interest was intrigued 
in 1938, and venturing into the field 
with the expectation that such prod- 
ucts would require some changes in 
formula, he evolved a new type of 
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BAKERS’ FOUNDATION 
INCREASED 


Paid contributions to the 
American Bakers Foundation 
have been increased by $46,785, 
making a total of over $570,519 
paid subscriptions through Dec. 
81, above the origina] fund. The 
total subscriptions, both paid 
and unpaid, including the orig- 
inal $314,452, now come to over 
$885,596. 




















pie crust with the aid of home rec- 
ipes. His merchandising program, he 
said, was based on freshness appeal 
(“Oven fresh—we make ’em; you 
bake ’em’’), and the result in the case 
of pies, has been an inability to take 
care of demand. 

Bakery products made up at Mr. 
Woods’ bakery for sale as frozen 
goods are largely limited to pies, 
French coffee cake, muffins and din- 
ner rolls. 


The pies are made up in two sizes 


—9 in and 8 in—and may be placed 
in the oven for baking while still 
frozen. Muffins and cup cakes are 
scaled and rounded and then frozen 
in specially designed paper cups. 
After freezing, they are packed in 
boxes. Mr. Woods warned that muf- 
fins and cup cakes should not be 
left in the freezer too long before 
packing. 

Round dinner rolls produced in the 
Woods shop, requiring 1% to 2 hours’ 
proofing time in the housewife’s 
kitchen, are placed in the freezer 
after scaling and rounding, and are 
packed 1 doz to a box with a cello- 
phane window. However, the French 
coffee cake, as well as the pies, muf- 
fins and cup cakes can be baked 
frozen. ; 

Mr. Woods explained that he had 
concentrated his production on the 
above few types because of his pres- 
ent production facilities, because new 
packaging facilities for the new prod- 
ucts had not yet been fully devel- 
oped and because he considered it 
unwise to produce goods other than 
those where the factor of “oven 
freshness” was important to the 
housewife. 

He described his experiences with 
frozen baked goods as an indication 
of what might be done toward less- 
ening or eliminating night work and 
heavy Friday production. 

Questioned from the floor, Mr. 
Woods listed the selling prices of his 
frozen products as follows: 9-in pie 
85c, 8-in pie 65c, French coffee cake 
40c, blueberry muffins 50c and dinner 
rolls 30c. He also stated during the 
questioning period that he had en- 
countered no danger in the refreezing 
of frozen fruit that he utilized in 
making his pie fillings. 

When questions were raised as to 
how long unbaked frozen products 
would keep until baking, several 
personal experiences were described 
from the floor, tending to indicate 
that even three and one half to four 
hours was not serious. To avoid ex- 
cess saturation of pie crusts, Mr. 
Woods suggested brushing the bottom 
crust with fat or margarine. 

Such goods are frozen at —10° 
to —20° and selling cabinets should 
be kept at zero, it was brought out in 
the questioning. 

As to taste, Mr. Woods stated that 
he had compared the flavor of frozen 
with unfrozen baked products of the 
same formula after they were baked 
and found that the taste was differ- 
ent. This difference in taste he 
could not explain or describe, he said. 
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Chemists, Engineers 
Seek Language 
Common to Both 


Chicago, Ill—Current groundwork 
being laid toward the clarification of 
terms and technical definitions was 
presented the afternoon of March 13 
in a session sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. 

Introduced by J. M. Albright, Mill- 
er-Patton Baking Co., Rockford, I1., 
who acted as session chairman, two 
leading chemists described the need 
for a common language between ce- 
real chemists and bakery production 
men in a discussion titled ‘Do We 
Understand Each Other?” Dr. Oscar 
Skovholt, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, New York, who is president of 
the chemists’ association, declared 
that it would be better to eliminate 
terms such as “texture,” “old” and 
“young” doughs and other words 
common to the baking and cereal in- 
dustries if they mean different things 
to baker and chemist. He called for 
clarification of the confusion result- 
ing from theorizing without factual 
basis and from lack of a common 
language. 

Clinton L. Brooke of Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J., another chemist, ex- 
plained in detail the discrepancies in 
meanings of words used in both 
fields, and reported, for instance, that 
there was little agreement between 
chemists and engineers as well as 
within those two groups, as to the 
meanings of words used in describing 
the internal and external character- 
istics of a loaf of bread. 

The purpose of definition commit- 
tee work of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, he said, was 
to seek terms acceptable to both 
groups. As an example, he cited 
“flavor,” often defined by Fred L. 
Cobb, chairman of the board, Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, as “that 
quality in baked goods which brings 





CLARIFIER — Terms used both by 
cereal chemists and bakery engineers 
need thorough investigation and re- 
defining in the interest of efficiency, 
according to Clinton L. Brooke of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
who recommended clarification of 
common terms before the recent an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 
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the consumer back to the particular 
shop for a particular product time 
after time.” 

Other definitions of flavor are 
merely aroma, taste, smell and 
“mouth appeal.” The recommended 
definition for flavor is a “total or 
composite of all sensations observed 
when bread is eaten.” For scoring 
purposes, however, it would be un- 
feasible to use this definition other 
than by recording the separate sen- 
sations, in order to evaluate the 


product on an objective basis. 

Mr. Brooke then dwelt on grain 
and texture, two terms which often 
are confused. The official recom- 


"eeee 


ta make Mage 


mendation is that texture be con- 
fined to the size, shape and arrange- 
ment of the cells of the crumb. Tex- 
ture would be covered by the tactile 
sense of running the thumb over the 
grain. 

Body of the loaf, he said, should 
mean only the response of the crumb 
to pressure. Scoring systems, he de- 
clared, should be standardized so 
that neither chemist nor engineer 
misunderstood the reports of the 
other. 

In discussing terms relating to 
dough characteristics, Mr. Brooke 
cited “buckiness” as a word of wide 
variance in usage. The recommenda- 
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tion was that a bucky dough should 
mean one exhibiting excessive spring- 
back following make-up. Greenness 
of doughs and flours was cited as an- 
Other loose expression. He charac- 
terized green flour as one requiring 
excessive oxidation, and related it 
to young or underdeveloped doughs, 
in contrast to old or underdeveloped 
doughs. 

Dough response, he said, should 
only mean the dough’s reaction to a 
definitely known and controlled set 
of conditions. Details of recom- 
mended definitions will be forthcom- 
ing in a society publication within 
a year, he reported. 
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Pittsburgh Bakers 
& 
Meet Mrs. America 
a 5.8 | ‘ a 
in Critical Sessions 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— Consumer views 
on bakery products were presented 
to 150 members and guests of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club at a recent dinner meeting at 


the Hotel Roosevelt, as leading wom- 
en journalists and home economists 
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addressed the gathering in a spirit 
of criticism. j 

Titled “Meet Mrs. America,” the 
program was presided over by Phil 
Wohlfarth and was arranged by Paul 
S. Eberly of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Miss Marian Leslie, woman’s page 
editor, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
said her readers complain about the 
bakers’ “doughy” bread. “They don’t 
want the icings on their packaged 
sweet baked goods to stick to the 
wrappings. They want more sugar 
and cinnamon on their coffee cakes 
and rolls,” 

Miss Anne Sutter, home service 
director, Duquesne Light Co., said 


rookfield Frozen Eggs give both 


| glamor and volume to your cake mix 


the baker did not advertise his wares 
in a dramatic manner. She showed 
numerous newspaper and magazine 
advertisements to prove her point 
by comparison with the “glamorous” 
advertising of other lines of. foods 
and wearing apparel. 

Miss Josephine Gibson, food editor 
of the Pittsburgh Press, stated that 
only a minority of her readers like 
cheaper cakes- and cookies. “The 
readers tell me they want a cake 
retailing at $1 and $1.25 of good 
quality. The majority of the readers 


of my columns want quality baked 


goods.” 
Miss IreneeMcDermott, director of 


And the final result is a finished product you’re proud of—whether 


it’s pound cake, jelly roll, marble cake, or coffee cake. You get 


quality, and quantity, too!—when you use Swift’s Brookfield Frozen 


Eggs. Swift uses only spring-laid eggs in these choice 


products. You're assured of consistently superior baking as 
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well as better yield with Swift’s Brookfield 


Frozen Whole Eggs, Whites and Yolks. 


Keep in touch with your Swift 
Salesman or call your nearest Swift 


Branch for your supply. 
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STRONG VIEWS—William E. Doty, 
civilian consultant for the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corp., Sierra Madre, 
Cal., and a veteran bakery production 
man, asserts his opinions in no un- 
certain language. Mr. Doty, who 
spoke before the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, believes that the baking in- 
dustry must produce a more flavor- 
ful loaf if it is to maintain the place 
it gained in consumer acceptance of 
its products during World War II. 





home economics for the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education, cautioned the 
bakers they would not get the high- 
est type of employees for their estab- 
lishments unless they changed their 
working hours. She invited mem- 
bers to visit the currently organized 
school for bakers at South Vocational 
High School here. “It’s the bad 


“hours that keep high grade students 


from enrollment in baking courses,” 
she stated. 

Polly Malone, home economist and 
director of women’s programs for 
radio station WCAE, made a survey 
among 200 of her listeners about 
bakers and their products: “The 
majority said bakers’ products are 
‘lousy,’”” Miss Malone stated. “They 
all said too many bakeshops make 
only one or two baked goods out- 
standingly well. It’s impossible to 
buy good bread, good pies and good 
cakes at the same bakeshop, the 
majority of my radio audience stat- 
ed.- Why don’t you make all your 
baked products good in the same 
bakeshop?” she asked her audience. 
Miss Malone said baked goods were 
not displayed properly in windows, 
on shelves or in cases. “Put dra- 
matic selling appeal in your displays 
of baked goods,” she stressed. 

Miss Frances Walker, woman’s 
page editor of the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, told the audience her read- 
ers thought bakers did not do a good 
job telling people about the nutri- 
tional value of their wares. “Candy 
men know how to tell the public 
about the energy and ‘lift’ candy 
furnishes and the good things that 
go into candy making. Bakers 
should copy the advertising policies 
of candy men and tell the world 
what body building values their 
baked goods furnish.” 

Charles Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth Bak- 
eries; J. Nicholas, Doughnut Corp. 
of America; George A. Lutz, Lutz 
Bakery; Jacob Laux, Laux Bakery, 
and Condido Barsotti were intro- 
duced as new members. 
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THERE HE GOES, your bakery salesman, into a busy store where he delivers and displays your bread. Multiply his selling effective- 
ness a thousandfold with a powerful, balanced promotional program that builds consumer goodwill and makes sales curves rise. 


@ Your selling staff, in fact, your entire bakery is organized for full efficiency when an 
alliance with The W. E. Long Company provides the goal of unquestioned leadership in your 


trading area. Every promotional step is well calculated. Nothing is left to luck or “breaks.” 


Each resultful activity is planned with your organization and guided to success by experienced 
i N YO UJ R sales directors who are skilled in working with men and inspiring them to work and fight for 
new levels of achievement. Complete campaigns create consumer demand through newspapers, 


radio, outdoor advertising, and point of sale, each medium geared to your market needs. 


When called upon for counsel, we endeavor to prove again and again that success 
with W. E. Long Co. methods means working with you and your men. 


YOUR DELIVERY VEHICLE helps sell customers every minute | HIGHWAYS HELP IN YOUR SELLING PROGRAM. W. E. Long Co. 
it is on the street. And in the -store, through daily contact, 24-sheet designs are planned by experts and executed by top- 
your well-trained salesman-driver provides opportunities for | ranking artists to gain attention for your product. In strategic 
influencing grocer cooperation in favor of your brand. locations and dominating color, they are unfailing reminders. 
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AT THE GROCERY STORE, the consumer is most readily and 
effectively influenced. Here is where buying actually takes 
place, and here is where you will find attractive store pieces in 
arresting color that work for you all the time the store is open. 


IN THE STREET CARS AND BUSES, your brand name catches hold 
on the public and such media reinforce impressions by repeti- 
tion. Each coordinating medium—newspapers, radio, outdoor and 
point-of-sale—has its place ina well-planned advertising program. 


155 N. CLARK 


ST., 
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in the home keeps the public informed and reminded, converts 
indifference into active interest in your bread. Especially helpful 
counsel provides the essential working together of both media. 


YOUR BAKERY PROBLEMS may not be problems at all to men 
who confer with bakers daily and who are trained to know or 
to be able to get answers. The W. E. Long Co. is active nation- 
ally and brings wide experience to bear on all types of problems. 


CHICAGO I, 
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MORE THAN 
A LABEL 


The Mills of Shellabarger 











TRADEMARK, such as the Shellabarger Crest, is more than an artist’s 
dream or a convenient label. It is a pledge of commercial integrity 
and a mark of the quality ideals of the product’s manufacturer. 


That mark of merit has an extra meaning for the flour buyer these days, 
because differences in production abilities are more directly reflected in 
flours milled to the standard government extraction level. 











This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 











Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 






The Shellabarger Crest is the mark 
of a milling organization staffed with 
expert personnel, equipped with the 
most modern facilities and backed 
with extensive wheat storage facili- 
ties. Those things mean better flours 
... flours that give you good shop 
performance and a tasty good-look- 
ing loaf. 
* 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


SALINA, ;ANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
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to Offer 
ADEQUATE POTENCY 





- P i enue 
ta to the Baking Great strides have been taken and os + s 
Industry by Special Markets Divi- made. Winthrop is pleased to have 
participated in and contributed tothe | 


sion, Winthrop Chemical Company, 





Inc. have been many, but chief Baking Enrichment Program, and we WINTHROP'S BRAN OF BREAD EWICHMENT TABLETS 
among them and in order of impor- pledge continued research and prod- 
tance are, we believe, the BIG SIX uct development to one of America’s 
shown here. : leading industries! 
"B-E-T-S’’ TABLETS STOCKED PL GE MANETS Kanade: tomar ee tite (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, Address Inquiries Preis 
i Special Markets Division 
pestis —. WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13,.N. Y. 











BETS — The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 
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Canned Bread Cited as Factor 
Toward Army Preparedness 


Chicago, Ill—Canned army bread, 
such as was displayed among other 
bakery products at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, was cited as one rec- 
ommendation toward: greater’ pre- 
paredness of American forces as to 
field bakery production by a featured 
speaker on the sessions. 

Jack MacManus, vice president of 
Cushman’s Bakeries, New York, N. 


Y., who only recently returned from 
active bakery advisory service with 
the army in the European and Pacific 
theaters, presented “A factual ac- 
count of army bakery activities in 
World War II.” The gist of his ac- 
count was that United States was 
inadequately prepared for issuing 
bread to troops in the field. 

The delinquence of that prepara- 
tion, now that the praise-sounding is 


dying down, he said, should be frank- 
ly acknowledged, and to support his 
opinions, he rendered a factual ac- 
count, based on an official U. S. army 
quartermaster report. 

Because bread represents 10% of 
the total army ration, its importance 
should not be underestimated, he said. 
He enumerated the difficulties he en- 
countered in the European theater 
when he realized that the mobility of 
a field bakery should be equal to that 
of the army itself. ° 

Because of delays in getting need- 
ed equipment from the United States 
for bakery units to supply fresh bread 
to the troops who were to take part 














USE THESE PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
YOUR OWN ADVERTISING! 



































available. 





K Finished prints of any of these 
photographs will be supplied 
without charge to any baker for use 
in his own advertising. These are 
retouched photos from which your 
engraver, printer or newspaper 
can make cuts any size you want. 
This service is free to all bakers. 
You don't even need to be a user 
of Cerelose because we realize 
that many more bakers would like 
to use Cerelose if enough of it were 





Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 


Advertising Department 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 
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in the western campaign, Mr. Mac- 
Manus had to utilize British equip- 
ment for a self-contained and self- 
sufficient mobile bakery unit, capable 
of producing 16,000 lbs daily for 32,- 
000 troops. 

The mobile bakery unit never 
failed in its mission, Mr. MacManus 
said. Twenty-four days after the 
Normandy landings, he said, 95% of 
the troops engaged in the operation 
were being supplied with their full 
bread ration. This was in marked 
contrast to experience in the Medi- 
terranean, where, 40 days after D-day, 
the M-1942 style of bakery units us- 
ing portable (but not mobile) equip- 
ment was still unable to operate. 
This forced quartermasters to utilize 
civilian facilities, a circumstance 
which contributed, he said, to ill-feel- 
ing on the part of Europeans, whose 
diet is largely limited to bread, 
against the American troops. 

As another contrast to the efficien- 
cy of the mobile unit, he cited bak- 
ery operations in the Pacific area, 
where the standard bakery unit of 
163 men and five officers was so de- 
ployed and split up geographically 
that it had little chance to operate 
as an integral unit. 

He asserted that troops in the 
Pacific were not adequately supplied 
with bread, although the total num- 
ber of united bakery units in opera- 
tion was sufficient to furnish the 
number of troops involved in the Pa- 
cific theater. 

The building of permanent baking 
establishments in United States in- 
stallations of a training or temporary 
nature he cited as one of the causes 
of a shortage of bakery equ‘pment 
which could have been prepared for 
actual field work. 

In conclusion Mr. MacManus rec- 
ommended canned bread, prepared in 
the United Statés, for consumpt‘on 
in the field, thereby eliminating the 
need for large-scale bakery opera- 
tions and accompanying waste of 
equipment and manpower in forward 
areas. Thus, he said, variety in 
breads—such as white, whole wheat 
and raisin—could be provided to im- 
prove the diet. 

Mr. MacManus declared that war 
experience showed that present me- 
chanical and operational bakery pro- 
cedures were already outmoded, and 
called for a spirit of individual ad- 
venture on the part of members of 
the baking industry. Quality, he em- 
phasized, is the requisite of success. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURTESY CLUB INSTALLS 
NEW OFFICERS FOR 1946 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Samuel W. Moyer, 
Pittsburgh Wax Paper Co., was in- 
stalled as president of the Pittsburgh 
Courtesy Club at a luncheon meeting, 
recently. Other officers include S. D. 
McKinley, Hardesty & Stineman, first 
vice president; E. E. Hendershaw, 
Kraft Foods Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and Willard Moore, who was 
re-elected treasurer and secretary. 

The board of directors include E. 
L. Kunze, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Harvey Woeckner, Marathon Corp; 
Miller Brandon, Procter & Gamble; 
Lee Harvie, Lever Bros. Co; H. H. 
Walther, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Div., Acme-Evans Co., Inc; R. T. 
Hambleton, Washburn Crosby Co; J. 
Mussman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. 

Mr. Walther, the retiring president, 
was presented with an engraved gold 
pen and pencil set. 
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COMMANDER and LARABEE Flours 


As you plan your bakery production for 
the next few months, you will want COM- 
MANDER or LARABEE flours in your doughs 
for assurance of good baking performance. 

Many years of milling experience with 
every type and grade of ‘bakers’ flours’’ is 
now concentrated throughout the COM- 
MANDER-LARABEE family of Mills in pro- 
ducing the new type, long extraction flours 


HI-EX 


Northwestern Hard Wheat Flour 


in compliance with the Government's War 
Food Order No. 144. 

You will find these new high extraction bakers’ 
flours milled to the highest possible standards 
of baking value consistent with government 
requirements and available wheat supplies. 

Call on your COMMANDER or LARABEE 
representative for help in planning for your 
new flour needs. 


KING OF KANSAS 
Southwestern Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH EXTRACTION BAKERS’ FLOURS, MILLED IN ACCORDANCE WITH WAR-FOOD ORDER 144 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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J.U.Lemmon Elected 
to Allied Trades 
Presidency 


Chicago, Ill.—Succeeding Franklin 
J. Bergenthal, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry for 
the past five years, J. U. Lemmon, 
Jr., of the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Boston, Mass., was inducted in 
that office at the first peacetime 
meeting of the association, held in 
connection with the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, March 12 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

Mr. Bergenthal, who is general 
sales manager for the Brolite Co., 
Chicago, Ill., completed an unprece- 
dented tour of duty in the history 
of the association. 

Approximately 300 allied trades- 
men and their guests attended the 
dinner meeting, which was followed 
by a business meeting and an enter- 


J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


tainment period, chief attraction of 
which was Jimmy Conzelman, foot- 
ball coach and noted after-dinner 
speaker and commentator. 

T. A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was elected vice prezi- 
dent, and Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. 
Y., was re-elected secretary-treasur- 
er. Mr. Bascombe has held this po- 
sition for 11 years. 

The following were elected to the 
executive committee: W. A. Lohman, 
General Mills, Inc., New York; John 
P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago; F. J. Torrence, Borden Co, 
New York, and A. M. Luyben, Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, Philadelphia. 

Past president Walter D. Warrick 
‘of the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the program 
committee, introduced four former 
presidents: Ralph S. Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo; Paul Chap- 
man, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; 
W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
‘and A. R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York. He also 
presented Albert J. Faulhaber, pres- 
ident, American Society of Bakery 
Engineers; Charles W. Koch of St. 
Louis, president, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and Fred Cobb, 
Green Bay, Wis., chairman of the 
board, American Bakers Association. 

Mr. Cobb said that relations be- 
tween bakers and allied tradesmen 
are improving, but can show even 
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further improvement. Bakers should 
take the first step by being more ap- 
preciative of the work done by allied 
tradesmen for their industry. Allied 
tradesmen, he said, should talk to 
their trade about many things, espe- 
cially flavor, as this brings back cus- 
tomers again and again. 

President Bergenthal reviewed the 
work of the allied trades group, say- 
ing it carried on its activities during 
the war period under great difficul- 
ties, working closely with the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Bak- 
ing and the American Bakers Asso- 


ciation. He recommended to the al- 
lied group that they adopt a program 
to provide closer relations with state 
and local bakers’ organizations. 

Mr. Bergenthal paid tribute to the 
late Mort A. Unger of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for many years active in the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
serving on many committees, as a 
director, and as vice president. He 
also praised Mr. Bascombe for his 
many years of service. 

Secretary-treasurer Bascombe in 
his report stated the organization 
now has 733 members, represented 
by 300 concerns located in 34 states, 
and by three regional divisions—the 


NOW MORE THAN EVER : 
THOUSANDS OF BAKERS ARE SAYING: | 
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Potomac States, Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

Past President Ralph S. Herman, 
on behalf of the association, pre- 
sented a watch to the retiring presi- 
dent. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SWEET GOODS DEMONSTRATION 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Demonstra- 
tions on sweet doughs, coffee cakes 
and rolls, fillings and toppings, with 
special emphasis on French cheese 
cake, were recently conducted for 
students of the baking school of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute by Paul 
Busse, bakery service department, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
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Raised Doughs,” which was the final 
morning feature, March 14, at the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 


Mr. Frey recommended that re- 
frigerated sweet yeast raised goods 
be made from rich doughs, and il- 
lustrated his point with slides show- 


and 10% sugar and shortening con- 
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mex Rich Ingredients Recommended 
e 
“ee for Refrigerated Dough Process 
presi- 
Chicago, Ill—In changing over to 

- the refrigerated dough process in 
. TION producing sweet yeast raised goods, 
nstra- there should be encountered no sig- 
cakes nificant changes in mixing or the neers. 
- with preparation of the dough, and the 
cheese quality of the’ finished product is 
od for largely dependent on the richness of 
f Dun- the ingredients used, Walter L. Frey, 
, Paul Procter & Gamble, Oakland, Cal., ing coffee cake doughs of 20%, 15% 
tment, stated in presenting a discussion of 

“Quality Objective in Sweet Yeast 


tent at various stages in the refrig- 


erated process. At all stages the 
dough containing 20% sugar and 
shortening gave better promise of 
desired results than did the leaner 
doughs. 

Mr. Frey. recommended holding 
back part of the water while mixing 
a rich dough to prevent toughness, 
and stated that a proper dough tem- 
perature, after six minutes of mixing, 
should be between 76 and 82°. Re- 
frigeration, he said, afforded the bak- 
er of sweet yeast raised goods a 
greater margin of safety in the fer- 
mentation stage and lent greater 
fermentation tolerance to the dough. 

Fermentation of refrigerated 
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proven dependability—for their superior uniformity, 
Al! tests prove there are no finer shortenings made. 
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doughs is affected by many factors: 
temperature, thickness of the dough, 
and the efficiency of the refrigerator. 
He warned that dough might become 
too old if it remains in the refrigera- 
tor too long, and showed slides com- 
paring doughs of 1 inch, 1% inch 
and 2 inches in thickness which re- 
mained five hours at a temperature 
of 35°. In general, he said, dough 
thickness depends on the over-all 
time schedule. 

In stating general principles to be 
observed in using refrigerating equip- 
ment, Mr. Frey advocated equipment 
that would be capable of taking a 
“shock” load, so that the box tem- 
perature would always be low enough 
to prevent the dough from remaining 
too long at above 35°. As a good 
rule of the thumb to observe, he 
recommended 4 lbs of dough per 1 
cu ft of box. 

He showed slides of three types of 
refrigerators being used in the re- 
frigerated dough process: (1) the 
multiple-door box, which holds the 
dough at steady temperatures be- 
cause of the small apertures, to be 
opened only one at a time when 
loading or unloading the refrigerator; 
(2) the walk-in type, which allows 
the production man to walk into the 
unit while loading it, and (3) the 
combination type which allows load- 
ing by multiple doors and permits 
actual entrance by the production 
man. 

Degree of expansion of the refrig- 
erated dough, Mr. Frey said, does 
not always indicate the amount of 
fermentation. He did observe that 
a crusted dough gave off odors which 
might indicate more fermentation 
present than with a dough that was 
too moist. 

For 2,400 Ibs of doughs, about 600 
cu ft of refrigerator space covering 
80 sq ft of floor space, is needed, 
he said. 

Handling doughs after refrigeration 
is no great problem, according to 
Mr. Frey, who pointed out that the 
uniform consistency of retarded 
doughs affords facility to their me- 
chanical handling. Retarded doughs, 
however, should be brought to room 
temperature before baking. Mr. Frey 
pointed out that many of his ob- 
servations were recorded in Bulletin 
No. 133 of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 
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Human Relations Described 
as “Atomic Bomb in Business” 


Chicago, Ill.—Ernest H. Goldsmith 
of Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., chair- 
man for the afternoon session of 
March 12 at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, keynoted the _ program, 
which was devoted to human rela- 
tions, with the challenge that hu- 
man relations constituted the ‘atom- 
ic bomb” in business. 


The human race, said Mr. Gold- 
smith in quoting the late Senator 
Norris, has learned how to improve 
everything except people. The fact 
that most business men who are oth- 
erwise canny in their industrial plan- 
ning buy human beings every day 
on sight, together with the “sorry 
commentary” presented by current 
labor strife news, indicates that in- 


dustry today controls its machines, 
but not its people, he said. 

Mr. Goldsmith then introduced 
Jesse B. Spark, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York, N. Y., whose 
address covered the recruiting and 
induction of employees. 

If the industry in general, and the 
bakery engineer in particular would 
devote the same care to picking, in- 
ducting and training shop employees 
as is exercised in choosing and han- 
dling equipment and ingredients, as- 
serted Mr. Sparks, then the problem 
of human relations would be solved. 

He reviewed the technical prog- 
ress of the last 20 years in baking as 
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0 keep costs at a minimum, your divider 
must be exceptionally accurate, which 
means that the scaling mechanism is the 
heart of the machine. To assure the extreme 
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with parts precision ground to fit. The result 
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low maintenance costs. The built-in quality 
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every user longer machine life and unusually 
satisfactory performance through years of the 
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Available in 2, 3 and 4-pocket models, the 
‘Standard’ handles all doughs. Write for full 
information and compare the value of the 
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WIDE SCOPE—A farmer-to-mil!-to- 
baker program, practical and com- 
prehensive, is advocated by George 
Wagner of Pillsbury Mills, Inc, Min- 
neapolis, who recently add-e3sed the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chicago, 
on the subject of flour infestation. He 
placed special emphasis on the need 
for thorough knowledge of flouz-'n- 
festing insects by bakery production 
men. 





contrasted with the lack of progress 
in the procurement of baking per- 
sonnel, which, he said, was not much 
better than the gangplank method 
used in the ’90’s, when immigrant 
laborers were met by eager employ- 
ers at the dock. 

Now, said Mr. Spark, the baker 
retreats to the shadow of his door, 
and waits for an innocent, unsus- 
pecting youth to appear, whom he 
immediately puts to work washing 
and greasing pans. The youth so 
hired, asserted Mr. Sparks, usually 
quits after a few weeks because he 
thinks that baking is all washing 
and greasing of pans, and that there 
is no future for him. 


Bakers “Asleep at Switch” 


Other fields, Mr. Spark pointed 
out, are grabbing off potentially ef- 
ficient bakers while the baking in- 
dustry is asleep at the switch. The 
baking industry has failed to inter- 
est young people in the industry 
simply through its own lack of in- 
terest in public vocational training, 
which expanded 1700% in number 
of students from 1920 to 1941. Of 
5,000 public vocational schools in 
the United States, Mr. Sparks as- 
serted, only 14 include baking 
courses. He quoted a recent survey 
which showed that the average vo- 
cational high school student is un- 
interested in baking because he 
thinks there is “no future” in the 
baking industry, other jobs have 
more prestige than baking, and that 
only less intelligent students study 
baking because they cannot success- 
fully pursue other courses of study. 

As a direct result of the lack of 
interest in vocational bakery train- 
ing, he cited the results of a survey 
which showed that baking depart- 
ments of some public vocational 
schools had poor and obsolete equip- 
ment, poorly arranged and repeti- 
tious courses, poor instructors, few 
adequate supplemental courses and 
other faults. Such departments, he 
said, were considered as dumping 
grounds for the more backward vo- 
cational students. 

In spite of that fact that voca- 
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tional school officials are willing and 
ready to establish baking depart- 
ments, sufficient interest has not been 
shown by the industry in education- 
al training. Bakers, he said, have 
an inferiority complex about their 
work, especially -when they cite 
“night work” as the chief reason 
why good labor is difficult to geét. 
The answer to this excuse, said Mr. 
Spark, is “bunk.” 


“Night Work” No Excuse 

Pointing out that other industries 
have little difficulty in obtaining 
night workers, Mr. Spark vigorous- 
ly pointed to the immediate need of 
an industry-wide, aggressive labor 
recruiting program, to start at the 
elementary and junior high school 
levels, before the student has made 
up his mind as to his career. 


Recruiting Film Advocated 


Mr. Spark’s concrete suggestion as 
to how to begin this campaign for 
recruiting efficient and willing bak- 
ery workers was this request: 

That the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, as an important seg- 
ment of the industry, sponsor the 
preparation of a recruiting film for 
showing to students and parent- 
teacher groups which would mer- 
chandise the advantages of work- 
ing with and for the baking in- 
dustry. 

In summary, he predicted that the 
industry would suffer from a criti- 
cal lack of trained labor within the 
next five to 10 years if some definite 
nationwide bakery labor procurement 
program were not embarked upon 
wholeheartedly. The best source of 
labor, he said, was the high school, 
and reiterated the need for indus- 
trial interest in and sponsorship of, 
vocational courses in commercial 
baking, 

In discussing the induction of em- 
ployees to their jobs in the bakery, 
Mr. Sparks cited facts from a labor 
turnover study which showed that 
73% of the workers interviewed 
said they had quit their jobs be- 
cause of grievances suffered during 
the first two weeks on the new job. 
Here is an indication, he said, that 
those who stay on the job must not 
be getting proper treatment. 


Closer Relationships Needed 


In introducing a new worker to his 
job, Mr. Sparks declared, the man 
must be made to feel “at home” in 
the shop and immediately a close re- 
lationship between him and his su- 
pervisor must be fostered with an 
eye to creating a favorable attitude 
in the man’s mind toward the com- 
pany. 

Proper induction of new employees, 
spacing their breaking-in period over 
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a number of weeks, is not pamper- 
ing the new men, said Mr. Sparks, 
“It is just good business.” 

Efficient procedure suggested by 
Mr. Sparks was as follows: (1) re- 
peated personal interviews with the 
new employee conducted by the man- 
agement; (2) appointment of a spon- 
sor for the new man who would fol- 
low through the program for get- 
ting the new worker acquainted with 
the plant; (3) issuance of booklets 
explaining the plant, its personnel, 
its organization and aims, and (4) 
the use of audio-visual films to edu- 
cate the new worker to his job. 

The object of a properly conduct- 


ed induction program, asserted Mr. 
Sparks, is to change the bewildered, 
ill-at-ease newcomer into a willing 
worker who is working for and with 
the firm, not against it. 


Audio-Visual Film 


Details of what a new man would 
encounter in a well-conducted train- 
ing program were described by Foster 
Try of Omar, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
with the aid of an audio-visual film, 
“Temperature Tells.” In this film, 
heat and, cold, two major enemies 
of proper bakery production, were 
personalized by gremlins who were 
seen attacking doughs and cakes at 
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their various stages of development. 

The training period following in- 
duction should encompass the rou- 
tine mechanics of the job, an ex- 
planation of the relationship of the 
particular job to all those in the 
plant and an endeavor to make the 
worker learn to enjoy his work with 
confidence in its importance. 

Mr. Try stressed the importance 
of the fact that the worker must not 
feel that his job is a blind alley. 

The company, said Mr. Try, 
should get across four major 
points to the trainee: (1) the firm 
background — its size, history and 
personnel structure, in addition to a 
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personal introduction to all the ma- 
jor department executives; (2) the 
nature and method of producing its 
products, by use of quality control 
sessions; (3) over-all knowledge of 
the plant by means of a specially 
conducted tour, and (4) the impor- 
tance of his particular job. 

Five important factors under job 
importance which can be effectively 
illustrated through audio-visual films, 
he said, were time, temperature, ac- 
curacy, scheduling and checks and 
controls. 


Need for Group Discussions 
Following film showings such as 
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“Temperature Tells,’ Mr. Try sug- 
gested group discussions and on-the- 
job training. The worker should be 
given literature which outlines the 
steps of his job and its relationship 
to the work of the plant as a whole. 
The training program, he concluded, 
should be so designed as to make the 
worker understand his job, train him 
for it, and provide opportunities for 
him, through studying, for advance- 
ment. 

The third section of the March 12 
afternoon program, “What We Know 
About the Returned Veteran,” was 
presented by C. A. Hostetler of the 
Veterans’ Administration, Chicago, 
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who described employment of vet- 
erans following World War I and 
the war just ended. He predicted 
that job placement would be devel- 
oped as a new science in human re- 
lationships and cited experience with 
the employment of disabled veterans, 
which, he declared, should encourage 
industry to continue to hire such 
men on the basis of their efficiency 
alone, barring all patriotic considera- 
tions. 

Proper placement of the disabled 
veteran, he said, was not a matter 
of sympathy or altruism and he stat- 
ed there were few jobs which could 
not be performed as well or better 
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by partially disabled men. ‘“Indus- 
try owes more to society,” he said, 
“than a pay envelope to the worker 
or taxes to the government.” 


Place for Disabled Veteran 


Morale of well-bodied workers has 
been noticeably increased in plants 
employing disabled veterans, Mr. 
Hostetler said, in asserting that such 
handicapped men were already prov- 
ing themselves to be an asset to 
society. 

Unhappy workers are the cause of 
turnover, friction, inefficiency and 
dollar losses, Foster Try of Omar, 
Inc., Milwaukee, told the engineers. 
It pays to treat people like human 
beings, and management is judged 
by the conduct of its supervisors 
and foreman. 

Mr. Try presented a slide film, 
suitable for showing to supervisory 
employees; which emphasized the 
simple fundamentals of psychology 
in dealing with human beings. Titled 
“An Ounce of Suggestion,” the film 
showed how better results could be 
obtained from employees by con- 
tinual mild suggestion rather than 
by advancing reasons or commands. 
Ways to secure better co-operation 
of various types of personalities also 
were outlined. 


Success Factors Studied 


Dr. W. H. Thompson, college psy- 
chologist of Omaha, Neb., pointed 
out that the proper way to get a 
better production job done was to 
attack the problem not the people. 
All of us have an innate desire for 
success or “acceptance” by our fel- 
low men, he said, and this is the 
primary motive of human behavior, 
so far as industrial relations are 
concerned. 

Human beings react from defeat, 
disappointment or frustration by set- 
ting up defense mechanisms, alibis 
and excuses, and he illustrated by 
several examples how this takes 
.place. A man on the defensive in 
this way is only a fractional pro- 
ducer, he pointed out, and in get- 
ting the most from employees the 
method of judicious praise and cred- 
it is superior to slave-driving. tech- 
nique. 

In some of his illustrations of hu- 
man reactions, Dr. Thompson was 
ably assisted by Henry Montminy, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Macss., 
who volunteered as a guinea pig. 
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Pan Sessions Bring 
Out Neglect 
in Cleaning 


Chicago, Ill.—Despite the advances 
made in the mechanization of bakery 
production, pan cleaning as an im- 
portant part of the baking shop pro- 
cedure, has been neglected, according 
to opinion expressed during the 
bread pan panel of March 13 ses- 
sions of the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 

C. J. Parker of the Diversey Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., said there was a lot of 
romance in the baking business, but 
that this particular virtue was miss- 
ing when it came to washing pans. 
Bakery engineers have gone a long 
way in organizing production, he said, 
but when it comes to cleaning pans, 
one of the most important phases so 
far as sanitation is concerned, it 
has been neglected. 

In Mr. Parker’s opinion, this part 
of the business must be organized 
and become part of the production 
line. And now that more efficient 
help is available, the time has come 
when this must be done. 

Anything that has to do with the 
appearance or eye appeal of baked 
goods is important, Mr. Parker said, 
and pans in which grease has been 
allowed to accumulate, leave 
their mark on the product. Stale, 
carbonized grease makes an insulation 
and requires longer baking or higher 
temperatures, to say nothing of short- 
ening the life of the pan. 

There is only one way to clean 
pans, and that is to wash them, and 
much depends upon the chemical 
compound used. The latter must not 
have a corrosive effect upon the tin 
surface of the pan. An organized 
sanitation program, Mr. Parker said, 
should include pan washing, and such 
a program will help to build profits, 
speed production, eliminate losses, 
increase sales, and will cut labor 
costs through increased employee ef- 
ficiency. 

Tom Dillon of Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, and Ray Pater of Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, who collaborat- 
ed with Mr. Parker, discussed con- 
veyor systems, pan cooling, rotation 
of pans, spacing in ovens and the 
number of pans needed for efficient 
operation. An installation for cool- 
ing, in their opinion, instead of just 
piling the pans on trucks and allow- 
ing them to cool off at room tempera- 
tures, would contribute to plant ef- 
ficiency. 

Buttons on the bottom of pan 
racks will permit better air circula- 
tion and result in more uniform bak- 
ing, it was pointed out. 

A question from the floor as to 
why manufacturers do not do the 
necessary burning-out of pans be- 
fore delivering them to their cus- 
tomers was answered as follows: 
Manufacturers do not have the neces- 
sary equipment and, if they did, 
some objection might be raised that 
the pans were second-hand. 

Some wanted to know how long it 
took to burn-out pans and make 
them ready to use. Regardless of 
the temperature of the oven, the pans 
should be kept in it until they be- 
come blue-gray in color. If kept 
longer than that, the tin surface 
might be injured. 

One engineer wanted to know why, 
if the stock pile of aluminum is as 
heavy as is reported, pan manufac- 
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Three School Alumni Associations 
Meet During Engineers’ Gathering 


turers do not use more of that prod- 
uct. It was stated that the alumi- 
num that is available is not the kind 
that is desirable for bread pans, and 
that such material would probably 
not be plentiful for several months 
to come. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MODERNIZATION UNDER WAY 


Wendelin Baking Co., operated by 
Mathias, Victor and Ed Wendelin at 
Lincoln, Neb., is midway in a $50,000 
modernization program, which in- 
cludes a brick and structural glass 
addition, a new proof -box, traveling 
oven, flour hoisting and conveying 
equipment, a 1,000-lb mixer and 
smaller equipment. 





Other Yeast Plants 
located at: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PEKIN, ILL. 
SUMNER, WASH. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FERMENTATION 
_ IS OUR BUSINESS 


Chicago, Ill—Three baking school 
alumni associations held meetings 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, March 11-14. About 75 at- 
tended the luncheon meeting of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, March 
12. President William Townsley, 
Ideal Baking Co., Jacksonville, IIl., 
presided and Fred P. Siebel, Jr., pres- 
ident of the institute, announced the 
celebration of the school’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary in 1947. 
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Ray E. Siebel, treasurer of the 
alumni association, reported that 
$1,396 had been collected for the 
“smoke” fund for the 257 members 
who served in the armed forces. Two 
of their members had lost their lives. 

Sixty-seven members and guests 
attended the Dunwoody Institute 
alumni meeting. President O. S. Ot- 
ting of Minneapolis could not attend, 
so Vice President Paul Ewert, also 
of Minneapolis, presided at this gath- 
ering. Secretary A. J. Vander Voort, 


Never Far From Where You Are! Every baker can 


count on a near-at-hand supply of Fleischmann’s 
fine Yeast at all times. Fleischmann’s seven large 
yeast plants are located in strategic centers of 
the nation, so that a fresh supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is never far away. This dependable, quick 
distribution means a lot to your quality baking. 


It means Fleischmann’s Yeast when you need it, 


and in the proper amounts. It enables bakers 
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director of the institute, discussed the 
school and its program. 

The American Institute School of 
Baking alumni group held a dinner 
meeting with about 200 members and 
guests in attendance. 

John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill., was elected president 
of the association. He had been sec- 
retary-treasurer for many _ years. 
Other officers elected were: first vice 
president, S. Luber, General Baking 
Co., New York; second vice presi- 
dent, J. Richter, H. Piper Co., Chi- 
cago; third vice president, James 
Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Marvel Bak- 
ery, Oakland, Cal., and secretary- 
reasurer, William Prouty, American 


to count on a steady production of consistently 
fine products, for the fine quality, uniformity 
and balanced fermentation of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast leaves out all guesswork. Your yeast is 
easily and readily available—always fresh. 


That’s because fermentation is our business. At the 
world-renowned Fleischmann Laboratories, a 
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Institute of Baking, Chicago. H. S. 
Mitchell, Swift & Co., Chicago, was 
elected a director. 

Short talks were given by L. E. 
Caster, Kieg-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., president of the insti- 
tute; M. M. Jackson, Vienna Model 
Bakery, retiring president, Chicago; 
John E. Morrill, the new president; 
Walter B. Freihofer, Washington, D. 
C., and William Walmsley, school di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Baking. V. E. Marx gave a report 
on the C. Brewster Morison memorial 
fund. Louise K. Buell, manager of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago, and her 
assistant, Frieda Bertsche, were pre- 
sented to the gathering. 


staff of specialists constantly carries on research 


in the science of fermentation and on fermenta- 


to continuous study. 


Industry Must Aid 
Aspiring Worker, 
Caster Declares 


Chicago, Ill.—The baking industry 
must develop more opportunities for 
employees to improve themselves, if 
they possess the desire and initiative 
to do so, according to Louis E. Cas- 
ter, Kieg-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. Mass production by ma- 
chine methods has a tendency to 





tion ingredients. Here, too, bread and other 
bakery products and formulas are tested and 
checked. Here yeast and yeast strains are subjected 


No wonder for 78 years, bakers have depended 
upon Fleischmann fermentation ingredients— 
for they know that Fermentation Is Our Business. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST SERVICE 
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stifle individual action and initiative, 


Mr. Caster believes. 

It is obvious, he said in an address 
delivered March 11 during the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, that the baking 
industry must continue to develop 
mass production machine methods, 
even beyond those now adopted, but 
in doing so the industry must find 
some way to remove this depressing 
effect on the individual advancement. 


Employee Selection Important 


Proper selection of employees is 
one answer, not infallible, but it must 
be largely a professional job. But 
the baker himself can help by show- 
ing employees the importance of 
their part in the baking industry’s 
big job of feeding the nation and . 
acquainting them with the fundamen- 
tals of the business. If they are given 
this information about the company 
that employs them they will not be 
so likely to accept as gospel the mis- 
information that comes to them from 
prejudiced sources. 


Need for Confidence Cited 


Department heads in _ bakeries 
should be taken into the confidence 
of top management, and department 
leaders also should meet with shop 
stewards to discuss terms of hew 
labor contracts and clarify all points 
of uncertainty before trouble arises. 
There should be no questions of 
doubt in the minds of any supervisory 
employees about the working details 
.of a labor contract, Mr. Caster de- 
clared. He urged that this matter 
of labor relations be made part of 
the curriculum of the industry’s ma- 
jor baking schools. 


Research Outlined 

Efforts which the research com- 
mittee of the bakery engineers’ or- 
ganization is making to set up a 
comprehensive research program on 
outstanding problems were outlined 
by Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the group. 
He gited a recent bulletin on the 
effect of mixer speeds and announced 
that a second bulletin on factors 
affecting the fine grain in yellow 
cakes would soon be published. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A soft wheat flour, having a pro- 
tein content of about 9 to 9%% is 
usually recommended in-making soda 
crackers. 
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these 6 advantages: 
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2—Nutrition 

8—Texture 

4—Appearance 

5—Color 

6—Better Keeping 

Qualities 
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Tasteless Bread Blamed for Decline 
in U. S. Consumption by Specialist 


Chicago, Ill.—Vigorously asserting 
his opinions in a- comparison that 
favored army bread against commer- 
cial types, William E. Doty, civilian 
bread specialist for the U. S. army 
quartermaster corps delivered an 
address that elicited greater com- 
ment from the floor than any other 
address delivered during the March 


13 sessions of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 

Mr. Doty’s pungent remarks, 
thrown at the group with obvious 
feeling, called the commercial baking 
industry to task for producing what 
he described as a tasteless product 
that was responsible, in large meas- 
ure, for declining bread consumption. 


Using army bread as model for 
comparison and emulation, Mr. Doty 
described white bread as produced in 
large commercial bakeries the past 
25 years as the chief reason for the 
decline in bread consumption between 
wars. 

“It would be just as well to start 
over from scratch,” he said, referring 
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HAKO-SHORT! 


HAKO-SHORT through its efficient creaming action, 
its lipophitic and hydrophilic properties causing 
shortening to hold more air and water—extend- 


— because better bread always results from more’ 





efficient shortening action thruout the dough. That's, 
the way HAKO-SHORT—"The Bakers Colloid’ — , 


has been helping bakers make better bread for 


ing surface covering capacity of all shortenings— 


animal or. vegetable—makes it go farther and 


perform more efficiently. 


HAKO-SHORT also effects a much healthier 
fermentation—producing a finer, more tender cell 


structure plus improved volume. 


It acts additionally as a humectant, increasing 


a dozen years—bread with finer grain and tex- 
ture, better shape and volume. 
And now when more shortenings are available, 


HAKO-SHORT will be more help than ever— 


moisture retention—considerably prolonging fresh- 


ness and softness. 






distributing the shortening more evenly for better 


fermentation, more uniform baking and a freshness 


. 


that lasts far longer. 





ACCOMPLISHMENT — Albert J. 
Faulhaber’s two-year tour of duty as 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers resulted in several 
accomplishments. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Faulhaber, who is affiliated 
with the American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the society voted to ex- 
pand its activities to include a fu'l- 
time assistant to the secretary, lo- 
cated in a permanent office; to pro- 
vide in the by-laws for contingencies 
arising out of emergency situations 
that would prevent the society f-om 
holding an annual meeting at which 
elections could be held, and to raise 
its dues to $15 yearly to cover mount- 
ing expenses of the organization. Mr. 
Faulhaber was presented with an 
electric clock at the twenty-second 
annual, and the largest, meeting in 
the history of the society, held 
March 11-14 at the Edgewater Bea-h 
Hotel in Chicago. 





to the bread products exhibited in 
connection with the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the society, if the 
products as displayed were to be 
taken as examples of what the so- 
ciety had been striving for since its 
inception. 

The real trouble with the baking 
industry, Mr. Doty declared, in line 
with an opening remark that he 
didn’t care whose feelings he hurt, is 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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too much business and too much 
greed. 

Some of his remarks were approved 
from the floor by Fred L. Cobb, chair- 
man, American Bakers Association, 
in so far as they touched upon Mr. 
Cobb’s well known advocacy, backed 
up in his own business at Green Bay, 
Wis., of a smaller loaf and a smaller 
pan. 

Opposition to Mr. Doty’s conten- 
tions was expressed at length by 
George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, who declared that following 
through with Mr. Doty’s suggestions 
represented a backward view. Rather 
than throw aside advantages gained 
from the sponge dough process, high 
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speed bread machinery and other 
technical improvements, the baking 
industry should accept the challenge 
afforded by critics of the modern 
loaf who base their opinions purely 
on taste by seeking new techniques 
to improve flavor, at the same time 
retaining technological improvements 
of the past quarter century, he as- 
serted. 

Mr. Carlin indicated he believed the 
long loaf was here to stay, and that 
the industry would not return to the 
short loaf. The over-all improve- 
ment, Mr. Carlin countered, would 
come with a return to fundamentals 
and with finding new techniques while 


retaining advantages gained through 
past experience. 

Behind public preference for foods 
other than bread, which has been 
given as a reason for the decline in 
bread consumption following World 
War I, Mr. Doty. stated that these 
other foods had beér.-described as 
having more taste appeal, and bet- 
ter advertising and merchandising 
supporting them. He said that taste 
appeal was the important factor here. 
For what he regards as the baking 
industry’s dereliction in this regard; 
he maintained that the industry had 
only itself to blame. - 

Among important reasons for. the 
lack of taste in modern’ bread; ‘he 





Printed Diafane Breadwrap does a three-way job 
in boosting sales and cutting costs on specialty 
breads and pan goods—a big and profitable field ~ , 
for every baker, and one that will grow rapidly 
as conditions return to normal. 
1. All-over printed Diafane features your name 

and trade-mark—no matter how bread may 

be stacked in the store. Only a printed Bread- 

wrap can do this—and keep on doing it in 

the home right down to the very last slice. 


2. Diafane provides a maximum period of sale- 








































temptingly. 


able freshness and displays your product 


Diafane saves and sells. How long has it been 
since you personally checked samples, prices 


and production costs? Write for the names 


of some of the bakers who have been using 
Diafane Breadwrap for years. Check on 
Diafane with them, compare prices and ex- 
amine recent samples—and you will want to 
join the growing list of bakers who will change 
to Diafane as soon as conditions permit. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
$42 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Also sold by Fabricon Products, Inc. formerly The Detrdit Wax 
Paper Co., Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 
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OUTLINER—John B. Hutson, under 
secretary of agriculture and featured 
speaker at opening. sessions of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers annual meeting, outlined the 
broad government viewpoint of what 
must be done to provide grains for 
export under the wheat conservation 
program. The question is, according 
to Mr. Hutson, not whether the 
United States can get the grain to 
starving people abroad, but whether 
the grain can be transported to fam- 
ine areas swiftly enough to reduce 
the number of deaths by starvation, 
which, he said, are certain to occur. 





gave the longer pan and the thinner 
slice. “You can read the morning 
paper through some slices of toast,” 
he said, and recommended as required 
reading an article highly critical of 
the baking industry which appeared 
in the May, 1945, Reader’s Digest. The 
article is titled ‘‘No Matter How Thin 
You Slice It, It’s Still Unfit to Eat.” 

Views expressed in the Digest ar- 
ticle, said Mr. Doty, raised a storm 
among bakers, because “the truth 
hurts.” 

Mr. Doty’s contrast of army garri- 
son bread with commercial bread 
brought out his strong personal advo- 
cacy of the straight dough method, 
an opinion which later occasioned 
comment, pro and con, from the floor. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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The army bread is baked from a 
young straight dough with a high 
percentage of salt and a long extrac- 
tion flour—72%, he declared. 

As a case of consumer preference 
for this type of bread, he described 
the results of 157 interviews of pa- 
trons of four army sales service 
stores, 93% of whom, he said, pre- 
ferred GI bread over commercial 
types. Three per cent, Mr. Doty said, 
preferred it because of its cheaper 
price, but 84% stated that they would 
purchase it, even if its price were 
reversed with that of commercial 
bread. 

During the questioning period, Mr. 
Doty listed ingredients in garrison 
bread as follows, on a 100-lb flour 
basis: 

2% % salt 

2% yeast 

3% sugar 

1% malt 

5% shortening 

6% nonfat milk solids 
(absorption 68%) 

He criticized the baking industry 
for its emphasis on loaf appearance 
by ridiculing, during the question pe- 
riod, “the perfect loaf,’ baked to 
present a pleasing appearance, which 
was wrapped, double wrapped and 
then merchandised with instructions 
to the housewife to turn the package 
flaps inward as each slice is removed. 
Later, he stated that his remarks 
in this connection should not be con- 
strued to mean that he disfavored 
wrapping or packaging of bread, but 
merely wished to emphasize that good 
loaf appearance, long considered an 
essential attribute, was being hidden 
by packaging, anyway. He raised the 
question of whether bread ‘was baked 
for appearance or for eating. 

The discussion period brought. out 
divergent opinions and technical ques- 
tions that covered pan sizes, absorp- 
tion, merchandising and advertising. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quest for Hidden 
Talent Urged 
by Don Copell 


Chicago, [Ill.—The outstanding 
problem for management today, ac- 
cording to Don Copell of the Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N. J., is to 
get from manpower the hidden abili- 
ties that, for hidden reasons, the in- 
dividual man does not want to use. 

As a way of “Licking Pie Produc- 
tion Problems,” suggested March 14 
by Mr. Copell to members of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, the entire attitude of manage- 
ment must be changed to encompass 
flexibility in thought and pliability 
in action. 

There’s too much want-power and 
not enough will-power in dealing with 
production problems, Mr. Copell stat- 
ed. He cited the upward trend in 
raw material and labor costs as pre- 
senting a challenge to management 
that could only be met by increased 
productivity. 

Before embarking on methods of 
improving productivity, Mr. Copell 
recommended an inventory of per- 
sonnel, not based on_ psychiatric 
methods, but rather founded on prac- 
tical interviews with personnel to 
find out what they wanted from their 
work. .He cited a morale survey in 
his plant that uncovered hidden tal- 
ent among employees and found that 
many men believed that their talents 
were not being used to best advan- 
tage, 
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As a shocking instance of a con- 
dition he believes to. exist in many 
plants, Mr. Copell said that he had 
noticed that the morale of employees 
receiving over $75 weekly was 
among the lowest. 

The responsibility for training 
employees is placed upon manage- 
ment, said Mr. Copell, and pointed 
out that men must desire to do their 
jobs, they must have the funda- 
mental intelligence or ability for 
their work, and they must have the 
particular capacity for the particular 
job. 

Attacking the production problem 
is largely studying the persons en- 


gaged in production. Hiring, Mr. 
Copell said, is simply the purchase 
of human effort, in emphasizing the 
importance of the human element 
in the shop. 

Mr. Copell suggested that plants 
devise a problem work sheet in which 
problems, as they arise, are placed 
in writing for circulation among em- 
ployees so that management can 
gain the benefits of collective think- 
ing. 

A problem and its causes must be 
attacked with common sense, an open 
mind and consistency, he declared. 
He then advocated a work simplifi- 
cation program, admonishing his lis- 
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teners with “When you teach an old 
dog new tricks, however, you've got 
to know more than the dog.” 

In connection with Mr. Copell’s 
address, a film was shown of work 
simplification and increased produc- 
tion in a pie factory, accomplished 
as a result of following out the prin- 
ciples described above. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Pumpkin pies may cracx during 
baking. if a dry type of pumpkin is 
used. Some brands of canned pump- 
kin will vary in their moisture con- 
tent. If you are using one of these, 
increase the moisture in your for- 
mula. 
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YES. HM It can be done by adding a liberal 


amount of nonfat dry milk solids in the cake mix! Not only 


is the cost per pound of batter actually reduced but 


—keeping time is extended, 


—appearance and taste is improved, and 


—nutritive properties are increased. 


These are factual statements that can be easily proved in your 


own practical cake baking operations. The use of nonfat dry 


milk solids in cake formulas is a sound, economic procedure. 
Wag 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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ALABAMA 


Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, has moved 
into its new plant. George Ball, 
owner, is president of the Southern 
Bakers Association. 

T. Day has purchased the Home- 
wood (Ala.) Bakery and is taking 
charge of the operations of the bak- 


ery. 


ALBERTA 


Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., Calgary, 
has purchased.the Western Bread & 
Pastry Shop, 1105 11th Avenue, Re- 
gina, Sask., for $26,000. H. E. Wright 
of Calgary, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta district manager of Canadian 
Bakeries, said the Regina shop would 
continue to operate as at present 


until material and equipment were 
available to modernize and renovate 
the plant. He anticipated this would 
take about one year. George Pisch 
will continue to manage the Regina 
shop for an indefinite period. 


ARKANSAS 
Peter Tippett has opened a bakery 
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RED STAR BAKING POWDER 


A baking powder of superior qualities . . . Stability 
... Sustained strength...Dependable performance 


Consistent with the policy of offering products of only finest 
quality under the name RED STAR we now introduce-to you 
the best baking powder that money can buy . . . the best that 


trained scientists could produce . . 
depended upon for uniform results. 


. and the type that can be 


Red Star Baking Powder contains the latest improved form 
of pyro phosphate and soda perfectly balanced to insure the 
. desired Volume, Color, Texture and Taste in the production of 
better cakes. It is always uniform ... always dependable. Red 
Star Baking Powder is stable . . . it does not lose strength on 
the bench .. . it has sustained strength in the oven. 
For further details about this valuable new addition to the 
Red Star line, ask your Red Star salesman or write today to 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Red Star Yeast and Products Company « Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Distributors of Yeast * Active Dry Yeast + Yeast Food « Malt Syrup » Frozen Eggs + Enrichment Tablets 











in Walnut Ridge. He was recently 
discharged from the army as a baker. 

Jerome and Jack Polk, discharged 
service men, have opened a bakery 
in Corning. 

Extensive alterations and improve- 
ments are under way at the Benton- 
ville (Ark.) Bakery, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Kennedy. New ovens 
have also been added. 

The Binkley Bakery has opened in 
Hoxie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Klink have 
opened a bakery in Gentry. 


ARIZONA 

The Red Rose Bakery has opened 
in Prescott at 132 N. Cortez St. The 
owner of this new shop is Frank P. 
Jennings, who worked in a bakery 
before he entered the service, from 
which he was recently discharged. 

The Vienna Bakery, Tempe, which 
has been completely redecorated; has 
reopened. The shop is owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. V. Bauer. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Edward Lauk has purchased the 
business of Swains Old Country Bak- 
ery from Albert B. Swain at, 2454 
East Hastings Street, Vancouver. 

Frank Baker, formerly a gunnery 
instructor with the R.C.A. at Camp 
Shilo, has established the Baker Ca- 
tering Service at Vancouver. 

Canadian Bakeries, Ltd. has ex- 
tended its operations to Port Alberni. 
A distribution plant will be operated 
there under management of Cecil 
Dixon, the bread being made in 
Nanaimo. 

McGavins, Ltd., has placed con- 
tract for erection of a new office 
building at a cost of $45,000 at 2091 
West Broadway, Vancouver. The 
building will be one and a half stories 
in height and 75x80 feet. It will 
have a plate glass front 44 feet long 
and 16 feet high. 

Nick Hadway has bought the busi- 
ness of the Agassiz Bakery from 
Walter B. Kraft at Agassiz. 

Horne’s Bakeries, Ltd., has opened 
a new store in the Sapperton district 
of New Westminster. The new 
branch at 416 East Columbia Street 
will make the fourth retail store op- 
erated by the firm in addition to its 
large, modern, centrally located bak- 
ery. 

R. A. MacDougall and R. F. David- 
son have registered their partnership 
in the business of the Caledonian 
Bakery at Cranberry Lake. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anderson’s Bakery, 1316 East Flor- 
ence Ave., Los Angeles, has been 
completely remodeled at a cost of 
$15,000. New equipment, including 
an oven, has been added. 

A bakery has been opened in 
Oceanside by G. A. Wedeking. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus Schumacher 
have sold the Canyon Bakery, Duns- 
muir, to M. Grasso. Robert L. Gar- 
ner and Miss Rose Barberi are man- 
aging the business. 

The Ashbury Heights Bakery, San 
Francisco, has been sold to D. G. 
and J. L. Morgan. 

The Crown City Bakery, Pasa- 
dena, has been sold to Ralph B. An- 
derson. 

A $60,000 addition is being planned 
for Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, 3277 
Cajon Blvd., San Diego. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Drybread have 
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bought the Avalon (Cal.) Bakery 
from Henry Visser. 

Phil Salmina has purchased the 
Point Reyes (Cal.) Station Bakery. 

Joe Giovanni has sold the Liberty 
Bakery, Hollister, to Gene Klauer. 

The Edy Co. is constructing a new 
main bakery at 3200 Lakeshore Ave- 
nue, Oakland. The 50x80-ft building 
will become the main bakery for the 
firm, which also operates a group 
of restaurants. It will replace quar- 
ters on East 18th Street, Oakland, 
which have become inadequate, and 
will be ready for use in early April. 

George A. Lauck, owner of Lauck’s 
Bakery, Fresno, has announced plans 
for the contruction of a new $100,000 
bakery in East Fresno. The new 
building which will increase the 
firm’s capacity five times, will be 
completed in the fall. 

Walter Bowie Pies, 4607 South 
Main St., Los Angeles, is to have 
an addition of 6,000 sq ft. 

Lawrence Murray has purchased 
the Wistaria Bake Shop, Sierra 
Madre, from Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Decker, who have operated the bak- 
ery for 16 years. 

Devany’s Bakery has opened in a 
new location in the Linville building, 
Pacific Beach. Proprietor of the shop 
is John H. Devany. 

Emil R. Kunz, recently discharged 
from the Navy, and James F. Burns 
have opened the Bee Kay Bakery at 
1317 N. La Brea Ave., Inglewood. 

Bids have been taken for a one- 
story concrete block bakery building 
at 4953 Newport Ave., Ocean. Beach, 
for Harold B. Thoma, 4451 Niagara 
Ave., San Diego. 

Morris A. Mizrahi has purchased 
the Helen Lee Donut Shop, 628 S. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles, from 
Harry A. Holdsberg and Jack B. 
Lewin. 

A number of bakeries are expand- 
ing their plants and making improve- 
ments throughout the Southland. 
Among these is a one-story addition 
to the building at 5820 S. San Pedro 
St., Los Angeles, for the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., 5225 Wilshire Blvd. 
This consists of a 65x327-ft extension 
and an equal area of a one-story 
steel frame and corrugated iron load- 
ing dock adjoining, the entire proj- 
ect to cost in the neighborhood of 
$75,000. 

The Model Bakery Co. is also mak- 
ing extensive changes and remodel- 
ing its plant at 117 W. Main St., 
Alhambra. 

Helms Bakeries, 8800 Venice Blvd., 
Los Angeles, is preparing plans for 


' a reinforced concrete addition, 182x 


80 ft in area. 

DiCarlo’s National Bakery Co. is 
adding a 50x112 steel frame concrete 
extension to the plant at 469 W. 9th 
St., San Pedro. The addition is ex- 
pected to cost about $65,000. 

Carl Miller has sold Miller’s Bak- 
ery, 626344 Van Nuys Blvd., Van 
Nuys, to Harry J. Grella. 


FLORIDA 


D. A. Walker has reopened his 
bakery in Lake Wales. 

Carl’s Bakery, 1895 S.W. 8th, 
Miami, has been closed because of the 
inability to secure efficient help and 
materials. 

Albert Papier and Alexander P. 
Friedman have opened the King 
Bake Shop at 1994 S.W. 8th St., 
Miami. Both were engaged in the 
baking business before they entered 
the service. 

B. Dortsch has opened a doughnut 
shop at 3025 Douglas Road, Miami. 

The American Institute of Baking 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&eAKe CITvy , MINNBSOTA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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‘The Choic of the Finest Hard Wheats 


High protein spring wheat, carefully 
milled to produce a better baking 
80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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| WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Careful milling of sound wheat is the 






firm foundation on which these three 





star bread flours are built. Today 






that means more than ever to the baker 


in meeting the problems of top-notch 






bread production from the govern- 







ment standard extraction flours. 





* 





* * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


and OLE WHEAT FLOUR All our wheat is grown on “Western 











Hi-Protein eas bt clovatets “we aun eae aineetn 
"A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the LABORATORY SERVICE 


Spring Wheat Section . 
Capacity, 700 Barrels Tin mOrtiiice Me liiciel Gis me Cla tiT 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. Flour, Feedand Grain tndustei 











ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, I 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


You'll still get better bread 
results with SUPER-FLOUR 
even under today’s gov- 
ernment standards of 80% 
extraction... because 
SUPER-FLOUR’S prime bak - 


ing qualities come from the 
4 





best milling “know-how. 


in processing good wheat. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














SoFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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designed the new shop which is now 
under construction for J. F. Scott’s 
Bakery, Miami. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gregor have 
opened Gregor’s Bakery and Restau- 
rant in Avon Park. 

Marjorie’s Cakery, Inc., Tampa, has 
been incorporated with 150 shares of 
$100 par value. The incorporators 
are: H. C. Tillman, D. C. Mitchell, 
T. E. Barres. 


GEORGIA 
The West End Bakery, Atlanta, 
has installed a new automatic dough- 
nut machine. 
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Bart’s Bakery, Savannah, has com- 
pleted an extensive remodeling and 
repairing program. The bakeshop 
and wrapping room areas have been 
increased. 

Rich’s Bakery, owned by James 
Rich, has been repainted. 

Harold and Reuben de Loach have 
opened the Eastman (Ga.) Bakery. 

Fischer’s Bakery, Savannah, has 
installed a new oven and moved the 
baking operations to the second floor 
of the building. Hulbert Fischer is 
the owner of this shop. 

The Sunlite Bake Shop, which re- 
cently moved to a new location on 


Broad St., Atlanta, has installed a 
new automatic doughnut machine. A 
lunch bar is operated in connection 
with the retail bakery. 

Harry Oldroyd has opened the Tip 
Top Bakery in Forsyth, which has 
been without a bakery since 1940. 

The Americus (Ga.) Baking Co. 
has a new roll machine. 

H. H. Claussen Sons, Augusta, also 
operators of several plants in South 
Carolina, has installed a large new 
tray traveling oven, and a band type 
bread slicer. 

American Bakeries Co., headquar- 
ters Atlanta, has installed a vacuum 





THIS IS THE 
PROOF 


\ 


Fresh breads — hot out of the oven — with all the full flavor and appe- 
tizing ‘aroma, the deep rich color that tells you they were made with 


plenty of nonfat dry milk solids. 


Every loaf is of full volume—every slice will be rich in velvety sheen 
and flavor richness that only plenty of good milk solids gives to bread. 


That’s the kind of proof you want—that Bowman UPC* gives 
uniform bakability to every dough—the look and feel of quality to 
every slice—the ultimate of taste satisfaction to every bite: 


For Bowman UPC* is the original preconprrionep nonfat dry milk 
solids, developed and perfected long before the war especially for 
bakers, to assure them uniform, full-volume baking: 


-_—-—— — -- 


*BowMAN UPC nonfat dry milk 
solids, PRECONDITIONED with 


not more than 1.25% specially 
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140 WEST ONTARIO ST 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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EARLY BIRD — Fred L. Cobb for 
many years has been the master of 
ceremonies and the chief. contribut- 
ing entertainer at the traditional 
Early Bird’s Breakfast, held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. This year, in the Marine din- 
ing room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, Mr. Cobb’s magical 
powers and ability to wake up dele- 
gates at an early hour showed no 
diminution after a two-year lapse. 
Mr. Cobb, aside from being a gifted 
magician and after-dinner speaker, is 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Association and runs Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. He started 
his career in the breadstuffs indus- 
tries as a flour salesman. 





type high speed rol machine at the 
Rome, Ga., plant. 


ILLINOIS 


The Anna City Bakery, Anna, has 
been sold by Glenn Romine to Roy 
G. Dillow and Robert King, both 
former employees of the bakery. 
These two men recently were dis- 
charged from military service. Mr. 
Romine will continue to drive a 
route for them. 

Myron Tolch has opened a dough- 
nut factory and shop on South Bank- 
er Street in Effingham. 


INDIANA 

Pretzel Bitz Corp., which manufac- 
tures a pretzel-like confection sold in 
34 states, is making plans for the 
erection of a new 132x120-foot ce- 
ment, brick and glass brick factory 
building on a site in the western sec- 
tion of Bluffton. The new plant 
will more than double the output. A 
conveyor system will be installed, 
along with new infra-red ovens and 
other modern equipment. C. S. 
Budge Mead is president and Harry 
A. McFarren, Jr., is secretary-treas- 
urer of the firm. 

Messmore Bros. Bakery, Peru, has 
bought a vacant lot next to its pres- 
ent location to erect a new building 
for its expanding bakery business. 

Forest Malone and Harry Hen- 
deles have completed extensive re- 
modeling of their De Luxe Pastry 
Shoppe at 1232 Maumee Ave. and 
Ohio St. in Fort Wayne, to provide 
a better display of their products 
and a larger production. 


IOWA 
A number of recent sales of mix- 
ers to Iowa plants have been re- 
ported. The firms include the Bird 
Bakery, owned by G. E. Bird, at Mis- 
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Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 


TOPPER 


There is still a quality bonus in TOPPER 


for the baker . . . an extra measure of 
good baking quality that comes from 
trustworthy milling craftsmanship. 


TOPPER has always given preferred 


baking results and that same premium 
over ordinary flours is still a part of 
every sack of TOPPER, thanks to 
painstaking care in every detail of 
manufacture. 


That quality bonus is possible because 
of the experience and milling skill, as 
well as the up-to-date equipment and 
modern laboratory facilities, that guide 


the production of TOPPER. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 

















souri Valley; Puritan Bakery, owned 
by A. J. Bergeson, at Iowa Falls; 
Saba Bakery, owned by John Saba, 
at Holstein; the B. & L. Pastry Shop 
at Charles City, and the _ Vander 
Meer Bakery at LeMars. The latter 
plant received two mixers. 

Arvin E. Humke has installed a 
revolving oven in his Humke Bakery 
at Newton. 

The Brooks Bakery at Centerville 
has added new display equipment. 
Ear] Brooks is the operator. 

Walter Hamilton, who recently sold 
his bakery at Lake City, has pur- 
chased a baking plant at Ogden. 

Recent retarded dough box instal- 
lations in Iowa include the Tilling- 
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hast Bakery in Lake City, run by 
P. E. Tillinghast; the Home Bakery 
in Knoxville, operated by Clyde 
Spears; Gabler Baking Co. in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, managed by Thorvald Han- 
sen, and the Dreier Bakery in Sioux 
City. Alois Dreier, operator of the 
last named bakery, also has installed 
a new: reel oven and considerable 
other equipment. 

The Saba Saba Bakery in Jeffer- 
son recently took delivery on a new 
cake machine. 

A new reel oven has been received 
by Dick’s Pastry Shop, operated by 
R. F. Banwart at Cedar Falls. 

Claude A. Phillips has sold his bak- 
ery at Webster City to his son-in-law, 


R. A. Dotson, who also owns the 
Purity Bakery at Ames. 

The Knight Pastry Shop in Des 
Moines has a new reel oven. The 
shop is run by Doris Knight. 

Arthur Knight, former Des Moines 
bakery owner, has purchased the 
Standard Bakery, Harlan, from John 
Schnepel. 

G. E. Hughes and his son Clarence 
have purchased the bakery in Hum- 
boldt which C. G. Jolliffe has oper- 
ated for 12 years. The firm is now 
known as Hughes & Son. 

James and Roger Casey, discharged 
service men, have opened a cafe and 
bakery in Correctionville. 

The Remsen Bakery, Le Mars, has 





















your loaf better. 





DEPENDABLE 


Flours that give uniform, smooth re- 
sults in the bread bakery these days 
can come only from a mill well- 
equipped to do a superior milling job 
under precise laboratory control. 
Nothing is overlooked in the produc- 
tion of REX and CHARM with the 
most modern milling technique. That’s 
why these flours do such a good job in 
the bakery under today’s difficult bread 
production conditions. You can rely 
on REX and CHARM to help keep 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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resumed operation under the new 
management of John Roetman. 

Russell Barth has opened Sear’s 
Bakery in New London. : 

Steve Pranger has reopened his 
bakery in West Point. 

Marge’s Donut Shop has opened in 
Anamosa in the Circle Theater Build- 
ing. Mrs.- Marguerite Schmitt has 
charge of the shop, and her husband, 
A. C. Schmitt, is taking care of the 
wholesale business to restaurants and 
stores. 

Harry Mayo has sold his bakery in 
Sigourney to Harold Goley. Mr. 
Mayo had owned and operated the 
bakery for 16 years. 


KANSAS 


L. A. Billings, Jr., has resumed the 
management of his bakery at Mission 
after spending several years in the 
merchant marine. His uncle, O. N. 
Billings, who ran the bakery in his 
absence, has purchased a bakery at 
Fairmount. 

The Peerless Bakery, Winfield, has 
bought an automatic bread make-up 
unit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Hohnbaum 
have sold their bakery at Hiawatha 
to their son, Ernest W. Hohnbaum, 
Jr. The elder Hohnbaums have op- 
erated the bakery for 34 years. 

Roy Moll, owner of the Moll Bak- 
ery, Lawrence, and his son have re- 
opened the shop which was closed in 
1942. 

The Smith Baking Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., has established an agency in 
Marysville. 

Ralph Barber has reopened the 
bakery in Osborne which was closed 
during the early months of the war. 
Harold Curtis will assist Mr. Barber. 

Ray Knoblock, former Burlington 

(Continued on page 72.) 








Made from a carefully selected 
blend of. Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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“Yer Fine paking 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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Dependable 
always 





CAKE FLOURS 


“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








For the baker who cares 
CHEROKEE | =n "re 
. 2... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLOUR MILLs, ome 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS : ST. PAUL 





5,000 Sacks Capacity 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JaEceR Mituine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 
To keep oui bread pro- 
duction running smoothly in 
the change-over to govern- 


ment standard flour, you can 
rely on SUNNY KANSAS. It 


is produced from good bak - 
ing wheats by an organiza- 
tion possessing all of the 
technical equipment and 
abilities that modern milling 
requires. There is an extra 
measure of value in SUNNY 
KANSAS. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA =< KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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DIXIE LILY “‘Dependable”’ 6“ 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
sree | | Sees toe Diamond D” =: 5 <a seter Labia Co 
TEE, DUE ER EEF EALAROR: CO, | poke MLLING * £0, se Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
as Sguihern alee Ofice $006 Gan Oey 5 Peale PALAK rate, SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


_— of this Compan 
held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















s 5 CHILTON. greg Grait Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS rraton.y. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











Jones-HetTTEeLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








EA F {1 EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DucinG’secrion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Peoria 
pag ar ee Chicago one | - Foe an 
Louis Kansas y nneapolis ortlan 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills~ 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants omer 











Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PACIFIC DISTRICT MILLERS 
PLAN FOR FALL MEETING 


Yakima, Wash.—Clement E. Mill- 
er, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was chosen to be chairman 
of the arrangements committee for 
the annual convention of District 9, 
Association of Operative Millers,. to 
be held in Seattle next fall. The 
date of the convention will be de- 
cided upon by the convention com- 
mittee. 

Approximately 35 members of the 
district organization attended the 
meeting held here March 9. The 
only paper read at the meeting dealt 
with insect inféstation in flour and 
cereal products. It was written by 
Kenneth E. Monfore, chief of the 
Seattle station of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, and read 
in Mr. Monfore’s absence by D. B. 
White, an assistant of Mr. Monfore’s. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to drafting plans for the fall 
convention. George M. Lowery, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., was named chairman 


of the program committee. R. E. - 


McMillen, General Mills, Inc., Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Dewey Robbins and 
Marvin Jackson, both of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
will’ serve with Mr. Lowery on the 
program committee. 

The meeting was the first that Mr. 
Robbins had had an opportunity to 
attend since his return from the navy 
and his fellow millers gave him a 
good welcome. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO 
HALIFAX EMBARGOED 


Toronto, Ont. — Halifax, Canada’s 
principal Atlantic shipping port dur- 
ing the winter months, is badly con- 
gested and the Canadian National 
Railway Co. has placed an embargo 
on shipments of flour to that port. 
Inadequate shipping facilities and 
heavy movement of freight have 
brought about this situation. Some 
measure of relief is expected to be 
forthcoming shortly. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
has lifted its embargo on shipments 
of domestic grain from the lakehead. 
However, loading is only at the rate 
of about 50 cars per day. A heavy 
back-log of orders is awaiting load- 
ing and shipment there. |. Unfortu- 
nately, interest and storage charges 
are accumulating on these unshipped 
orders. 

The Canadian National Railways 
have not been able to remove their 
embargo on lakehead shipments as 
yet. Railway boxcar shortage is the 
main reason for this situation. Large 
numbers of Canadian cars have gone 
over to the United States side of the 
line and are in use there. Canadian 
railways are pressing for return of 








- these cars but are not meeting with 


success so far. In the meantime 
maximum carloading orders are in 
effect. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAMERON-BARR FIRM 
TAKES HOLSUM NAME 


Atlanta, Ga.—Cameron-Barr Bak- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., organ- 
‘ized in 1891, has become the Holsum 
Bread Co., with Larry Barrett as 
president and general manager. For 
22 years Mr. Barrett was associated 
with: the Continental Baking Co., 
serving as plant manager and direc- 
tor of sales in Chicago. Mr. Barrett 
will move to Chattanooga and will 
be joined later by Mrs. Barrett who 
is at present in Los Angeles. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


NGE 


R canna rt 


MMER RCE guioin 


we M 0 


WAMB 2ER Of 


winnt $0} 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN, CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND si lta Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 














GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

, storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orty 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


+4 SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
5 Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
r 
nh 
7) 


GROWN TF. 
MILLS | ¢£ 








PORALAND, OREGON 








Millers of High 3 ‘ 3 3 
Grade Bakers, US WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- io st cori MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
port Flours. EWING FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 






“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








“one L AN? General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


Milled Correctly for Better Oilers Wanted directly from mills 
ani cigs Wheat FLOUR 


- ACME = for Export 
® G O L D D K i FT e 10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 


BAKERY FLOURS 


























FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 
Acme BDlour Mella Company 99 Wall Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 8, 4 
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Bakeshop Notes 


3 (Continued from page 68.) 

baker, has leased the Jones Pastry 
Shop, Burlington, from Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Jones. 


LOUISIANA 


Joe Huval has added a new oven, 
proof box and other equipment to 
his bakery in Lafayette. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


The Brown Baking Co., Marble- 
head, was damaged recently when an 
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oven exploded. The oven, which had 
been installed the previous day, was 
destroyed and damages were esti- 
mated at several hundred dollars. 


MICHIGAN 

Conrad Wagner, who has operated 
the Wagner Bakery, 7628 Kercheval 
St., Detroit, for 25 years, has sold 
the bakery to Luciano Cioffi. The 
name of the shop has been changed 
to the Caserta Bakery. 

The Clark Bakery, Lake Linden, 
has been sold to Kasper Schei. Alex 
Clark, former owner, has retired. 

The Flushing (Mich.) Bakery has 
launched a $20,000 building program. 


. 


A. W. McArthur is the proprietor of 


the shop. 
MINNESOTA 

Mrs. Mabel Hendrickson has opened 
the Koffee Kup bakery and lunch- 
room in Deerwood. 

The Buffalo Lake Bakery has 
opened in Buffalo Lake under the 
management of L. Marcy. 

After more than 34 years as pro- 
prietor of the Sweet Shop and Model 
Bakery, Fairmont, Gus Bossalis has 
retired. The shop has been taken 
over by Mary and Ervin Plenge. 

Vincent Tillman has purchased the 
bakery at New Ulm formerly oper- 





@ In choosing enrichment concentrates, uniformly high quality is a 
basic consideration. This is one reason why Bi-Cap Concentrates, the 
concentrates with the Pfizér label, are in constant demand. In Bi-Cap 
production quality control is exercised with the same precision that has 
maintained Pfizer leadership throughout a near-century. Modern plants 
and facilities and the combined efforts of a large staff of laboratory 
workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently 
pure and uniformly excellent. 
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ated and owned by Melvil Inhofer 
and William Rausch. Prior to join- 
ing the service Mr. Tillman was em- 
ployed by the Mankato Bread Co. 
for 11 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Thompson have 
bought the bakery at McIntosh and 
will open for business soon. 

The interior of the Clarissa (Minn.) 
Bakery has been repainted. Mr. and 
Mrs. Olaf Berger are the proprietors. 
’ Gerald Christensen has purchased 
the Sanitary Bakery, Bird Island, 
from D. K. Kelm, who has operated 
the bakery for the past eight years. 

Ray Madison and Ervin Beyl have 
purchased Manley’s Bake Shop, Will- 
mar. The bakery has been renamed 
the Home Bake Shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Woodard 
have sold their bakery at Dodge Cen- 
ter to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Smith. 

Alfred Peterson, owner of the West 
Side Bakery,. Anoka, has sold _ his 
shop to Herman Terhark. Mr. Pe- 
terson has been the proprietor of 
the bakery for 10 years. 

George Lewis has sold the Lewis 
Bakeshop, Willmar, to G. G. and P. 
O. Mijas, former employees of the 
shop. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Staggers Bakery, West Point, has 
received a large new high speed 
dough mixing machine. The bakery 
also has a plant in Starkville. 


MISSOURI 


D. H. Dickerson has sold the Dick- 
erson Bakery, Sweet Springs, to 
Charles Daniel. 

Beaty Food Products Co. has pur- 
chased a new band slicer for its plant 
at St. Joseph. The Beaty Store at 
Rockport, operated by Lee Pember- 
ton, also has added a new mixer. 


MONTANA 


A new dough conditioner has been 
received by the Golden Krust Bak- 
ery, Poplar. William Marcinkowski 
owns and manages the bakery. 

The Bungalow Bakery, Great Falls, 
operated by E. J. Haberson, is being 
remodeled and re-equipped for in- 
creased postwar production. Two 
large retarded dough boxes available 
have been installed along with other 
equipment. 

A new bakery has been opened for 
business at Livingston by Jim Shaf- 
fer. 

After having been closed for sev- 
eral years, the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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Roundup, has been reopened for busi- 
ness by the Hilderman brothers. The 
plant was formerly owned and oper- 
ated by C. W. Stewart. 

John Walkerton has opened the 
Walkerton Retail Bakery at Stevens- 
ville: : 

E. F. Dickey and A. E. Duensing 
have purchased the Ideal Bakery, 
Helena, from Oscar Klink. 


NEBRASKA 


The Wilcox Bakery, North Platte, 
operated by J. Q. Wilcox, has pur- 
chased a new dough sheeter. 

Jake Grasmick, proprietor of the 
Grand Island (Neb.) Baking Co., has 
completed installation of a new flour 
handling system at his plant. 

The Willesberg Bakery at Ne- 
braska City has been purchased by 
Carl Dennis. 

The Bare Baking Co., Niobrara, 
W. J. Bare owner, recently took de- 
livery on a new mixer. 

The Harell Bakery, Falls City, 
Carl Harell, owner, has received a 
new mixer. 

M. W. Smith has installed a new 
mixer in the bakery bearing his name 
at Fairbury. 

A new divider and dough handling 
equipment have been set up at the 
Fallick Baking Co. plant, McCook. 
S. W. Fallick is the owner. 

The North Platte (Neb.) Bakery, 
owned and managed for 17 years by 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Seiler, has been 
purchased by L. H. Henning of Nor- 
folk. 

All four of the Neneman brothers 
are back together again at the Nene- 
man Bakery in South Omaha, after 
several years in which two of the 
brothers were off to war. The re- 
maining brothers worked long hours 
to keep the business going. All four 
are bakers: and third generation 
members of a family of bakers. 

New retarded dough boxes have 
been installed by the Haasman Bak- 
ery at Bloomfield, Harlan Bakery at 
Gothenberg, and South Side Bakery 
at York. John Haasman is the own- 
er of the bakery at Bloomfield, Lloyd 
Harlan at Gothenberg and William 
Elsasser at York. 

Ralph Downs has purchased the 
bakery at 5180 Leavenworth, Omaha, 
formerly operated by Larry Kiefer, 
and is operating it under the name 
of the Downs Pastry Shop. 

The Food Shoppe, owned by C. W. 
Childs at Norfolk, has put in all new 
store fixtures and installed a reel 
oven, 

A wrapping machine has been add- 
ed to the equipment of the Henning 
3akery, Norfolk. Bruce Henning is 
the proprietor. 

Theodore O. Richter has installed 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








‘“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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a new wrapping machine in his bak- 
ery at Ainsworth. ; 

A new dough conditioner has been 
set up at the Sunrise Bakery, operat- 
ed by T. M. Ward at Beatrice. 

The Easter & Caroll Project Bak- 
ery in North Platte has installed an 
automatic proofer. 

New reel ovens have been installed 
in Walter Sehnert’s Bakery at Plain- 
view and at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Omaha. 

Walter -Ernst, proprietor of the 
Ernst Bakery, Grand Island, has 
purchased the Krehmke Market, one 
of Grand Island’s oldest food retail- 
ing establishments. 









NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Roland Gosbee has reopened the 
bakery in Peterborough formerly 
owned by W. E. Broeg. The shop 
is known as Gosbee’s Bakery. 


NEW YORK 


Tube Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to manufacture baked goods, 
with offices. in Queens County. Cap- 
ital stock is $10,000, $100 par value. 
Directors are: Arthur Loonerd Ross, 
Antonette Mazzolla and Isidore Ehr- 
man, 291 Broadway, New York City. 

Empire Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to manufacture and deal 
in flour, baking supplies, etc., with 


LEND 


the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT ) 


WESSON Oll & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 
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offices in Queens County. Directors 
are: Louis Gelman, David E. Toplitz 
and Charles D. Sprung, New York 
City. 

Yonkers Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to deal in baked 
goods, desserts and frozen foods, in 
Yonkers. Directors are: Mona Blin- 
der, Frances Wittlin and Irene Wit- 
tlin, 123 W. 74th St., New York City. 

Manhasset Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Manhasset. Directors are: Morris 
L. Meshel, 8309 Penelope Ave., For- 
est Hills West; Max Feinberg, 1895 

(Continued on page 76.) 
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NEW YORK © CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 
WEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE.-HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the‘Best'‘Rye‘Flour’’ 














The Standivd Others KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 











Strive to Reach OMAHA, NEB. 
* S New York oi idadett Francisco 
FLO UR Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
PRCORFORATION © a hoe 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. Mill Agent 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
... Cotton and Burlap Correspondence Solicited 
Bags For All Purposes 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


MILLERS OF —. he pe. rh t 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour ur a ‘erea 
Plain and Selfrising Products 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 280 Madison Ave. New York 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. THE FRANK R. PRINA 


wed anol CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSauLe St. |” LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














HUBERT J. HORAN — WHITE & COMPANY 








roreiGn FTLOQUR vomsnc | “The Flour People’’ 
3ist and Chestnut Streets F, 3e : 313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. — nf Baltimore 2, Md. 











Enrichment Advocated 
in U. S. Pamphlet 


The following is an excerpt from 
“Serving Many,” a monthly brochure 
issued by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration to food man- 
agers in industrial plants, restau- 
rants, hotels and hospitals: ; 

“Supplies of breakfast cereals and 
wheat flour are plentiful and indus- 
trial feeding managers should be dis- 
criminating in their selection of these 
products. Whole-grain cereals and 
breads contain valuable minerals and 
vitamins and should be included reg- 
ularly in cafeteria breakfast and 
luncheon menus. 

“Many persons prefer and eat 
white bread and highly milled ce- 
reals, from which most of the vita- 
mins and minerals have been re- 
moved. The food buyer can aid in 
improving the diets of these per- 
sons by purchasing enriched bread, 
enriched or restored cereals, and by 
using enriched flour for cooking and 
baking. These products cost little 
or no more and the color and flavor 
are not affected, but their nutritive 
value is improved greatly. 

“The national enrichment program 
was inaugurated in 1941-and provides 
for the enrichment of white flour 
and bread with those nutrients large- 
ly removed in milling. The addition 
of thiamine (vitamin B;), riboflavin 
(vitamin B.), niacin and iron in speci- 
fied amounts to white flour and bread 
is required, and the addition of cal- 
cium and vitamin D is recommended 
but optional. 

“Flour is enriched by feeding a 
controlled amount of the enrichment 
mixture continuously into the mill 
stream. 

“Bread may be enriched in one of 
three ways: 

“1. Making it from enriched flour. 

“2. Adding a vitamin-mineral wa- 
fer to the mix. The wafers are made 
to give the desired enrichment to 
100 lbs of flour and to fractional 
amounts. 

“3. Using high-vitaminized yeast. 

“The nutrients added to enriched 
flour, bread and cereals are those in 
which workers’ diets as a whole are 
inadequately supplied. The inclusion 
of more whole grain products in the 
menu and the use of enriched flour 
and bread is a practical means of 
improving the dietaries and health 
of industrial workers.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Syrup Industry 
Begun on West Coast 


Plans for a plant to produce syrup 
from soft white wheat at The Dalles, 
Oregon, have “been announced by 
Ronald Smith, assistant manager of 
the Northwest Chemurgy Co-opera- 
tive, Wenatchee, Wash. The plant 
will cost $800,000. 

The Wenatchee plant of .the firm 
is considered to be the only one of 
its kind in the country. 

The business owes its origin to J. 








Lifszzyc, plant chemical specialist 


who escaped from German-occupied 
Poland via Lithuania, Poland and 
Japan. 

Production at the Wenatchee plant 
is. estimated at 90 ‘to 100 bbls of 
glucose a day, which in turn is con- 
verted into nearly as much syrup. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Second clear flour contains the 
most protein and therefore produces 
the most gluten. However, the glu- 
ten from first clear is the strongest 
and most elastic. 
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FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address+ Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 

















Flour Specialists fice four" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “DorrgacnH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C.3 | 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. CG. 3 


Cabie Address: ‘“Coventry,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’” London. 


| 
| 
| 


| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DfPtoma.'' Glasgow 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haarlem 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
“Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





Cable Address: 








Cable Address: ‘“TRoNnTopPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





} 
} 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘Puiutp,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN. SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASCOW 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp' COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ba 
Codes: Riverside, entley’s 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 *. 1929) 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Established 1874 


N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“Visco’”’ 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow: 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Hes'enfeld,’’ Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S, 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C., 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Matluch” 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 





Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,’”’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo'is, Minn. 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of ag City 

of New York, 
Midland Bank, Ltd., iiaahes & 
Princes 8t., London 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Bouwman,” Rotterdam 








FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion,”” Rotterdam 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALY ALYSES| 


CEREAL—GRAIN e. 


FLOUR 
Dependable, Prompt 
Siebel Institute of lechnolog: y 


Clilic G 


960 Montana 








ELLYAawt | 
eosin Merchandisers” 
ee CHICAGO 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave: CHICAGO 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 73.) 


E. 21st St., and Philip Levine, 2245 
E. 10th St., Brooklyn. 

Republic Bagel Bakeries, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Kings County. Directors are: 
Samuel Greenspan, 1123 Ave. E., 
Brooklyn; Morris H. Friedman and 
Sylvia Sheimberg, 299 Broadway, 
New York City. 

B. & F. Bakeries, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in Poughkeepsie. Direc- 
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tors are: Herman S. Goldstein, Mor- 
ris H. Friedman and Sylvia Sheim- 
berg, 299 Broadway, New York City. 

Saunder’s 
has opened, a retail store at 191 Rob- 
inson St. to replace the shop oper- 
ated a block away until recently. 

Young’s Bakery, 913 Park St., 
Syracuse, owned and operated by 
the Young family for 35 years, has 
been sold to Louis and Joseph Buchie 
of Syracuse. 

The Salina Bakery, a new shop, 
has been opened at 3815 S. Salina 
St., Syracuse, by D. J. Richman who 
has just been released from service 
after three and one half years in the 


Bakery, Binghamton, 


European theater. He formerly was 
a baker in the White House Bakery, 
Syracuse. 

The Home Bakery, Route 11, North 
Syracuse, owned for 15 years by 
Miss Shaver, has been sold to her 
baker, H. William Drisco. Miss 
Shaver is retiring because of ill 
health. 

Kaufman Bakery, 296 East Ferry 
St., Buffalo, has been granted a build- 
ing permit to enlarge its premises at 
a cost of $3,500. 

Fire recently caused $5,000 dam- 
age to a two-story bakery warehouse 
of the Famous Doughnut Shop, 293 
East Ferry St., Buffalo. Fire Com- 
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KANSAS: LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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missioner Masterson blamed the fire 
on spontaneous ignition of rubbish 
under a stairway: Contents of the 
warehouse included several drums of 
doughnut jelly, crates of eggs, boxes 
of shortening and a truck. The ware- 
house was operated by Louis Kanoris 
and Edward Roehm. It had just been 
repaired after a fire four months ago. 
The Federal Bake Shops firm has 
moved its Binghamton store from 81 
Court St. to 74-76 Court St. 
_ Jim’s Pastry Shoppe has _ been 
opened by James N. Coletta at 114 
W. Fifth St., Elmira. Italian bread 


made from the DeSocio recipe will © 


be a feature of the bakery. 

The Maple Grove Bakery, Au 
Sables Forks, owned by the John H. 
McCaulley Co., Plattsburg, has been 
sold to the National Biscuit Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Concord (N. C.) Bakery, 
owned for the past 40 years by G. 
T. Barnhardt, has been sold to A. S. 
Peeler, Jr., R. C. Lyerly and R. B. 
Jennings, who will operate the bak- 
ery under the name of Bamby Bak- 
ers of Concord. 

Jack’s Cookie Co. has been incor- 
porated in Charlotte by D. D. McKee 
and others to buy and sell food 
products. 

R. C. Powers has sold the Powers 
Bakery plant, Mooresville, to C. Wil- 
lard Thompson, who has assumed ac- 
tive management of the concern. 

The Waldensian Baking Co., Val- 
dese, has installed a large new tray 
traveling oven. A plant is also op- 
erated at Shelby. 

Formal opening of the new plant 
of the Kannapolis (N. C.) Bakery 
was held recently. The bakery 
burned in November, 1944. 

Bamby Bakers, Salisbury, has in- 
stalled a large new tray traveling 
oven. . 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Frank Woodward has taken over 
the operation of the Walhalla (N. D.) 
Bakery, succeeding E. H. Schwan- 
beck. John Doyle is assisting Mr. 
Woodworth in the shop. 


OHIO 

Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with 1,000 
shares of no par value and $300,000 
authorized capitalization, by Robert 
S. Pile, Depew C. Freer and Arthur 
E. Pile. 

The Wayne Bakery, Inc., Dayton, 
has filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state at Co- 
lumbus, showing 250 shares of no 
par value. The iricorporators are: 
Fritz Jung, James S. Jenkins, Frank 
A. Polis. 


OKLAHOMA 


A bakery has been opened in Lone 
(Continued on page 82.) 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Ly) WIth 


1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Drive for More Durum Production 


Stresses Gain in Macaroni Demand 


An intensive program to encourage 
Northwest farmers to grow more 
durum wheat is being sponsored by 
durum mills and the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturing Association in 
co-operation with the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association, un- 
der the direction of Henry O. Put- 
nam, secretary. Radio spot announce- 
ments and advertisements in rural 
newspapers are being employed to 


impress upon farmers the need for. 


producing sufficient durum to fill the 
demand for macaroni products. 

North Dakota, which produces 
more than 90% of the nation’s du- 
rum, is asked to increase its acreage. 
It is pointed out that 3,000,000 acres 
are needed to supply ample wheat 
for the industry and if yields per 
acre should be diminished by drier 
weather, an even larger acreage 
might be necessary. 

The consumption of macaroni has 
grown from 12,000,000 bus annually 
in the early 1930’s to 26,000,000 in 
1944-45. About 94% of this durum 
was used for domestic consumption 
which denotes a healthy condition for 
the macaroni industry. Hence, the 
industry feels that the expanded use 
of macaroni is permanently estab- 
lished. 

Durum wheat carries a 5c higher 
ceiling price than No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring of 12.9% protein, Mr. 
Putnam points out, and adds that 
there is also less chance of a sur- 
plus of durum than bread wheat. 
Durum should be a profitable crop 
with the continued increasing demand 
for durum products, he says. 


Durum Carry-over Exhausted 


The increased demand for milling 
durum has utilized all the available 
supply, leaving no carry-over. The 
shortage is expected to close mills 
before the season is over, as hap- 
pened in 1945. 


“There is not enough durum wheat - 


in the United States,” says W. I. 
Nightingale of General Mills, Inc. 
“During the summer of 1945 mills ran 
out of durum wheat for a period of 
time. Some of the macaroni process- 
ors were closed down and many peo- 
ple, who had become accustomed to 
macaroni products in their diet, were 
unable to, secure all they wanted. 
At the same time, many orders which 
the army tried to place for maca- 
roni products and for semolina were 
never filled. Now in the spring of 
1946 we are again beginning to run 
out of durum wheat. 

“Macaroni today is made almost 
exclusively from durum. Ten and 
20 years ago much flour made from 
other kinds of wheat was made into 
macaroni products. The quality was 
not good. The growth of the indus- 
try was very slow during that period. 
But now, with macaroni being made 
almost exclusively from durum 
wheat, the industry is growing very 
fast. As a result, the durum grower 
has the macaroni market of this 
country almost exclusively to himself. 
That industry will continue to grow 
and furnish a broader market for the 
grower if he will produce enough du- 
rum wheat. It is a paradox that the 
durum ‘acreage has been declining 
while the demand for durum wheat 
has been increasing,” Mr. Nightingale 
adds. 


26,000,000 Bus Used Annually 


_C, C. Baker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
says: “There are 10 durum mills 
in the United States which are pres- 


ently grinding approximately 26,000,- 
000 bus annually, which is still in- 
sufficient to supply the increased de- 
mand for products made from this 
grain. The American housewife has 
become educated to the use of maca- 
roni and spaghetti made from pure 
amber durum semolina and as a re- 
sult, inferior substitutes have prac- 
tically lost their place in the maca- 
roni field. 

“Many well informed people in the 
grain and milling trade are of the 
opinion that, from a price stand- 
point, there is less likelihood of a 
decline in durum prices than in prices 
of nearly all other grains, at least 
for the coming year,” Mr. Baker says. 

“During World War II, due to 
rationing, the public as never before 
turned to macaroni, spaghetti, etc., 
as a means of stretching their ra- 
tion points on meat,” says George 
Truesdell, H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 
“Many people learned for the first 
time the real excellence of these 
products. The result is that a de- 
mand has been built up which will 
be hard to satisfy, even with a 50% 
acreage increase. 

“If the durum raised is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy this demand on the 
part of the public, the macaroni man- 
ufacturers will have to turn back to 
bread wheat flour with the result 
that the product will not be of the 
quality the public has become used 
to, and hence a reduction in the de- 
mand. 

“Therefore, it would seem that this 
is the durum growers’ golden oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of a de- 
mand which cost them nothing to 
develop, but which if once lost due to 
lack of adequate durum supply, will 
take years to rebuild,” Mr. Truesdell 
says. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEHMAN DECLARES 
“EAT LESS BREAD” 
DRIVE INADEQUATE 


New York, N. Y.—Bluntly warning 
that it is now too late to prevent 
starvation in Europe, former gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman, retiring 
director general of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, declared here recently 
that the President’s program of vol- 
untary conservation of bread would 
not be enough to meet the pressing 
demands abroad for wheat. 

While he urged every American to 
co-operate with the “eat less bread” 
drive, Mr. Lehman said that the 
desperate food situation in the devas- 
tated countries would have to be met 
“by more formal and official steps.” 

The need for food all over the 
world, Mr. Lehman said, is as great 
“if not greater than any of you have 
been told.” 

Going into detail about UNRRA’s 
task, Mr, Lehman said that it re- 
quired 700,000 tons of wheat alone 
but was receiving less than half that 
amount. 

“You’ve been asked to participate 
in a voluntary movement to conserve 
wheat,” he went on. “We must re- 
spect the request of the President. 
Voluntary effort will accomplish 
much, but it will not accomplish as 
much as must be done. More official 
and formal steps will have to be 
taken to make food supplies avail- 





‘able for distribution in greater quan- 


tities than are now in sight.” 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 





Complete Range of Flours 





From One Central Source 





Mixed Carlot Shipments 


There’s an easy way to avoid 
expensive, space-wasting, big in- 
ventories ... order ALL your 








flour requirements 


from “The Beardstown Mills.” Flours of all types, 
uniformly excellent . . . shipped in mixed cars, tai- 
lored to your own needs from this centrally lo- 


cated mill. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage @ 300 Tons Commercial Feed ¢ 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





“The Beardstown Mills” 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





and 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








. CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


El Reno, Okla. 











FLOUR 


ror 





15 WEST 10TH STREET 


KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





EVER 


PURPOSE 
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USE YOUR /|'' 


WINDOWS TO 
BUILD SALES - 


Mrs. Homemaker enters Main Street—your street—with mind 
and eyes open (and remember that 85% of sales are made through 
the eye!) Her objective is a tempting menu for her family. 

Controlling Mrs. Homemaker’s purchase is a BUDGET— 

HER FOOD DOLLAR—of which normally, Baking gets three- 
and-a-fraction cents. 

How much of this FOOD DOLLAR you get is up to you— 
up to your ingenuity in getting Mrs. Homemaker into your 
Bakery— —getting her to open her pocketbook and shopping 
bag—and giving you the opportunity of gracing her table with 
more of your baked foods. 

Persuade Mrs. Homemaker to pause at your window dis- 
play Get her into your bakery. Inspire her to buy more of 
your bread, rolls, sweet rolls, coffee cakes, pies, cakes, cookies 
or doughnuts than she had intended And to leave you with 
a greater share of her food dollar than she had counted upon. 

Baking’s future—your future—is in your hands. 
Ask your Rolling Pin Brand representative what he 
has to help you. Attain your quota of Baking’s FIVE 
BILLION DOLLAR sales goal—in 1950 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
1017 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 














NATIONAL 


Lor Nut Products 
Famous mous 6" snr 
Manufacturers of Top Quality 


Almond Paste, Macaroon Paste, 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters. 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS (0. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 2 
« Write For Price Li af or 








ea 0 & t g $ g a 0 $ “ For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR aie Pbpb w tg re 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 





BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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EVERYTHING 





Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 





DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CAGO, ILL. 





393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


FOR THE PIE BAKER 











Established 1877 





Expert milling technique means 
the difference between ordi- 
nary and good bakery flours 
today. That is why mill repu- 
tation means more than ever 
to the flour buyer. For nearly 
70 years, this Imperial Crest 
has been a mark of merit dis- 
tinguishing flours of superior 
baking characteristics. It still 
stands for extra quality today. 


es ad 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 


Also offers you 
THE BEST MILLING SKILL 


ad 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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SMOOTHER BREAD 
PRODUCTION 


To keep production schedules run- 
ning smoothly you'll need to pick 
your bread flours with special care 
now. Superior wheat and better 
milling ability count for more under 
the government’s standard extraction 
regulations. 


You can put your faith in HAVA- 
SAK for smooth and uniform bread 
production. It is precision-milled 
from fine wheats to give maximum 
results under today’s changed bak- 
ing conditions. 


HAVASAK will help keep your loaf 
the way you want it all the time. 







Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 










SECURITY mune 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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52 Mark Lane 


Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 


CONDUCTED BY C.F. G. RAIKES 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 








Donald B. King Elected President 
of British and Irish Millers’ Group 


London, Eng.—At a general meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers held in Lon- 
don recently, Donald B. King, senior 
director of the King Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, was elect- 
ed president for the forthcoming 
year, and Wilfrid D. Vernon, tech- 
nical director of Spillers, Ltd., Lon- 
don, vice president. They will both 
take up their new duties at the an- 
nual general meeting some time in 
the summer. Mr. Vernon is a cousin 
of Sir Norman Vernon, managing 
director of Spillers, Ltd., and is the 
third surviving son of W. A. Vernon, 
founder of the formerly privately 
owned milling company of William 
Vernon & Sons, Ltd., which was 
amalgamated with Spillers, Ltd., sev- 
eral years ago. 

In nominating Mr. King for the 
presidency, A. Howard Shone stated 
that Mr. King had won the admira- 
tion, respect and sympathy of the 
millers in the Liverpool district and 
that he believed that he would win 
the same in the wider spheres of the 
National Association. 

In nominating Mr. Vernon as vice 
president, Mr. King said: “I am not 
very familiar with the technique of 
racing, but I gather that if you fancy 
a horse running in a particular race 
you have a look at his pedigree to see 
whether any of his forbears have 
distinguished themselves. This is 
also probably a good principle in se- 
lecting vice presidents. . . I am 
going to have the privilege of pro- 
posing for the first time a member of 
the third generation of one family. 
If you elect Mr. Vernon to this office 
he will be the first grandson of a 
president to succeed both his grand- 
father and father. Mr. Vernon’s 
father occupied the chair in 1913 and 
his grandfather in 1901.” (It is cus- 
tomary for the vice president to be 
elected president on completing his 
term of office.) 

Mr. King was born in 1894 and 
Mr. Vernon in 1897. 

C. A. Loombe, a director of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., director of cereal prod- 
ucts for the Ministry of Food, and 
retiring president of the National 
Association, gave a report on the cur- 
rent work of the body and said that 
one of the matters under considera- 
tion was the desire, expressed from 
time to time by various members, 
that the association widen its scope 
in order to render greater service to 
its members, and more particularly 
to its smaller members. A special 
committee had been set up to con- 
sider the matter and as a result of 
its report a number of new commit- 
tees had been formed to serve the 
interests of the millers.” These com- 
mittees are: 

1. The feedingstuffs committee 
which would deal with millfeed and 
other feeding products and would 
maintain liaison with other asso- 
ciations (such as the Provender 
and Compound Food Manufactur- 
ers Federation). It would try 


to help the smaller millers particu- 
larly with problems which could not 
be divorced altogether from their 
milling activities. 

2. The ancillary activities commit- 
tee, to look after things like self- 
rising flour and proprietory brands 
of flour. The council hopes to get 
on the committee both the president 
of the Self-Rising Flour Association 
and the Brown Flour. Association. 
By co-ordinating these activities of 
the industry, the committee will try 
to render better service to members. 

In addition to these new commit- 
tees it was proposed to enlarge the 
Home-grown Wheat Committee to in- 
clude more representatives of the 
smaller millers. 

As president, Mr. Loombe said he 
was hoping to get around to all the 
local associations affiliated with the 
National Association. He declared 
that the latter was circulating as 
much information as possible. It was 
giving notice to members of the vari- 
ous committee meetings so that mem- 
bers might have the opportunity of 
sending along subjects for considera- 
tion. What they were aiming at 
was the maximum possible keenness. 
The officers wanted to get the na- 
tional association and every. local as- 
sociation at concert pitch, ready to 
respond when the need for action 
arose. They also wanted to combat 
any tendency toward disintegration 
into sectional organization. “The 
best way to insure the prosperity of 
any section of the trade is to see 
that the whole trade is healthy and 
flourishing,” he stated. “Important 
days are ahead; serious decisions will 
have to be taken, and we need to 
have the organization ready from top 
to bottom.” 

“Another thing wé-have done,” he 
said, “is to set up a public relations 
department on what we hope is a 
sound basis. The public relations 
officer will explain, as he goes around, 


how millers can help him at his job 
—he must know what the members of 
the trade in the various areas are 
thinking about. If millers are asked 
to speak or feel an urge to write 
to their local paper, the public rela- 
tions officer can put them in touch 
with the latest information and the 
most authoritative opinion. 


Nationalization of Transport 

“Another vexing question during 
the year was that of the threatening 
nationalization of transport. The 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers was in no doubt as to 
where it stood—it was dead against 
the proposal. They wanted to keep 
their transport free and certainly did 
not want government ownership. 
The N. A. had a very active trans- 
port committee keeping the execu- 
tive informed, and they were in very 
close touch with the Road Haulage 
Association (an organization of trans- 
port owners who are at present fight- 
ing the threat of nationalization 
which is already being planned by 
the government) and supported them 
in every possible way they could.” 


Grain Nationalization Threat 


Referring to the threat of nation- 
alization of the grain importing busi- 
ness, Mr. Loombe said: “I know that 
many of you are worried about what 
is going to happen to your supplies 
of grain. We are in close touch with 
the grain trade and we have re- 
cently had a meeting with the ex- 
ecutive of the Corn Trade Federation. 
We have set up an emergency com- 
mittee consisting of the president, 
the vice president, J. V. Rank, Sir 
Norman Vernon and Col. W. Hodson, 
which is prepared to meet the corn 
trade at short notice at any time if 
anything of importance arises.” 

Mr. Loombe next referred to war- 
time registration arrangements, 
whereby customers were only allowed 
to buy from those manufacturers 
with whom they were registered by 
the Ministry of Food. He stated that 
the registration proposals were part 
of the bread and flour rationing 
scheme. The Ministry of Food would 





Britain Lifts Bread Delivery 
Curbs, Effective March 31 


London, Eng.—The Ministry of 
Food has announced as of midnight, 
March 31, all restrictions placed up- 
on the delivery of bread, both whole- 
sale and retail, would be removed. 
During the war it has been usual for 
the consumer, in most urban areas, 
to buy bread over the counter as a 
labor saving measure. Any deliv- 
eries made were restricted to three 
times a week. 

The ministry pointed out that this 
decision did not mean that there 
would be an immediate resumption 
of full delivery services, because of 
a considerable shortage of delivery 
vans and the fact that many bakers 
were unprepared for resuming deliv- 
eries. Some bakers would be unable 


to offer improved service because 
more frequent deliveries would mean 
increased costs, and. the government 
had decided that bakers would have 
to meet this extra expense them- 
selves. The daily delivery of bread 
was not regarded an essential serv- 
ice, and no rise in the price of bread 
to cover the extra expense of dis- 
tribution would be granted, nor would 
those extra expenses be allowed for 
inclusion in the subsidy paid to bak- 
ers. 

Reasons given for relaxing delivery 
restrictions were that many men 
were returning to the industry and 
employers were finding it difficult to 
provide work for them. Also, trans- 
port was somewhat easier than it 
had been. 


not revoke them until it could be 
said that all danger of bread and 
flour rationing had finally disap- 
peared, he declared. When that dan- 
ger was past he said that he did not 
think that the ministry for one mo- 
ment could continue the registration 
arrangements. He stated that he 
knew that the trade had mixed views 
on the subject. Some wanted the 
scheme to continue, and some would 
like it discontinued immediately, but 
“once it is revoked all the responsi- 
bilities will be thrown back on the 
trade to see that a proper, fair and 
economic distribution of flour is 
made,” he said. “It will need some 
care and consideration on the part 
of the local associations, in particu- 
lar, to see how the registration pro- 
posals, when discontinued, can be 
replaced by other arrangements to 
avoid chaos.” 


Synthetic Vs. Natural Vitamins 


Referring to the report on the 
conference on the postwar loaf, Mr. 
Loombe stated that work was now in 
hand for establishing the relative 
value of synthetic and natural vita- 
mins. “When this is known,” he 
declared, “the association can then 
formulate its policy. In addition, the 
will of the people will be considered, 
and when the final decision is made 
the milling industry will be ready, as 
always, to fall in with the public 
demand.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








First Reunion Dinner 
Since 1939 Held 
by British Millers 


London, Eng.—Following the gen- 
eral meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers, 
held in London recently, more than 
300 members, their wives, children 
and other guests held a grand re- 
union dinner. 

In prewar days it was customary 
for the association to combine its 
business meetings with large scale 
social gatherings. This reunion din- 
ner was the first social function held 
since 1939 and gave members the 
first opportunity of renewing ac- 
quaintances since that time. 

In spite of the present food short- 
age the menu included oysters, hors 
d’oeuvres, cream of tomato soup, 
pheasant, game chips, brussels sprouts 
and ice cream. Bread was rationed 
to half-rolls, and Sir Ben Smith, 
Minister of Food and guest of honor, 
set an example by refusing the bread. 

In proposing the toast to the Na- 
tional Association, Lt.-Col. W. Hod- 
son of Liverpool said that the spirit 
of rejoicing was “tempered by a feel- 
ing of humility and thankfulness that 
the enemy had been overthrown. Not 
only directors, partners and man- 
agers, but also the workmen and the 
women of the country shared in ‘the 
just pride they felt at their success. 
It meant for all of them long hours 
of overtime—hours, which due to in- 
cidence of income tax, often meant 
undertime hours—but the flour had 
been delivered. So thoroughly have 
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they all done the job that they have 
used up too much of the world’s 
wheat! The millers have had their 
anxious moments and are still not 
out of the woods, but they are not 
going to be defeated. Whatever flour 
they are told to make, it will be the 
best that can be made. They will 
continue to deal with their problems 
by working together.” 

C. A. Loombe, the president, re- 
sponded to the toast, and said the 
association members and guests very 
much appreciated having the Minis- 
ter of Food, Sir Ben Smith, with 
them. 

In proposing the toast to the Min- 
ister of Food the vice president and 
president-elect, D. B. King, stated 
that although they realized how es- 
sential the ministry’s work was go- 
ing to be for the next few years, 
they hoped for the good of the coun- 
try that, in due course, and not in 
the too distant future, they would 
be able to resume private trading, 
because they felt that by those means 
the country would be most efficiently 
and most cheaply served. 

In his reply, Sir Ben Smith stated 
that he was glad to hear that the 
millers knew how to _ shade off 
the increased extraction so far as the 
color of the loaf was concerned, 
but he did not know where it would 
stop. He said that he had not yet 
made up his mind whether it might 
be 90% extraction flour, or whether 
pig feed, in the shape of barley, 
might have to be introduced into the 
loaf. “I am sure of one thing, how- 
ever,” he said, “and that is that the 
millers will make a good job of it. 
Since I have issued instructions for 
the increased extraction, I have re- 
sisted temptation to take a roll of 
bread and have lost 31 Ibs in 
weight.” 
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WARTIME RECORD OF 
FEED GROUP PRAISED 


London, Eng.—At the tenth annual 
meeting of the Provender and Com- 
pound Food Manufacturers Federa- 
tion in London, A. Esmond Robinson 
was elected president to succeed J. 
Twomey of Spillers’ Cardiff mill. Mr. 
Robinson is a director of John Rob- 
inson & Co., Ltd., a company allied 
to the British Oil & Cake Mills, Ltd. 

Brian W. Robinson of J. & H. Rob- 
inson, Ltd., London, was elected sen- 
ior vice president. The latter firm 
is owned by the Associated London 
Flour Millers, Ltd., which is con- 
trolled by Joseph Rank, Ltd. 

During the past six years the in- 
dustry has had to contend with diffi- 
culties that were beyond imagina- 
tion in the period prior to September 
1939, the retiring president said. 
“The fact that we have emerged from 
the war with an excellent record in 
regard to production and relationship 
between management and work peo- 
ple is largely due to. the activities 
of the federation and the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the seed 
crushing, compound and provender 
manufacturing industries. 

“All problems relating to hours, 
Wages and conditions of work, as 
well as a host of other subjects pe- 
culiar to wartime conditions, have 
been tackled in such a manner that 
the industry has not been faced with 
any of the industrial strife which, 
unfortunately, has been the lot of 
sO many other trades.” 

Mr. Twomey urged hard work now 
by all sections of the trade in order 
to “secure a solid’ foundation on 
Which to base our hopes when a 
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greater degree of normality returns.” 
It was disappointing, he continued, 

that the research on dust explosion 

reliefs in provender and oil grinding 

plants had made no progress during 

the year under review. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 
RETURNED TO MILLERS 


London, Eng.—It was revealed at 
the general meeting of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers that the government had returned 
the control of the laboratories of the 
Research Association of British Mill- 
ers at St. Albans, Hertfordshire, to 








the industry. 

In a letter to J. Arthur Rank, 
chairman of the Research Associa- 
tion, Sir Ben Smith, British Minister 
of Food, thanked Mr. Rank and the 
officers and members of the associa- 
tion for the loan of their research 
station. “The facilities there have 
been of great advantage to the Min- 
istry of Food,” he stated, “and I 
know that the research carried out 
at the station made a big contribu- 
tion to the national effort during the 
war.” He thanked them also for 
their ready agreement that the labor- 
atories should continue to be avail- 
able to the Ministry of Food for re- 
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search on cereal problems, and said 
he was sure that this co-operation 
would be of benefit to the nation. 
The Research Association was es- 
tablished in 1924 and when the war 
came, a team of scientists had been 
established there whose experience 
in cereal chemistry had won them 
world-wide recognition. Throughout 
the war the resources of laboratory 
were placed at the disposal of the 
government, and in 1943 full control 
was handed over to the Ministry 
of Food. At present the staff, head- 
ed by Dr. T. Moran, is working on 
the comparative merits of natural 
versus synthetic vitamins in flour. 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 76.) 
Wolf by Mr. and Mrs. George La- 
zenby. : 
Jackman’s Bakery, Altus, has in- 
stalled a dough retarding unit. 
Eddie’s Bakery, 1749 N.W. 16th 
St., Oklahoma City, has added a 
dough roller to its equipment. 


OREGON 


Roger Skeen, discharged after four 
years in the army, has obtained a 
bakery in Waterville, which he is 
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operating with the help of his wife. 
He was with the Silver Loaf Baking 
Co., Spokane, before entering the 
service. , 

A new fireproof building to house 
a retail bakery will be erected of 
concrete block by the owner, O. L. 
Stamback, in Portland. The struc- 
ture will have two rooms. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Stanley Priest and his son, Joseph, 
have opened a bakery in Emporium. 

Beck’s Bakery, Vandergrift, has 
been reopened after being closed 
while the shop was renovated and 
new machinery installed. 

Harry Bindi and Louis Biagini have 


opened the Parkview Bakery, Mones- 
sen. 

The Linesville (Pa.) Bakery, owned 
by V. McCracken, has been remodeled 
and new fixtures installed. 

Jacob Kribel has purchased Kunst’s 
Bakery, 546 Brookline Blvd., Pitts- 
burgh, and has changed the name to 
Kribel’s Bakery. 

The Williams Baking Co., Inc., will 
make alterations costing $8,000 to 
its plant at 307 Cliff St., Scranton. 

Mrs. Driscole’s Bake Shop has been 
opened at 911 Mulberry St., Scran- 
ton. 

A new revolving oven has been 
installed in Taylor’s Kitchen Bakery, 





Exhaustive studies and tests of bakery requirements have guided engineering design and develop- 
ment of the Single-Lap Ovens. And the superb performance of the Single-Lap in hundreds of bakeries ~ 
proves that it fills the réquirements of the majority of all bakeries most economically and efficiently. 
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Charleston. The shop is owned by 
Ed Taylor. 

Dan Taylor, owner of the Uptown 
Bakery, Charleston, has. redecorated 
his shop. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Three new retard dough boxes 
have been installed recently in South 
Dakota bakeries. The bakeries are 
the Flandreau (S. D.) Bakery, Mel 
Duncan owner; Husband Bakery, 
Phillips, Max Husband owner, and 
Tyndall (S. D.) Bakery, Alex John- 
son owner. 

A. B. Johnson, president of the 
South Dakota Bakers Association, 
has moved his plant to larger quar- 
ters across the street from his old 
location in Yankton, and is adding 
considerable new equipment. In- 
cluded are a divider and rounder. 

June Hetrick has installed a new 
revolving oven in the bakery bear- 
ing her name at Platte. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
Gregory by Walter Pharris. 

The Edgemont (S. D.) Baking Co., 
Herbert Rabe operator, has pur- 
chased a dough conditioner. 

A new reel oven has been set up 
at the Drew Bakery owned by W. F. 
Drew at Chamberlain. 

J. W. Balsiger has a new mixer in 
his bakery at Watertown. 

The Gutormson Bakery in DeSmet 
recently received delivery of a reel 
oven. H. N. Gutormson is the bak- 
ery owner. 

Miller’s Bakery has opened in Wes- 
sington Springs under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Miller. 

The Alexandria (S. D.) Bakery, 
owned and operated by Walter Ditt- 
man for 24 years, has been sold to 
Gale A. Snow and Bernard N. Lobien. 
The new owners, both veterans of 
World War II, plan to operate a res- 
taurant in connection with the bak- 
ery. 

Floyd Hartford has opened a bak- 
ery in Bonesteel. 

Delbert Schlueter has sold the Can- 
istota (S. D.) Bakery to Clarence 
Wittrock and Clifford Schoop. 

Kenneth Bang and Thomas Bang, 
Jr., have taken over the operation 
of Bang’s Bakery, Brookings, from 
their father, Thomas Bang, Sr. Mr. 
Bang is retiring from active partici- 
pation in the business after operat- 
ing the bakery for 27 years. 

A bakery has opened in Geddes 
under the management of A. G. Mun- 
neke. 

TEXAS 

Bob Watts, owner of the Marshall 
Maid Bakery, Marshall, has installed 
a new revolving oven and is awaiting 
further new equipment for his plant. 

‘H. B. Foster has bought Wester’s 
Bakery, Floydada, and has changed 
the name to Foster’s Quality Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Williford have 
opened a bakery in Dallas. 

The McAllister Sweet Shop has 
been opened. in Cuero by F. F. Mc- 
Allister. 


weight, complete insulation and AMF Thermo-Radiant heating 
system of indirect recirculation keep operating costs low and 
baking quality high. 

© SPECIAL FEATURES .e Multiple zone heat control on larger size 
ovens. *Radiator tubes expanded into header. °*Electric pyro- 
meter controller, with selector switch, regulates baking tempera- 
tures and indicates temperatures of both passes and feed duct of 


each zone. 
For complete information write The Bakery Division, Dept. 105. 


For Every Baking Requirement 


Joe Beaird has sold the Star Bak- 
ery, Nacogdoches, to James B. Boyd 
and E. B. King. The new owners 
also operate the Hendershot Bakery 
in Tyler. 

E. W. Henry. has opened a bakery 
in Waxahachie. 

The building occupied by the Ear! 
Collins Bakery, Honey Grove, was 
destroyed by fire recently, with a 
loss of $25,000. 

Walter Norris has sold the Olney 
(Texas) Bakery to his associate, Mr. 
McNeil. 

WASHINGTON 

Capacity of the Golden Rule Bak- 

ery, Tacoma, will be doubled when 
(Continued on page 94.) 


2 STANDARD SIZES 44 standard sizes from 24 trays to 46 trays. 
@ FLEXIBILITY Wide flexibility and uniform, controlled tempera- 
tures insure consistently high quality for every variety of bake - 
under any production load. 

® BAKING TIMES Wide variety. Accurate electric tachometer, 
coupled with motorized speed changer insures simple, convenient, 
positive control of speed. 

© OPERATING ECONOMY Rigid framework, elimination of excess 


AMF Therme-Radiant Ovens - SINGLE-LAP - DOUBLE-LAP - MULTI-CYCLE + TRAVELING HEARTH - 











AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NY. 
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Canadian Grain Marketing System 
Under Discussion in Parliament 


Toronto, Ont.—The future of the 
grain marketing system of Canada is 
under discussion in Parliament. A 
member from the West has intro- 
duced a bill to do away with com- 
missions allowed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to private exporting 
companies for selling and handling 
wheat. It is the avowed intention 
of the sponsor that this bill should 
put an end to the present system 
under which the board conducts its 
exporting trade. If this bill becomes 
law it will complete the dissolution 
of the prewar mode of merchandis- 
ing Canadian wheat through ordinary 
commercial channels. 

Being a private proposal, it is not 
likely that this bill will meet with 
enough support to become law. The 
government will see to that. The 
wheat trade is already completely 
under governmental control and has 
been since early in the war. Private 
trading is allowed only because it is 
convenient and more economical to 
handle exporting business in that 
way. The government could never 
set up agencies of its own which 
would be comparable with those 
which long experience has brought 
about in the field of private enter- 
prise. 

It may come about in the course 
of time that the government at Ot- 
tawa will want to bring in a measure 
of this kind as a part of its general 
wheat marketing program. If so, the 
necessary legislation will be sought in 
Parliament by the government itself. 


<> 


No private bill would be acceptable. 
The most that will come of this pres- 
ent bill is that it may yield some 
hint as to the feeling of the house 
on this phase of the Canadian grain 
marketing problem. 

There is no present chance that the 
existing forms of control and pro- 
cedure will be changed in anything 
like the immediate future. The world 
must have time to settle down and 
markets which take large quantities 
of Canadian wheat must be reopened 
before private trading can become 
possible. 

¥ s¥ 


Grain Exchange Defended 


Winnipeg, Man.—John McDowell, 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and a member of the Mani- 
toba legislature, defended the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange and its facilities 
for trading in grain futures, in one of 
the sessions of the legislature last 


. week. Mr. McDowell asked the Man- 


itoba legislature to appoint a Royal 
Commission to investigate and re- 
port on the futures trading system. 
The grain trade had already been 
the subject of inquiry by 18 commis- 
sions, and would welcome the 19th. 
He was speaking against a resolu- 
tion moved the week previous asking 
the House to urge the Dominion gov- 
ernment to close the grain exchange 
by stopping speculative trading in 
grain futures and support the prin- 
ciple of marketing through the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. 





OVERSEAS WHEAT LOADINGS 


SET AT 204,361,452 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man.—The export move- 
ment of Canadian wheat only during 
1945-46 promises to exceed the pre- 
vious crop year by a substantial fig- 
ure, according to clearances to date. 
For the period of from Aug. 1 to 
March 21, inclusive, Canada has 
cleared 204,361,452 bus of wheat to 
overseas destinations. This is 34,- 
000,000 bus less than the total of 
238,427,616 bus of wheat exported 
.in the entire crop year of 1944-45. 
The smallest exports of wheat only 
in any one of the past six crop years 
were in 1943-44, with only 123,337,484 
bus cleared for overseas. 
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FEE DISTRIBUTION IN MAY 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement has 
been made by the Canadian minister 
of agriculture that distribution of the 
Ontario wheat equalization fee col- 
lected on exports of winter wheat 
flour for the 1944-45 crop will be 
commenced in May. This will be the 
first distribution on this account to 
Ontario farmers. No official informa- 
tion as to the amount of the payment 
per bushel of wheat was given, but 
private estimates mention a sum of 3c 
and possibly less. 





ONTARIO BAKERS SUPPORT 
WHEAT SAVING PROGRAM 


Toronto, Ont.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of Independent 
Master Bakers Association of On- 
tario, held here at the King Edward 
Hotel March 20, instructions were 
given for preparation of a brief on 
wheat flour conservation to be for- 
warded to the administrator of bread 
and bakery products, at the same 
time offering control officials assist- 
ance in arranging for additional ex- 
port of wheat and wheat products. 

The practice of consignment sell- 
ing of bread and bakery products 
was unanimously condemned at the 
meeting, and it was decided to advise 
the administrator that regulations 
should be rigidly enforced. 

Such enforcement, it was stated, 
would materially assist in the con- 
servation of wheat products and in 
providing additional wheat and flour 
for export. A resolution also was 
adopted recommending the incorpora- 
tion in the Ontario Bakery Act of a 
clause which would make consign- 
ment selling and stale returns illegal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT TO GO TO ITALY 
Vancouver, B. C.—First postwar 
shipment of grain to be made from 
this port to a former enemy country 
will go from here in the next few 








days on the American ship, SS. 
James Oliver, now in port to take a 
full cargo of wheat for Italy. 

The shipment of 300,000 bus is be- 
ing supplied by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and is being handled through 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

It was revealed here during the 
week that seven shiploads of grain 
were secretly sent from here to Italy 
in January and February, 1944, but 
officials here had no idea of the des- 
tination due to the war secrets pre- 
cautions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES T. HICKMAN 
DIES AT WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg, Man.—James T. Hick- 
man, president of the Hickman Grain 
Co., died at his home here last week, 
following a long illness. He was 72. 

Born in Buffalo, N. Y., he came to 
Winnipeg in 1915, and at that time 
joined the R. B. McLean Grain Co., 
and later organized his own eompany. 
He was a member of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, and president of the 
Commercial Securities Co. Roger 
Hickman, assistant sales manager of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, is a son. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MACHINERY TO ENGLAND 


Toronto, Ont. — The Quaker Oats 
Co. has announced that several car- 
loads of machinery and equipment, 
with a write-off value of $57,000, are 
now en route to the company’s plant 
in Southall, Middlesex, Eng. This 
shipment is reported as being made 
in an effort to maintain the Quaker 
Oats Co. position in the United King- 
dom market. R. R. Faryon, head of 
the Canadian plant at Peterborough, 
Ont., states that at present it is 
doubtful if- his firm will be able~to 
send oats to its British plant for 
processing. In 1939, the last year in 
which the company’s products were 
sent to Britain, except from a token 
shipment in 1944, sales in the United 
Kingdom provided a market for 3,- 
250,000 bus of Canadian oats. Some 
300,000 working hours, apart from of- 
fice and selling staff, were spent 
processing these oats and their value 
exceeded. $5,000,000. Mr. Faryon said 
this was business lost to Canadian 
farmers and there is some doubt 
whether British authorities would al- 
low oats to be imported for process- 
ing. He further stated that the 1939 
figures represented about 85% of the 
sales of rolled oats in the United 
Kingdom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. RIDDELL PROMOTED 
Winnipeg, Man.—W. Riddell, who 

















‘has been .treasurer of the Saskatch- 


ewan Wheat Pool since 1930, has 
been appointed assistant general 
manager with headquarters here. His 
position covers both the Saskatch- 
ewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., and the 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Ltd. 
P. A. V, Evans has been appointed 
export manager and A. E. Metcalfe 
Winnipeg manager of the Saskatch- 
ewan Pool Terminals, Ltd. D. P.-Hill 
has been named sales manager for 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators at 
Winnipeg. 


Canada Encourages 
Wheat Sale with 
Deferred Tax Plan 


Ottawa, Ont. — To induce farmers 
in western Canada to market wheat 
held on farms, the government has 
worked out an arrangement whereby 
payment for wheat now marketed 
may be deferred to avoid increases 
in income-tax action, James Mac- 
Kinnon, trade minister, has an- 
nounced in Commons. 

The move is being made to stim- 
ulate deliveries and ship greater 
quantities of wheat to food-short 
countries. 

Under the arrangement, effective 
April 1, farmers may arrange to take 
cash settlement for wheat marketed 
and sold over the next three months 
at any time in 1946, 1947 and 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR FED TO PIGS, 
ACCORDING TO REPORT 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports of flour be- 
ing fed to pigs by Ontario farmers 
who are forced to accept large quan- 
tities in order to obtain millfeed for 
their livestock are again being circu- 
lated. : 

In the present instance it would ap- 
pear that the dealer made it condi- 
tional upon farmers to accept large 
quantities of flour in order to obtain 
millfeed and the dealer charges that 
the mill from which he obtained the 
products had made a similar condi- 
tional sale to him. It would appear 
that the country mill concerned is a 
small one which has not broken away 
from the practice of three or four 
years ago when there was a flour 
surplus. 

It also apparently does not engage 
in exporting but depends entirely on 
the local market for trade. With 
the present shortage of flour and in 
view of steps taken by the govern- 
ment to put a stop to the foregoing 
practice the case referred to would 
be an isolated one and is not likely 
to recur. 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISCHARGED FROM U. S. ARMY 


Vancouver, B. C. — Recently dis- 
charged from the United States 
Army, Maj. John P. Macaluso has re- 
turned to civilian life here. Before 
the war he was associated first with 
Louis Dreyfus & Co., and later with 
Leval & Co., Ltd. He joined the 
American forces as soon as war was 
declared and saw action in North 
Africa, Italy, India, the Philippines, 
New Guinea and the Southwest Pa- 
cific. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOURS CUT APPROVED 


Vancouver, B. C. — A cut in the 
hours of work of some 400 bakery 
employees in this city has been ap- 
proved by the Regional War Labor 
Board. Their hours are reduced 
from 47 to 44,. with no loss in take- 
home pay. 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
. and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F, at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these. problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He’ll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


Pog Wy wrgeTr 
a Gare 











Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 


H Offices: 
Seo'3ts er blots, N. J. 
Chicago Sales O 


415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Il, 


New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1. C.,N.¥. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
Pea” : 
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Unfilled PMA Bids 
to Remain Open 
for More Offers 


Washington, D. C.—As offerings of 
war emergency flour under Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
requests Nos. 45, 46, 47 and 48 fell 
disappointingly below quantities re- 
quested, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture procurement of- 
fice has decided to keep these re- 
quests open on an indefinite basis 
until further notice. 

Mills are requested to submit fur- 
ther offers at any time to the PMA 
for acceptance. Officials at the PMA 
say that they will accept offers un- 
der government requests Nos. 45, 46 
and 47 for delivery at either gulf or 
east coast ports. 

Through April 1, purchases of ap- 
proximately 350,000 sacks had been 
reported, out of total requests in 
excess of 2,000,000 sacks. Purchase 
prices ranged from $3.39 sack, f.o.b. 
mill, to $3.83 sack, delivered sea- 
board. 





Holland Importers 
See U. S. Flour 
Brands Pushed Out 


Washington, D. C. — Representa- 
tives of Holland importers here last 
week said that unless American flour 
can be imported into that country 
by the end of April, United States 
brands will be pushed out of that 
market for an indefinite period. 

Millers National Federation repre- 
sentatives here have talked to the 
Combined Food Board cereal commit- 
tee on the subject without foreseeable 
effect. 

Holland is long on wheat and short 
of flour as a result of Holland policy 
under the direction of grain-minded 
officials. It is believed that the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture would agree to the export. of 
American flour on a basis of 80% 
wheat and 20% flour if Holland could 
be persuaded to release some of its 
wheat stocks to other nations. 

Advices from Holland dated March 
14, to The Northwestern Miller 
stated that Holland had enough 
wheat and flour to go on for another 
four months, but that flour stocks 
would last only another six weeks, 
following which Holland mills would 
have to fill the 20% of the flour con- 
sumption which is being filled by im- 
ported flour. 

The advices stated that this may 
have great consequences for the fu- 
ture and might result in the per- 
centage of imported flour being re- 
duced. Holland mills were reported 
grinding on the basis of 844% of 
extraction and this may be raised to 
90%. It was pointed out that the 
American 80% extraction flour would 
make a favorable showing by com- 
parison. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OPERATIVE TO BUILD 
COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 


Medford, Okla. — The Clyde Co- 
operative Association, a farm organ- 
ization in Grant County, northern 
Oklahoma, has announced plans for 
the construction of a commercial feed 
mill here. 

The mill, which will cost approxi- 
mately $70,000, will be 125 ft long, 
34 ft wide and 65 ft high. Construc- 
tion will begin immediately. 
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FLOUR versus FRESHNESS 


NULOMOLINE is used in cakes, cookies, and icings 
to retain and attract moisture, regardless of the type of 


flour used. 


80 percent-extraction flour contains more protein than 
standard soft flour, and as a result, more rapid drying 


will occur. 





when using higher-protein flour , . . and produce baked 
goods that will look well . 


well. 


Let us send you charts recommending 
amounts of NULOMOLINE to use in 
cakes, cookies, and icings. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Nulomoline 


STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR and SYRUPS 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East North Water Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


NULOMOLINE LIMITED 
1410 Stanley Street, Montreal 2, Canada 


5 


REPLACE INCREASED AMOUNTS OF SUGAR 


. taste well ...and keep 


751 Terminal Street 
Los Angeles 21, Cal. 








in their mailings 


TENSION 
KNOWS 
HOW! 


with emptor eh ni 
VA merous tests have prov 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


Ouginally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


19th & Campbell Sts. ' 


Harriset: 0092 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


j e imparting a rich, straight 


“BUTTER TASTE 
' to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 





Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 























Miss Florence Urban 
ENGAGED—The engagement of Miss 
Florence Urban to Capt.. James Wy- 
per, Jr.,- of Hart, Conn., recently 
was announced by her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. George P. Urban of Buffalo. 
Mr. Urban is president of the George 
Urban Milling Co. 

JOINS RESEARCH STAFF—Harry 
McMahon has joined the Larro Re- 
search farm staff as research assist- 
ant and supervisor of expérimental 
dairy work ‘at the Larro Research 


= ae 
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Harry McMahon 


Farm. Following his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota in 1932, 
Mr. McMahon did extensive work 
with beef cattle at the university and 
also assisted in establishing inbred 
lines of hogs for a laboratory project 
there. Following this he served as 
farm manager at Maywood Farms, 
Rochester, Minn., famous for its herd 
of pure-bred Holsteins. Later he op- 
erated a group of farms in Indiana 
and served as technician for the Palo 
Alte County Breeders’ Co-op in 
northeastern Iowa. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. M. Chilton, head of the grain 
department of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; Minneapolis, is visiting 
his milling friends on the Pacific 
Coast. 

* 


Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, left this past week for a 
month’s vacation on Captiva Island, 
off the west coast of Florida, near 


Tampa. 
td 


John Reilly of the H. S. Pearlstone 
Co., New York, N. Y., has returned 
from a plane trip to Minneapolis, 
where he visited mill connections. 

* 


Mark N..Mennel, president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Mennel have gone to Atlantic 
City on a vacation and outing. Their 
son Walter Mennel is now associated 
with the company since his discharge 
from the service, having taken over 
the work of Ed McDaniel, who re- 
cently resigned to reside in Florida. 

= 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
of King Midas Flour Mills, is spend- 
ing a few weeks’ vacation in Flor- 
ida. Other members of the Chicago 
flour trade in Florida are: L. E. 
Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., and 
Henry Brainerd, broker. 

co 

J. P. Meurs of Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co., Amsterdam, Holand, and pres- 
ident of the Netherlands Flour Im- 
porters Association, and Theo Verk- 
ley of Grippeling & Verkley, Amster- 
dam, visited Kansas City following 
conferences with government offi- 


apolis. 


cials in Washington on the matter 
of securing export licenses to permit 
the- normal movement of flour to 
Holland. Both men are members of 
the government controlled Imported 
Flour Distribution Board. Accom- 
panied by Paul Walther, export man- 
ager for Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, they also visited Sa- 
lina, and plan to visit other western 
milling centers before returning east. 
On the basis of the traditional vol- 
ume of imported flour (25% of the 
total flour consumption of Holland), 
there is a larger market in the Neth- 
erlands now than before the war, the 
visitors explained, because of a pop- 
ulation increase of around 2,000,000 
and the larger per capita consump- 
tion of flour in this food scarcity 
period. 
€ 

James M. Quilty of the Hallet & 
Carey Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Quilty, left last week for a month’s 
vacation at Miami Beach, Fla. 

2 

Morton S. Brownold and Arthur 
Rostal of M. S. Brownold Co., New 
York flour broker, recently called on 
Lynn H. Vermilya of City Flouring 
Mills, Inc., Muncy, Pa. 


e 
R. K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department of the. 
Millers National Federation, spent 
the latter part of last week in Minne- 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion include H. W. Putnam, research 
manager, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind; Philip H. Postel, president, 





Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill., and Robert V. Harris, vice presi- 
dent, Harris Milling Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 

td 


R. H. Grosch of the bakery service 
department of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, visited Pittsburgh April 
2 to discuss 80% extraction flour 
before the Greater Pittsburgh Pro- 
duction Men’s Club upon the invita- 
tion of C. R. Sanderson, Pittsburgh 
bulk products sales manager for the 
firm. 

s 

Sigmund Steeg, for many years a 
flour salesman for various mills, 
chiefly in the Southeast, and later a 
mill agent in Europe and engaged in 
the export flour trade in New York, 
is making an extended trip visiting 
millers in the West. Mr. Steeg now 
is manager of the feeds and flour 
department of the exporting house of 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New 
York, actively engaged in exporting 
flour to many countries. 

* 

Paul Quarnberg, vice president of 
the Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 
S. D., was a Minneapolis visitor on 
March 29. 

2. 

John A. Dorris, Dorris Milling Co., 
Springfield, Tenn., was a recent visi- 
tor to the Northwestern Miller’s 
New York offices. Walter C. Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania representative for 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was another out-of-town 
flour man in Gotham. G. E. Ericks- 
son, Boston bulk manager for the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
cently stopped in at his company’s 
New York offices. 

e 

J. B. Allen of Allen Bros., Colum- 
bus, S. C; Robert H. Briggs of the 
Chas.. Pfizer Co., New York, N. Y; 
Frank Yost of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., and W. R. Sutherland of 
the Laurinburg (N. C.) Milling Co., 
were among recent visitors to Nash- 
ville. 

2 


Charles B. Dreyer of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., Kansas City, was a 
recent visitor to the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange floor. 

€ 

Kenneth L. Rannells has been ap- 
pointed Pillsbury Mills, Inc., repre- 
sentative for the Wichita territory 
in charge of flour and package goods. 
He comes to Wichita from the Chi- 
cago division of Pillsbury Mills. 

e 

J. S. Hargett of Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
with Mrs. Hargett from a spring va- 
cation in Florida. 

S 

Floyd H. Bateman, director of sales 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
is on a business trip to Florida. 

® 

M. C. Sauer of Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant general sales manager for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is visiting relatives in 
Wisconsin, accompanied by Mrs. 
Sauer. 

& 


Among 26 Pillsbury Mills, Inc., em- 
ployees who received service pins 
from the “management recently are: 
Robert O. Daniel, Culver City plant 
manager, 40 years’ service; H. L. 
Berglund, Minneapolis, 30; Dennis T. 
Buckingham, Philadelphia, 30; Jo- 
seph L. Carroll, Philadelphia bulk 
sales manager, 30; J. V. Reynolds, 
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Los Angeles, 30; M. F. Dougherty, 
Minneapolis, 25; Edmund T. Fain, 
Chicago, 25; Robert Lowry, Minne- 
apolis, 25; and David Rosenberg, Bos- 
ton, 25 years’ service. 
S 

Alfred Sowden, vice president of 
the New Era Milling Co., paid a fly- 
ing visit to Hutchinson, Kansas, pilot- 
ing his plane from Arkansas City in 
a little more than an hour. He vis- 
ited at the offices of the William 
Kelly Milling Co. 








OUT 
OF 
UNIFORM 


Myron E. Humphrey, president of 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and his son, Edwin N. Humphrey, 
recently returned from three years’ 
service as a lieutenant in the navy 
in the South Pacific, were recent 
visitors in Kansas City. Edwin 
Humphrey has resumed his duties 
as secretary and treasurer of the 
Chickasha company with an over- 
hanging threat by his father that he 
proposes soon to turn the whole job 
of running the old established busi- 
ness over to him. 








Bruce Clevenger, son of William H. 
Clevenger, for many years engaged 
in milling in Kansas, has returned 
from service in the South Pacific, 
discharged with rank of captain, and 
is making his home temporarily with 
his parents, now residing at McPher- 
son, Kansas. The elder Clevenger, 
since retiring from milling, has been 
engaged, in concrete construction 
work. His son has become salesman 
for several midwestern states for a 
large concern specializing in grain 
fumigants. 


Lt. Theo. Stivers, Jr., USNR, son 
of Theo. Stivers, Atlanta flour and 
feed broker, is now out of uniform 
after three and a half years of serv- 
ice, a large part of which was spent 
in the Pacific theater. He has re- 
sumed his position with the Quaker 
Oats Co., and is at the Akron, Ohio, 
office. Before entering the navy, he 
was at the Sherman, Texas, plant. 


Lt. Fred M. Atkinson of Minneapo- 
lis is at the Great Lakes separation 
center this week, awaiting his release 
from the navy, after almost three 
years of service. Mr. Atkinson, 
president of the Atkinson Milling 
Co., is looking forward eagerly to 
taking up his civilian office duties 
again. 


DEATHS 


Edward M. Schneider, 64, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the H. P. Schmidt 
Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., for 26 
years, died March 25 of a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Schneider in 1932 was 
president of the Wisconsin State 
Millers Association, and was a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange. He was serving as a 
state assemblyman at his death, and 
previously had held several other po- 
litical offices. 


Harry A. Wallin, 49, traffic man- 
ager for the Benson-Quinn Co., Min- 
neapolis, died March 25. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two children. 
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Complete Text of Coarse Grain Order 


TITLE 1—AGRICULTURE 


CHAPTER XI—PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISi RATION 


(War Food Distribution Orders) 
(War Food Order No. 145) 


PART 1468—GRAIN 
Distribution and Use of Grain 


The fulfillment of war requirements and 
requirements for the defense of the United 
States has resulted in a shortage in the 
supply of grain and grain products for 
defense, for private account, and for ex- 
port, and the following order is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the public 
interest and to promote the national de- 
fense: 

1468. Distribution and Use of Grain. 

(a) Definitions: * 

«(1) “Grain” means corn, grain sorghums, 
wheat, barley, oats or grain grading mixed 
grain, as defined in the “Handbook of Of- 
ficial Grain Standards of the United States,” 
Revised 1943, whether whole, crushed, pul- 
verized, cracked, or in any similar form, 
excluding, however, grain intended for sale 
or use as seed, 

(2) “Corn’” means corn as defined in the 
“Handbook of Official Grain Standards of 
the United States,’’ Revised 1943, whether 
whole, crushed, pulverized, cracked or in 
any similar form, excluding popcorn, sweet 
cora, broom corn, corn used for canning 
purposes, and corn intended for sale or use 
as seed. 

(3) “Grain sorghums’’ means grain sor- 
ghums as defined in the “Handbook of 
Official Grain Standards of the United 
States,” Revised 1943, whether whole, 
crushed, pulverized, cracked or in any simi- 
lar form, including sweet sorghums and 
any other variety of sorghum grain used 
for feed or food, excluding, however, all 
sorghums intended for sale or use as seed. 

(4) “Wheat” means wheat as defined in 
the “Handbook of Official Grain Standards 
of the United States,’’ Revised 1943, whether 
whole, ground, crushed, pulverized, cracked 
or in any similar form, excluding wheat 
millfeeds, emmer, spelt, einkorn, Polish 
wheat, poulard wheat, and wheat intended 
for sale or use as seed. 

(5) “Grain products” and “grain by- 
products” mean, respectively, any grain 
product except corn gluten meal, and any 
grain by-product except corn gluten meal. 

(6) ‘Mixed feed’? means any feed con- 
taining grain, grain products or grain by- 
products, which is manufactured for sale 
for the feeding of livestock, poultry, or 
pets. 

(7) ‘Mixed feed manufacturer” means 
any person engaged in the commercial 
manufacture of mixed feed, and includes 
any person who buys grains and mixes the 
same with other feed ingredients for pur- 
poses of resale, or who grinds, pulverizes, 
rolls, or otherwise processes grain for re- 
sale for feeding purposes. 

(8) “Feeder” means any person who 
feeds grain or mixed feed to livestock or 
poultry. 

(9) “Food manufacturer” means any 
person other than a brewer, distiller, wet 
processor, dry processor or maltster who 
uses whole corn or whole grain sorghums 
in thé commercial manufacture of edible 
products for human consumption. 

(10) “Dry processor” means any person 
who mills corn for human consumption by 
the dry milling process. 

(11) ‘Wet processor’ means any person, 
other than a distiller, who processes grains 
by the wet milling process. 

(12) ‘“Inventory’’ means the total quan- 
tity of corg and grain sorghums owned 
by any person, whether in store or in 
transit. 

(13) “Futures Contract” means a con- 
tract of sale consummated through a con- 
tract market designated under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act (7 U.S.C. 1-17a), for 
the future delivery of grain. 

(14) “Persoh’” means any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of per- 
sons whether incorporated or not. 

(15) “Assistant Administrator” means 
the Assistant Administrator, for regulatory 
and marketing service work, Production 
and Marketing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Restrictions on Use 

(b) Mixed feed manufacturers; use of 
grain, grain products and grain by-products. 

(1) No mixed feed manufacturer shall, 
during any calendar month, use grain, grain 
products, or grain by-products in any quan- 
tity in excess of 80% of all grain, grain 
products and grain by-products used by 
such manufacturer during the correspond- 
ing calendar month of 1945. This provi- 
sion shall not modify any other limita- 
tion with respect to the use, under exist- 
ing wat food ofders, of specific types of 
gzrain, grain products or grain by-products. 

(2) No mixed feed manufacturer shall 
use white corn unless such white corn has 
first been offered for sale and delivery to 
a dry processor; provided, however, that 
this restriction shall not apply to any 
mixed feed manufacturer located south of 
the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
River who uses white corn produced in 
that area. 

(c) Feod manufacturers; dry processor; 
use of corn and grain sorghums. No food 
manufacturer or dry processor shall, dur- 
ing any calendar month, use corn or grain 
Sorghums in excéss of 85% of the aver- 
age monthly quantity of corn and grain 
sorghums used by such person during 19465. 


(d) Wet processors; use of corn and 
grain sorghums. 

(1) No wet processor shall, during any 
calendar month, use corn or grain sor- 
ghums in excess of 80% of the average 
monthly quantity of corn and grain sor- 
ghums used by such person during the 
first six months of 1945. 

(2) No wet processor shall use white 
corn unless such white corn has first been 
offered for sale and delivery to a dry 
processor. 

(e) All persons; use of grain in mix- 
tures. No person shall use grain in mak- 
ing any mixture of grains for sale as an 
ingredient in the manufacture of mixed 
feed. 

Restrictions on Purchase 

(f) Feeders; purchase of grain, grain 
products, and grain by-products. 

(1) No feeder shall purchase grain, grain 
products, or grain by-products for use in 
feeding hogs for market (other than breed- 
ing stock) to a weight beyond 225 Ibs, 
or for use in feeding cattle for market 
to any grade better than Grade A. 

(2) During the period from April 1, 
1946, to Sept. 30, 1946, both inclusive, no 
feeder shall, for the purpose of feeding 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, or any other 
species of poultry, purchase grain, grain 
products or grain by-products in any quan- 
tity which when added to the supply of 
mixed feed in the hands of such feeder, 
will result in a total supply of feed mate- 
rials in excess of the quantity needed to 
feed 80% of the aggregate number of such 
fowl fed by such feeder during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945: 

Provided, however, that the provisions 
of this paragraph (f) shall not apply to 
the purchase of grain, grain products, or 
grain by-products for the feeding of hogs 
or cattle in transit or at a stockyard, nor 
to the purchase of corn by producers or 
manufacturers of anti-hog cholera serum 
and hog cholera virus for the production 
of such serum or virus. 

Restrictions on Inventories 

(g) Mixed feed manufacturers’ inven- 
tories. No mixed feed manufacture shall 
accept delivery ef corn if, either prior to or 
after acceptance of such delivery, his total 
inventory of corn and grain sorghums, plus 
all quantities of such grains bought to 
arrive or with respect to which he has a 
contract to purchase (excluding futures 
contracts) exceeds a 45-day supply based 
upon the greater of the following quan- 
tities: 

(1) 80% of his average monthly use of 
corn and grain sorghums during the cor- 
responding calendar month of 1945 and the 
following month; or 

(2) 16% of his average monthly use of 
grain, grain products and grain by-prod- 
ucts during the corresponding calendar 
month of 1945 and the following month. 

(h) Feeders’ inventories. No feeder shall 
accept delivery of. corn if, either prior to 





or after acceptance of such delivery, his 
total inventory of corn and grain sorghums, 
plus all quantities of such grains bought 
to arrive or with respect to which he has 
a contract to purchase (excluding futures 
contracts) exceeds a 45-day supply based 
upon, his requirements for feeding hogs 
for market (other than breeding stock) up 
to 225 lbs, cattle for market up to Grade 
A, and poultry for market up to 80% of 
the aggregate number fed during the pe- 
riod from April 1, 1945, to Sept. 30, 1945. 

(i) Food manufacturers’, dry processors’ 
and wet pr s’ inventories. No food 
manufacturer, dry processor or wet proces- 
sor shall accept delivery of corn if, either 
prior to or after acceptance of such de- 
livery, his total inventory of corn and 
grain sorghums, plus all quantities of such 
grains bought to arrive or with respect to 
which he has a contract to purchase (ex- 
cluding futures contracts) exceeds a. 45- 
day supply based upon the use restriction 
applicable to such person under the provi- 
sions of this order. 

(j) Inventory exemptions. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this order: 

(1) Subject to the compliance certificate 
requirement contained in paragraph (k) 
hereof, any person may deliver and any 
person may receive corn where such de- 
livery and receipt takes place on or be- 
fore July 1, 1946, pursuant to the terms 
of a contract in existence on or before 
March 2, 1946. 

(2) Subject to the compliance certificate 
requirement contained in paragraph (k) 
hereof, any person whose inventory of corn 
and grain sorghums does not exceed the 
quantity permissible under the applicable 
provision of this order may accept delivery 
of one carload of corn. 

(3) Subject to the compliance certificate 
requirement contained in paragraph (k) 
hereof, any person may deliver and any 
person may receive corn to be used for 
the feeding of hogs or cattle in transit or 
at a stockyard. 

(4) No inventory restrictions shall be ap- 
plicable nor shall any compliance certi- 
ficate be required in the case of usual or 
customary sales of corn which is deliv- 
ered directly by a producer to a purchaser 
in wagon or truck load lots. 

(k) Compliance certificates. 

(1) No feeder, mixed feed manufacturer, 
food manufacturer, dry processor or wet 
processor shall accept delivery of corn in 
excess of 2,000 lbs per month from any 
person other than a producer, and no per- 
son other than a producer shall deliver 
corn in excess of 2,000 lbs per month to a 
feeder, mixed feed manufacturer, food man- 
ufacturer, dry processor or wet processor 
unless, prior to acceptance of delivery, the 
receiver executes and furnishes to his sup- 
plier a certificate in the following form: 

“The undersigned hereby certifies to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
BNA CO .csccdescvccsvesovve ovcccecece 

(mame and address of supplier) 
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MILLER’S HOBBY—Not long ago L. H. Patten, general manager of the 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., recognized a fleeing 


murderer and aided in his capture. 


He claims this event had no connec- 


tion with his hobby, even though his avocation is ballistics and gun lore. 
Beginning his hobby when he was 12 years old, Mr. Patten has a gunh- 
powder collection which is said to be the second largest in the United 
States, and has made him an expert on the history of small arms. This 
picture represents one of four sections of his cartridge collection of 1,200 
itemis. At the top left is the first attempt to make a cartridge. The 
method was to break the paper containing the preweighed charge of 
black powder, empty this into the muzzle of the gun, ram it down and 
then follow this with the lead ball, this being an improvement over the 
powder horn. From this beginning, Mr. Patten’s collection traces the 
progress up to the products of modern plants which turn out sporting 
and military cartridges by the trainload, all on automatic machines. His 
gunpowder collection has 234 identified samples, beginning with early 


Chinese varieties. 


that he is familiar with the terms of War 
Food Order No. 145, that this compliance 
certificate is furnished in order to en- 
able the undersigned to acqutre..... .. bus 
of corn to be delivered on or about..... 
056-6 te ds ple bee vue » and that the receipt and 
use of such corn will not be in violation of 
any provisions of War Food Order No. 145.” 


(2) All compliance certificates executed 
under this paragraph shall be retained 
for at least two years and shall, upon re- 
quest, be submitted to the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for examination. All state- 
ments contained in such certificates shall 
be deemed representations to an agency 
of the United States. No person shall 
be entitled to-rely upon any such certi- 
ficate if he knows or has reason to believe 
it to be false. 


General Provisions 

(1). Transfers between branches or de- 
partments, The transfer of corn between 
units, departments, branches, plants or com- 
panies owned, controlled, or directed by the 
same person but engaged in separate activi- 
ties as grain distributors, feeders, mixed 
feed manufacturers, food manufacturers, 
dry processors or wet procéssors shall con- 
stitute delivery and acceptance of. delivery 
within the meaning of this order. 

(m) Records and réports. 

(1) The Assistant Administrator shall be 
entitled to obtain such information from 
and require such reports and the keeping of 
such records by, any person, as may be 
necessary or appropriate, in his discretion, 
to the enforcement or administration of the 
provisions of this order, subject to approval 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance 
with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

(2) Every person subject to this order 
shall, for at least two years, or for such 
period of time as the Assistant Admin- 
istrator may designate, maintain an accu- 
rate record of his transactions in and use 
of grain. 

(n) Existing contracts. The restrictions 
of this order shall be observed without 
regard to existing contracts or any rights 
accrued or payments made thereunder. 

(o) Audits and inspections. The Assist- 
ant Administrator shall be entitled to make 
such audits or inspections of the books, 
records and other writings, premises, or 
Stocks of grain, and to make such investi- 
gations as may be necessary or appropri- 
ate, in his discretion, to the enforcement 
or administration of the provisions of 
this order. 

(p) Petition for relief from hardship. 
Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional or unreasonable hard- 
ship on him may file a petition for relief 
with the Order Administrator. - Petitions 
shall be in writing and shall set forth all 
pertinent facts and the nature of the relief 
sought. The Order Administrator may take 
any action with reference to such petition 
which is consistent with the authority 
delegated to him by the Assistant Admin- 
istrator. If the petitioner is dissatisfied 
with the action taken by the Order Ad- 
ministrator, he may, by request addressed 
to the Order Administrator, obtain a re- 
view of such action by the’ Assistant Ad- 
ministrator. After said review, the As- 
sistant Administrator may take such ac- 
tion as he deems appropriate, which action 
shall be final. 

(q) Violations. Any person who violates 
any provision of this order may, in ac- 
cordartice with the applicable procedure, be 
prohibited from receiving, delivering, or us- 
ing grain. Ary person who wilfully vio- 
lates any provision of this order is guilty 
of a crime and may be prosecuted under 
any and all applicable laws. Civil action 
may also be instituted to enforce any 
liability or duty created by, or to en- 
join any violation of, any provision of this 
order. ’ 

(r) Delegation of authority. The ad- 
ministration of this order and the powers 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture in 
so far as such powers relate to the ad- 
ministration of this order, are hereby dele- 
gated to the Assistant Administrator. The 
Assistant Administrator ts duthorized to re- 
delegate to any émployee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture any or 
all of the authority vested in him by this 
order. Cacia 

(s) munications. All reports requ 
to be filed hereunder and ail comhanaiioa. 
tions concerning this order shall, unless 
otherwise provided, be addressed to the 
Order Administrator, War Food Ordet No. 
145, Grain Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

ates - 
trict of Columthbi pp tf cet a 

(u) ttive . This 
bécome efféctivé at 12:01 Mead rt 
April i 1946. 

oté: All féporting and record-kee 
requireémérits of this order have been yd 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget in ac- 
— with thé Federal Reports Act of 


(EB. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; B. O. 
F. R. 8087.) gi snags 
Isstied this 28th Gay of March, 1946. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 
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NEW MILL, CEREAL PLANT FOR 


GENERAL MILLS ON WEST COAST 


Board of Directors Approves Construction of Flour Mill 
at Los Angeles, Packaged Food Plant at Lodi, 
Cal.; Capacities Not Announced 


Minneapolis, Minn.—James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board, and Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., announced April 2 approval by 
the board of directors for construc- 
tion of two new manufacturing plants 
in California. 

Both units will be a part of the 
company’s Sperry Division serving 
the West Coast. Their construction 
and operation will be under the su- 
pervision of Edward O. Boyer, presi- 
dent of the Sperry Division, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

A completely modern flour mill and 
elevator will be built in Los Angeles 
on property now belonging to General 
Mills, and adjacent to its present 
feed mill and warehouse at 4309 
Fruitland Avenue, and a new cereal 
plant for the production of packaged 
food products will be erected at Lodi, 
Cal. 

The two plants are part of the 
postwar expansion program of Gen- 
eral Mills, company officials ex- 
plained, and approval of their con- 
struction gives recognition to the 
great increase of population in. the 


western states and in California par- 
ticularly, which has taken place dur- 
ing the war years, and also to the 
potentials for increased demand for 
American flour in the Orient. 

Both projects will be started as 
soon, as materials become available. 

General Mills now operates 19 
flour mills and four packaged food 
plants. The mill to be built at Los 
Angeles will be the most modern in 
the entire General Mills system, of- 
ficials said. They did not indicate, 
however, what the daily productive 
capacity of the mill would be. 

The Sperry Division of General 
Mills, Inc., before its consolidation 
was the Sperry Flour Company and 
is the oldest organization in the 
group that in 1929 became General 
Mills, Inc. The oldest mill in the 
company’s history was the original 
mill of the Sperry Division. It was 
built in 1852:-by Austin Sperry during 
the gold rush days. Its capacity was 
100 bbls per day. Today the Sperry 
Division operates flour and feed mill- 
ing facilities at Tacoma and Spokane, 
Wash; Portland, Oregon; Ogden, 
Utah; Vallejo and Los Angeles, Cal. 





UNRRA Committee Recommends 
Maximum Extraction Ratio 


Atlantic City, N. J—The 11-nation 
special food committee of the United 
Nation’s Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration on March 27 recom- 
mended rigorous food saving meas- 
ures, including “adoption by all coun- 
tries of the maximum possible ex- 
traction ratio in the processing of 
all cereals.” 

The committee also called for a 
recess of the UNRRA council to per- 
mit assessing the scarce supply situ- 
ation, with provision to reconvene in 
Washington as soon as the director 
general can report. The expectation 
here was that the council would re- 
convene in Washington in two or 
three weeks. 

With a few slight word changes, 
the report of the food committee was 
adopted unanimously at the closing 
session of the two weeks’ debate here 
on .the. world food situation. 

Dallas W. Dort, second alternate 
of -the American delegation, who 
served as chairman of the 11-nation 
committee, said that the committee 
had been informed by representatives 
of supplying countries that in recog- 
nition of the grave emergency they 
now are reviewing all steps that can 
be taken to increase their exports so 
as to increase shipments to deficit 
areas. 

Follows Lehman Draft 

The resolution in thé main followed 
the draft submitted to the subcom- 
mittee last week by Mr. Lehman, 
but omitted two of his major recom- 
mendations — enlargement of the 
Combined Food Board and an entire- 
ly new world food control system un- 
der which allocations would be based 
on a percentage of average consump- 


tion levels in the various countries 
during five prewar years. 

Instead of making any recommen- 
dation as to the composition of the 
Combined Food Board, the commit- 
tee made a final plea for better inter- 
governmental machinery in general. 


Strict Controls Favored 


The food committee included, but 
in a less prominent position and less 





* * 50 Years * * 


Ora A. McCrea Completes 
Half Century With 
Pillsbury 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A half century 
of association with the feed business 
is an achievement matched by few 
men in the United States, and Ora 
A. McCrea of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was the recipient last week of nu- 
merous congratulations from co-work- 
ers and other friends upon comple- 
tion of 50 years of work, all of which 
time has been spent with the Pills- 
bury arganization. 

The date of the anniversary was 
March 28. On the following day, an 
office party was held in Mr. McCrea’s 
honor. 

Mr. McCrea has been manager of 
the millfeed department of the Pills- 
bury company since 1922. His first 
employment, in 1896, was as an office 
boy. Two years later he was made 
a bookkeeper, and in 1906 he entered 
the traffic department. He was ap- 


pointed rate clerk in 1908. During 
these years he specialized in the feed 
end of the work, and in 1919, when 
he was made traffic manager, he al- 
so became active in feed sales. 


vigorous language, Mr. Lehman’s rec- 
ommendation for strictest govern- 
mental controls,, including rationing 
and set-asides. The recommendation 
as adopted was for “strengthening 
and continuation of present” and the’ 
adoption “where necessary” of new 
and more rigorous methods of con- 
trol and procurement, including food 
rationing, requisitioning and set-aside 
orders and tightening up of collec- 
tion of supplies in rural areas to go 
to ports and urban areas. While no 
mention was made of the United 
States, it was obvious that no issue 
was taken with any government that 
says rationing is not necessary, a 
position now being taken by Presi- 
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dent Truman’s famine agency com- 
mittee. 

The resolution also called for the 
earliest possible measures for world- 
wide maximum production, elimina- 
tion of all waste, diversion of grains 
from animal to human food, curtail- 
ment of grain for beverages, diver- 
sion of fats used for other purposes 
to food, vigorous war against rats 
and other food-destroying pests and 
reduction of grain-consuming live- 
stock, especially pigs and poultry. 

Members of the special food com- 
mittee were the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, Cuba, France, 
India, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
Russia and Yugoslavia. 





Anderson's Loaf Weight Cut 
Request Meets Poor Response 


Washington, D. C. — Response to 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson’s 
request of state officials that they 
waive state and municipal laws and 
regulations concerning bread weight 
standards during the famine emer- 
gency has been far from satisfactory 
as far as the baking industry is con- 
cerned, it is learned here from bak- 
ing industry leaders. 

While a number of states have 
waived the enforcement of their state 
laws, others have granted temporary 
respites from enforcement action and 
still others have declined to act on 
the basis of administrative sanctions. 
Some have flatly refused to act or 
have failed to take action. 

The following states have agreed to 
waive enforcement of state weight 
labeling and other requirements: 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Kansas, and Michigan. 

West Virginia and New Jersey have 
granted temporary waivers of en- 
forcement action until April 30, 1946, 
at which time bakers will have to 
comply with state bread labeling 
laws. Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts have also granted short-term 
relief from enforcement until June 
15, 1946. 

In Minnesota, the state attorney 
general’s office ruled that bakers 
would be allowed to ignore state 
bread weight laws in conformance 
with the USDA request and reduce 
their bread and roll weight in line 
with the OPA amendment to SR 
14B, on the ground that federal 
emergency measures constitute law 
and state law cannot supersede fed- 
eral law. 

Other states which have weight re- 
quirements but had failed to act by 
April 1 include Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and 
Texas. [Illinois has objected to the 
secretary’s request and the District 
of Columbia is opposed to the pro- 
posal. 

As a consequence of this spotty 
pattern of compliance with the sec- 
retary’s request, bakers in some 


‘areas find themselves able to reduce 


loaves and obtain the slight price 
advance which is possible under the 
recent OPA amendment to SR 14B. 
In other areas, where bakers are un- 
able to equip their machinery with 
facilities for applying outserts to 
wrappers or obtain new wrappers, 
they cannot meet the objectives set 
by the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee. 

To add to the confusion, the new 
UNRRA Director Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia threatens to. ask OPA to 


cut off flour from bakers who fail to 
comply with the Famine Emergency 
Committee recommendations for re- 
duced loaf weights. 

It is not clear whether OPA can 
cut off flour supplies to any baker. 
In co-operating with the Famine 
Emergency Committee’s conservation 
campaign and the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, OPA mere- 
ly permitted bakers to reduce size of 
bread loaves without making a com- 
pensatory reduction in price. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC Suspends 
Grain Car 
Priority Orders 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspend- 
ed Service Orders Nos. 450 and 458 
which gave priority on orders for 
empty boxcars intended for. grain 
shipment. An abundance of empty 
boxcars available for grain shipment 
was given as the reason for suspend- 
ing the orders. The action was ef- 
fective at 12:01 a.m., March 30. 

Service Order 454, which estab- 
lished a priority on boxcars for ship- 
ment of wheat to export positions, 
remains in effect. The suspended 
order No. 458 extended the provisions 
of No. °454 to cover all grains, in- 
cluding wheat, oats, corn, rye, barley, 
flaxseed, soybeans, rice, sorghums and 
grain screenings. 

Service Order No. 450 was issued 
to apply only to the Pacific North- 
west territory for railroads serving 
that area. 

Service Order No. 458 became ef- 
fective on March 5, 1946, and Fred S. 
Keiser, consultant to the director of 
railway transport, Office of Defense 
Transportation, was made adminis- 
trator. He had his headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS PROFIT DOWN 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Net profit per 
share of common stock in the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. declined $1.82 per 
share in 1945 from $4.77 in 1944 to 
$2.95 in 1945. Net profits during 
1945 totaled $7,090,467. Sales billed 
for 1945 totaled $290,375,325 as com- 
pared with 1944 billings of $379,485,- 
631. Dividends paid in 1945 totaled 
$4,340,277, of which $1,066,173 was 
paid on preferred stock and the bal- 
ance of $3,274,104 was on the com- 
mon stock. 
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100 LBS. 


EAG LS 


BLEACHED 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW aes MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS 


vx Milled with the same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’S will be the best of its kind. 








Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


‘Dependable Since 1856 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. 8. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business continues at 
a slow pace, consisting largely of sales 
made for immediate shipment with very 
little going on the books for the future. 
The curb on wheat buying, resulting from 
slow farm movement and government trad- 
ing regulations, makes it impossible for 
millers*to contract very far ahead. Most 
mills have adopted the policy of trying to 
take care of customers on a regular ship- 
ping direction basis as flour is needed, 
without making specific commitments for 
the future. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged around 24% of capacity, com- 
pared with 21% in the preceding week 
and 76% a year ago. 

Increasing wheat supply difficulties are 
expected to lead to a gradual reduction 
in mill operating percentages, and the 
effects are already being felt at scattered 
points throughout the country. Millers are 
now acquiring very little additional wheat 
and are largely living off inventories. Since 
they must cover their old flour commit- 
ments, the inevitable result is a trimming 
of operating time, even ‘though the mills 
might possess enough wheat at the moment 
to permit a full-time run now. -~- Continued 
wheat tightness on the present scale will 
bring many mills to a complete halt by 
mid-May, it is freely predicted in the in- 
dustry. 

Scattered export sales of small aggre- 
gate volume are being made to the limited 
list of countries which are eligible for 
export licenses under present government 
restrictions. Indications are that bookings 
to southern Brazil may undergo cancella- 
tions because of the heavy excess of orders 
beyond license limits. Sales to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration also 
have been curbed by the wheat scarcity, 
and probably will continue to be so, unless 
that agency finds a way to guarantee mill- 
ers the necessary wheat. 

After dropping to a low level a week 
ago, operating levels of mills in the Kansas 
City area picked up again last week, 
rising about 15 points. 

Ceiling prices continue the rule on the 
small amount of business being booked. 
The unexpected continuation of the sub- 
sidy at the old rate for April leaves mill- 
ers still in a severe price pinch. Quota- 
tions March 30, sacked; established brands 
of family flour $4@4.40, bakery straight 
grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter 
standard grade $3.35. 

Seven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 2 quiet, 3 slow and 4 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Scarcity of wheat brought 
sales to a new low of 13%, compared 
with 18% the previous week and 55% a 
year ago. The family buyers took approxi- 
mately 87% of domestic bookings and the 
bakers 13%. Operations ranged from 650 
to 90% and averaged 83%, compared with 
84% the previous week and 77% a year 
ago. Prices were stable and closed un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered rate points 
in trucks, 100-lb cottons, March 30: family 
80% extra emergency $4.10@4.46; bakery, 
carlots $3.32 unenriched, in trucks $3.65. 
Omaha: An ever tightening bag supply 
highlighted the flour situation last week. 
Millers soon will be in drastic need of 
bags for shipment. The bag strike has not 
progressed as expected. Boxcars are more 
plentiful, however, about 75% of the box- 
ear demands being filled. Export business 
was very good. All shipments were di- 
rected to East coast forwarding points. 
Production was constant 24 hours each day. 
Not much flour was booked with millers 
looking forward to increased prices. Prices 
were the same as last week. 

Wichita: Mills operated from five to 
seven days, for an over-all average of 
six days, the highest production since March 
1. Shipping directions were sufficient to 
absorb full-time production. Light * sales 
were confined to mill door trade. 
Hutchinson: Despite a brisk inquiry from 
every branch of the trade, flour business 
came to a full stop last week. Inability 
to get wheat and a vain hope for higher 
subsidies caused mills to table all offers. 
Failure of the government to increase the 
subsidy for April leaves the processors in 
a tight squeeze against the ceiling, which 
they have hoped would be alleviated ever 
since the wheat ceiling was upped 3c early 
in March. Operations are beginning to 
shrink as backlogs dwindle and lack of 
wheat prevents new business. 


Salina: Inquiry for flour is light with 
mills not eager to make sales due to the 
tight wheat supply situation. Shipping 
directions are fair. 

Texas: Family flour is being doled out to 
regular customers in limited amounts and 
for quick shipment only; scattering sales 
by some mills for export; total volume of 
all sales runs from 25 to 40% of ca- 
pacity. Practically no orders for bakers 
flour are being accepted. Operations gen- 
erally 80 or 85% of capacity. Wheat pur- 
chases are falling far below amounts nec- 
essary to replace current grind. Quota- 
tions March 30: family flour 80% $4.30@ 
4.35, bakers flour 80% $3.54, delivered TOP. 





THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Inquiry for flour is perhaps 
more active than spring wheat millers ever 
before experienced, but they are not in 
position to accept much new business. The 
new order, limiting their wheat inventory 
to 30 days, makes the situation just that 
much tighter. Up until now, they have 
been striving to help out old customers, 
who are under hardship, and ship them a car 
or two to tide them over. What effect 
the new order will have remains to be 
seen. 

All the larger companies are operating 
their units to capacity, and have reduced 
their unfilled business to well within their 
limitations. They had already disposed 
of their surplus wheat holdings, and are 
now asking the CCC for preference orders. 
Some have received the necessary certi- 
ficates, but deliveries’ of wheat against 
same have so far been light. This makes 
mills just that much more careful about 
accepting new business. When they ac- 
cept an order, they want to. be in posi- 
tion to fill it, but they will not sell until 
they are assured they can get the wheat. 

Shipping directions, of course, are almost 
unlimited, and cars are plentiful. In con- 
sequence, priorities have been lifted on 
ears for loading at country elevators. But 
farmers are not selling their surplus wheat, 
and probably won’t until they are paid a 
subsidy to do so. 

There seems to be a phenomenal demand 
for flour for export, but mills have little 
or none to offer. They have more old 
bookings than they can get licenses for, 
and consequently are not in position to ac- 
cept more. ‘ 

Considering how little flour mills have 
to sell, their bookings might be termed 
liberal. Northwestern mills last week sold 
approximately 32% of their capacity, com- 
pared with 40% a week earlier, and 23% a 
year ago. 

Quotations March 30: spring 80% $3.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Broad, 
snappy demand for flour, with bookings 
limited only by the available wheat supply. 
Mills are proceeding cautiously. Unfilled 
business is being reduced to 30- to 45-day 
shipment, in keeping with the wheat limi- 
tation order, and new commitments de- 
pend entirely upon their ability to secure 
further wheat supplies. Continued, insist- 
ent demand for millfeed, with mill offer- 
ings practically nil. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The volume of new business last 
week was limited by the reluctance of 
most mills to accept offers, except when 
buyers were in immediate need of flour. 
Consequently, sales were scattered, ranging 
from single cars up to 4,000 sacks. More 
flour could have been sold, but mills, 
due to wheat supplies, turned down this 
business. Shipping directions continue fair- 
ly brisk and mills are doing their best 
to fill old contracts. Only scattered sales 
of family flour are reported. . Mills hesi- 
tate to accept offers, due to supplies of 
wheat and bags and some of them are 
also behind on deliveries. Quotations March 
30: spring 80% $3.47, family flour 80% 
$4.11; hard winter 80% $3.47; soft win- 
ter 80% $3.41@3.51. | 

St. Louis: Mills report demand some- 
what easier from domestic buyers, but a 
steady inquiry from the export trade. Mills 
are still in no position to offer freely, due 
to the tight wheat situation. For the pres- 
ent they are only taking care of the regular 
trade. Jobbers report new bookings few and 
far between. Shipping directions are light. 
The larger bakers are carrying fair stocks of 
old flour and are only buying small lots of 
the 80% extraction for blending purposes. 
The smaller bakers are in many cases 
using the new flour straight with fairly 
satisfactory results. 

Central states mills report demand has 
slowed down somewhat. Mills dre not 
pressing sales and are only taking care of 
the regular trade, when possible. 


Quotations March 30: prices are at the 
cefling. 

Toledo: The milling business and all its 
branches has been trying to operate in a 
government-imposed strait jacket. To say 
nothing about restrictions, the movement 
of wheat has still further dried up to 
such an extent as to intimidate millers 
in making sales of flour beyond wheat on 
hand. The consequence is that many mills 
are not in a position to make any more 
sales of flour in any volume, and the buy- 
ing trades are getting into a precarious 
position as to future supplies, and are be- 
ginning to realize it. Presently, hue and 
cry may go up from ultimate consumers no 
longer able to buy flour. At present it is a 
sellers’ market with many sellers not in 
position to make sales. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales continue very light and 
only for immediate shipment. Most buyers 
are buying from pure necessity because of 
lack of supplies. Few, if any, sales are 
being made for forward booking and pos- 
sibly, in the opinion of some in the trade, 
this may continue until more news becomes 
available about the new crop. More bread 
and baked goods made from the new flour, 
in whole or in part, is beginning to ap- 
pear and is being accepted by the public 
without comment in most cases. Mills con- 
tinue to run on heavy production sched- 
ules and for the present, at least, there 
is more public interest in the shortage 
of by-products of milling than on flour 
because of its effect on so many packing 
products. 

Quotations March 30, cottons: northwest- 
ern 80% $3.70; southwestern 80% $3.70; 
soft wheat 80% $3.80. 

New York: Although mills are apparent- 
ly doing their best to take care of flour 
orders, the volume they can accept from 
local brokers is pitifully small, and in many 
cases even shipments on old contracts 
cannot be made because of wheat short- 
ages. When representatives wire in offers 
on several thousand sacks they get sev- 
eral hundred, if they are lucky, but they 
may merely be told that all offers are 
withdrawn and the situation is critical. 
The best that is being done is a single 
car where buyers have exhausted their 
supplies or to keep to a fairly regular 
weekly schedule. Cake flours are in a par- 
ticularly poor position and, although some 
of them look very well, that is of little 
help when they are not available. Ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast are coming 
through irregularly and midwesterns and 
eastern flours are difficult to obtain. 

Quotations March 30: 80% high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, 80% soft 
winters $3.77. 

Boston: New flour offerings are unusually 
scarce and many mills are withdrawn 
from the market. Others can do no more 
than take care of regular trade and can 
only refer additional inquiries to possible 
jobber sources of supply. Most mills are 
reported to have less wheat on hand and 
on contract than is required to cover 
present bookings, and therefore are in no 
position to accept further commitments. 
Some in the trade talk frankly of the 
possibilities that flour must be rationed 
unless some means is found for getting 
wheat off the farms. Bakers, aware of the 
serious situation, are beginning to ask mills 
to accept their orders when and if they 
are in a position to do so; and this prac- 
tice is increasing steadily. Virtually all 
bakers in this area have put into effect 
the government’s recommendation to cut 
bread weights 10%. Quotations March 30: 
spring 80% $3.75@3.77, high gluten, nomi- 
nally $3.95@3.97; southwestern 80% $3.75@ 
3.77; soft winter’ 80% $3.75@3.77. 

Philadelphia: The strength in the flour 
market continued unabated last week, with 
prices held at ceilings. Many mills are 
refusing to take on new bookings, even 
for buyers of long standing, due to the 
constantly deteriorating wheat supply out- 
look. Mills generally have bookings in ex- 
cess of the amount of wheat on hand and 
contracted for, and are forced to pursue 
a most cautious selling policy. The mill- 
ing industry, as a whole, has seldom; if 
ever, been confronted with the numerous 
complications which now beset it. It is 
hoped that constructive measures will soon 
be forthcoming to accelerate the move- 
ment of wheat from farms. Otherwise, 
it is felt that the mills will find a progres- 
sively worse situation, with the possibility 
of enforced rationing to regular custom- 
ers. Such a situation always leads to much 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 





(Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotatiens on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. (Quotations 
are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
oa! ee ES PS ee cee $...@3.47 $...@3.34 $...@.4. $...@3.50 $...@3.70 
Hard winter 80% .....-seseeeee «+-@3.47 ...@... «+-@3.31 3,50@3.55 ...@3.70 
Soft winter 80% .......ccececes 3.41@3.51 ...@... ...@3.356 ...@3.80 ...@3.80 
eye GOGl, WIS bs ciccovsvoccivs 5.99@6.47 5.90@6.00 ove @... - ++» @6.08 ---@6.35 
Ee OOO). TEE oo Fe ee eee ek was 4.55@5/00 5.30@5.45 -@. @5.48 ++ @5.85 
Mommokine GOGH 6. ciicccccsievsoes -@3.66 ...@3.62 ...@. @3.99 ...@3.73 

New York Phila Boston Cleveland tNashville 

a Mk. ME RETEE ETT PET CR $...@3.75 $...@3.73 $3.75@3.77 $...@. G.80@ oes 
BRET GOW. cc peciesevenvasis tt...@3.95 «++ @... t3.95@3.97 @ oe eae 
Hard winter 80% o++@ 2. =«4-@3.73 3.756@3.77 @ eT ATT 
Soft winter 80% ++-@3.77 «..@3.75 3.756@3.77 @ 5.10@5.20 
Rye flour, white 6.216.756 6.30@6.60 2... nv. vee GQ wee oe @ aes 
Rye flour, Gark ...... vit Sree) See ye) Beyer preeeercr fy 
Semplina 80% ....-..-sseeeves a6 ae lk re | ers eee ee, | an 
Seattle 8. Francisco Toronto **Winnipe 

Family patent ...... $...@... Sess eae Spring top patent]... $...@5.06 $...@6.40 
Soft winter 80% .. rs. i. Mees Be Spring second patent -@4.40 ...@4.80 
PORE ccs siscsvsccas etQvce  cerh@ eve Spring first clearjf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Dakota std. patent .. ...@... sca see Spring exports§ .... ...@11.70 ...@... 
Montana std. patent... ...@... .«.-@... Ontario soft winterst ...@65.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.40 ...@... 

**In cot- 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons, 


tons, Fort William basis. 
glutens. 


798-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh 
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bickering and complaints. Local demand is 
fairly active, but sales are limited and 
mostly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Quotations March 30: spring wheat 80% 
$3.73; hard winter 80% $3.73; soft winter 
straight nearby 80% $3.75. 

Pittsburgh: Offerings of new flour are 
still restricted to a few mills, Mill repre- 
sentatives with flour to offer state jobbers 
are buying liberally of the new flour. Bak- 
ers are far better supplied with their flour 
needs, they state, than jobbers. Both 
bakers and jobbers are watching closely 
to have flour needs cared for as far ahead 
as possible under the new rulings restrict- 
ing flour stocks on hand. Mixed cars con- 
tinue a large item of flour sales. High 
glutens comprised a small percentage of 
sales here the past week. Cake grades 
are selling slow. Newspapers throughout 
this area the past week have played up 
recipes for using the new grade of flour in 
home baking. Bakers here express the 
opinion that this publicity for the new 
flour’s special recipes tends to make the 
housewife more eager to let the baker 
continue baking for her home. House- 
wives, both grocers and bakers state, when 
reading the new recipes, resolve to not 
use valuable sugar and fats in experi- 
ments and will wait until supplies be- 
come more plentiful before turning out 
large amounts of home baking with the 
new recipes. Every baker interviewed the 
past week stated the new flour-baked prod- 
ucts are continuing to hold trade and the 
new flour recipes are bringing in more 
customers for his baked products from 
housewives fearing to experiment. Direc- 
tions are slow. Shipping conditions are 
better. 

Quotations March 30: 80% hard winter 
flour $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring 
wheat standard flour $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, soft wheat bakery flour $3.68@3.70; 
Pacific coast $3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Brokers and millers are 
exerting every effort to take care of their 
regular customers, but are having an ex- 
ceptionally difficult time of it. Great dis- 
appointment is being expressed over the 
fact that the subsidy is not to be immediate- 
ly changed, and several mills are fearing 
that they will be forced out of the mar- 
ket. The adjustment between prices and 
subsidy is so close that margins are not 
sufficient to keep some mills in business. 
No actual bookings are being made, al- 
though mills in a situation to do so, are 
“making promises” up to 20 days. 

Millers report an increasingly impatient 
attitude on the part of bakers, who, al- 
though understanding the plight of their 
suppliers, naturally complain to the mill- 
ing men and the brokers. Little sym- 
pathy is shown for the government pro- 
gram in any of its aspects, since most 
flour people feel that what the government 
is trying to accomplish could have been 
done without present confusion and without 
working a hardship on the business of 
Americans, 

Quotations March 30 (ceiling prices): 
spring wheat 80% $3.58, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans; hard winter 80% $3.48, soft winter 
80% $3.60. All latter prices are f.o.b. mill. 

Atlanta: The flour picture has certainly 
changed, for without seeking business, mill 
representatives are finding that they are 
fairly busy with orders. With the present 
situation,. they. cannot assure anyone of 
shipments, but are trying to take care of 
regular customers. Shipping directions 
against old contracts are good, but move- 
ment continues to be held up due to lack 
of wheat and bag shortages. 

Majority of orders, both from the bak- 
ery and family flour trade, are hand-to- 
mouth and very few bookings are report- 
ed. The emergency flour is already on 
retailers’ shelves in numerous places and 
bakers bread is gradually losing its white- 
ness as old white flour stocks run out 
and blending ceases. 

Quotations March 30: family flour, hard 
or soft wheat 80% $4.59 plain, $4.71% 
self-rising; bakery flour $3.58@3.60, nominal. 

Nashville: Flour business here continues 
on a hand-to-mouth basis with new sales 
limited to lots ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 
sacks, usually for distributed weekly ship- 
ment. Mills do not push sales as their 
supply of wheat is becoming exhausted and 
soft wheat flour is scarce. And, too, they 
indicate that they are able to export flour 
at better prices than the blenders are 
willing to pay. Blenders’ reports vary, 
some indicate that their business is definite- 
ly in a lull, but others ‘indicate that they 
are still behind on orders. Grocers’ shelves 
are still fairly well stocked. Most house- 
wives bought much too heavily during 
the past month; therefore, millers, blend- 
ers, jobbers, brokers and grocers aré more 
or less expecting slow flour sales for the 
next several weeks. Nearby mills, which 
have been unable to secure wheat from any 
source for some time, are having to close 
down. However, a few of these mills have 
been able to buy a 30- to 60-day supply 
of flour from other mills, which provides 
running time for the present. New pur- 
chases by local bakers were practically at 
a standstill. Their sales of all products 
are unusually good. Flour prices are about 
unchanged. 

Quotations March 30: soft wheat, 80% 
extraction $5.10@5.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market is listless, with a 
heavy demand for all types, and millers 
doing their best to keep going with old 
customers and to complete outstanding com- 
mitments as fast as possible. No con- 
tracts of any kind for forward delivery are 
being undertaken, and sales representa- 
tives are starting to tell their trade to 
start thinking about running for the storm 
cellar, if, as the trade expects, flour mill- 
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ers in this area are forced to shut down 
due to lack of wheat before new crop 
starts to move. No unfavorable consumer 
reaction has been noted from usage of 
80% extraction flour, and demand con- 
tinues heavy for all types. Quotations for 
blends, cake and Montana hard hold steady 
at about $3.65 sack. 


Portland: Mills are worried more about 
their inability to obtain wheat than ob- 
taining flowr orders. They cannot sell 
flour for future delivery as they are not 
able to buy wheat against their flour 
sales. Majority of millers feel that un- 
less this changes within 30 days, they will 
be unable to operate. Guesses vary from 
May 1 to June 1 as shutdown dates un- 
less the government stops its export wheat 
program immediately. 

Mill operations are curtailed and sales 
have been cut sharply. Buyers are stocked 
for the moment, but mills will not sell 
for. future shipment. No export flour 
bookings have been made since the re- 
cent directive cutting off shipments. 

Quotations March 30: high gluten $3.67, 
bluestem bakers $3.47, pastry $3.08, pie 
$3.08, whole wheat 100% $3.50, graham 
$3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Teronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are swamped with orders. Following an 
announcement of 6c bu carrying charges 
on western wheat for export from May 1 
to July 31 permission was given for sales 
of flour to the United Kingdom for those 
months. Wnough business has since been 
booked to cover the whole of that period. 
Markets practically all the ‘world over 
have been inquiring for flour but sales 
are now more or less under control and 
the government decides the destination of 
mill shipments. The Chinese purchasing 
commission has been inquiring for flour 
but so far no sales have been reported. 
Some flour was sold to Norway during 
the week by special concession. This is 
one of the markets to which sales were 
stopped recently by control authorities. Any 
export sales to markets other than the 
United Kingdom for the present must be 
confined to mill shipment by May 31. Do- 
mestic trade is steady. In home markets 
ceilings are in effect. The price of govern- 
ment regulation flour for export to the 
United Kingdom is slightly higher owing 
to carrying charges on wheat. Quotations 
March 30: for export, government regula- 
tion flour $11.70 per 280 ibs, f.a.s. Montreal 
seaboard, $11.75 Halifax, $11.80 New York, 
for shipment up to end of July; top patents 
for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. 

Little business is possible in winter wheat 
flour owing to its scarcity. <A few sales 
were made recently to the West Indies and 
domestic buyers are regularly supplied. 
Ceilings are in effect. Quotations March 
30: standard grades of soft winters $5.50 
bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; for export $6.40 bbl, cotton bags, 
Canadian seaboard, plus equalization fee of 
$2. 

Winter wheat deliveries are light. Mills 
have some of this grain still on hand 
with which to take care of current flour 
needs. Prices are unchanged at ceiling 
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levels. Quotations March 30: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
lent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b..shipping points 
in Ontario. 


: Export business’'in Canadian 
flour developed on a large scale last week 
and orders for the United Kingdom were 
in the neighborhood of 4,000,000 bus in 
terms of wheat. This was supplemented 
by small amounts chiefly for the West 
Indies and China. Mills are now booked 
up to the end of July and are operating 
to capacity. Domestic demand continues 
good and all supplies are being moved as 
speedily as possible. Quotations March 30: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.40 cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour demand made 
on Canadian shippers just now is character- 
ized as “‘terrific’ by a leading exporter 
here. Never in his long memory has there 
been such a demand by importers who 
present open letters of credit and are will- 
ing to take any type of grinds available. 
In the face of this heavy demand export- 
ers here are now only able to deal with 
countries designated by the Canadian Wheat 
Board under the new government food 
policy and these outlets are chiefly Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. However, private 
dealers are not expected to secure much 
business in view of the fact that a repre- 
sentative of the Chinese government has 
recently been dealing direct with the Ca- 
nadian Millers Association. There is more 
space available for the orient trade now 
but the flour is not freely available. 

In the domestic market sales have been 
good in the hard wheat grinds. This fol- 
lows the heavy buying brought about by 
the government food program recently an- 
nounced. Stocks available here are in 
fairly good shape and prices are un- 
changed at ceiling levels. Cash car quota- 
tions as of March 30 for cotton 98's: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 

$4.9 ' 


Supplies of cake and pastry flour from 
Ontario mills are smaller here and are 


expected to show a further reduction 
shortly. Price to the trade is firm at 
$7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The supply situation is tight- 
er than ever, with no let-up in demand. 
Mills are operating close to capacity, but, 
with output reduced under the 80% extrac- 


tion order, there is less available than 
heretofore. Mixed-car buyers are perhaps 
absorbing a bigger percentage of the out- 
put than ever before, leaving barely 
enough to take care of mixers who 
have month-to-month contracts with 
mills. In consequence, there is more 


bartering than ever. One usér has pul- 
verized oats or other ground grains that 
he would like to trade for some other 
commodity he needs badly, so new trades 
are mostly of this nature. 

Kansas City: Offerings continue extreme- 
ly meager and far below buyers’ needs. 
Production has been reduced lately by 
lower mill operating levels, resulting from 
wheat scarcities. Carlot ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed continues tight 
and inadequate. Prices continue on the 
ceiling. Quotations, burlaps, carlots for 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date March 23, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 














r—Wheat—, orn 7-——Oats—— a -Rye—.s 7-Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
t,o 1,519 1,276 87 288 1,467 7 1,203 55 os 2 
SOG 2°. 65 e.cth'p «15 0 0-0 0-0 308 - ei ox ve % ss iste 3% Ee 
UMN abies Vis vce wee 932 3,809 1,379 46 2,909 1,616 18 466 276 469 
ae bias cq oe ete 753 +e 84 a0 482 ar ie so ae 
fe) Re rae 621 2,624 9,352 5,764 2,320 830 652 7,919 462 1,269 
pS Se ee oe 32 -. 1,449 oe ee of 88 xs na 
DUBE <2 bb 0.ccds tenes 5,648 10,950 216 1,861 3,486 4,280 as 344 1,211 6,574 
Fort WVGrER ©... .5.0% 2,698 8,813 98 241 691 169 2s 39 91 86 
Galveston ...........5 1,260 1,272 ae 198 1,038 oe ow 6 = 
Hutchinson .......... 1,955 7,895 as “¢ r er oe ve 68 
Indianapolis ......... 764 699 1,468 1,051 314 56 ee 23 7 — 
Kansas City ......... 5,340 21,211 2,089 2,332 374 37 158 301 319 886 
Milwaukee ........... we 39 761 116 125 -. $8,616 3,394 
Minneapolis .......... 1,101 11,830 1,336 1,132 6,759 913 566 1,050 3,686 5,747 
New Orleans ........ 1,181 42 61 80 37 27 31 o> i 
NOW WMEEE ci swecw eves 8 56 20 2 473 a 81 2 e 5 
er ore ee 2,387 6,781 2,273 1,941 1,416 91 33 31 208 697 
2 SES eee o> 4 327 304 ov ‘> ws ae es 32 
Philadelphia ......... 1,593 589 503 267 193 20 304 F o% i 
Bt. Gee occ veciewcsn 1,082 1,806 1,816 1,060 1,167 171 7 33 12 132 
le 14 2,113 628 1,126 207 99 1 15 61 
Mt. BOO sci veces 1,191 316 476 298 558 17 7 16 2 
BY 1GHES: seoNie bass sab 0s 656 4,498 t 12 15 7 , 160 
NS ES eres eae > Fi an ae F) 
SS an 0 s-3.0 we ee o> 30,254 88,145 22,794 19,652 23,549 8,825 3,054 10,373 9,879 19,520 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Kansas Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. May July 
March 26 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% seas ov <a ee 
March 27 175% 175% 183% 188% 173% 173% 166 % 
March 28 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% ae 
March 29 175% 175% 183% 183% 1735 173% 166% aes 
March 30 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% pis es 
April 1 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
=” r RYE— ‘ cr OATS. ‘ 
May July Mey July May July May July 
March 26 121% 121% 217% 148% 208 83 80% 79 17% 
March 27 121% 121% 218 148% 208 83 81% 79 77% 
March 28 121% 121% 219% 148% 210 83 81% 79 18% 
March 29 121% 121% 219% 148% 210% ~ 83 81% 72 78% 
March 30 121% 121% 219% 148% 208 % 83 81% wi) 17% 
April 1 121% 121% 221% 148% 211% 83 81% 79 11% 


southern deliveries $1.95; for northern de- 
liveries $1.90. 

Wichita: Each week millers report the 
millfeed situation as “tighter.” Supplies 
are wholly inadequate and limited offerings 
could easily be absorbed by mill door 
buyers. Scant offerings are available only 
in mixed car lots. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, straight cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 
ton. 

Hutchinson: Only the ‘“‘no sale’ sign was 
used in the feed department last week. 
Buyers clamored in vain for supplies the 
milis did not ~have. Quotations were at 
ceiling: $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is tremendous with prices 
steady and supplies deficient. Ceiling prices 
prevail. 

Fort Worth: Meager quantities are be- 
ing delivered on old contracts, but no 
open market offerings. Much bran is be- 
ing absorbed by the mills in their own 
mixed feeds. Quotations, burlaps (ceiling): 
$42.20, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: There is no such thing as meet- 
ing the demand for feed and all millfeeds 
sell at ceiling levels, $42.37 bulk, ton, 
f.o.b. Toledo, and no telling how high 
they would go except for the ceilings. 

Buffalo: There is increased concern in 
the trade over the continued downward 
trend in supplies of millfeeds and insistent 


demand which cannot be satisfied under. 


present conditions. The situation grows 
worse from week to week with nothing 
whatever appearing to lend any encourage- 
ment to harassed buyers and sellers. Quo- 
tations: $41.55 straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: Supplies grow increasingly scarce 
and mills are unable to offer feeds for 
resale. Production is taken up entirely 
by previous commitments. Feed grains are 
not contributing any real relief due to 
slow movement from farms. Mill run $45.67 
@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; offerings lim- 
ited; market firm; mill run $44.84@45.34. 

Pittsburgh: The largest feed jobber of 
this district stated he is sick at heart 
as week after week he witnesses his feed 
supplies being taken out of his large stor- 
age bins with no possible chance of re- 
placement, except by resorting to the black 
market. The entire district is *swarming 
with buyers eager to buy feed, both whole- 
salers and the retail trade. Price is not 
considered when they endeavor to make 
purchases. No relief is in sight for many 
months. A few mixed car orders had 


small amounts of wheat feeds the past 
week, but too little to make an imprint 
on satisfying demand. Mill run, carlots, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
$1 higher. 

Atlanta: Demand strong; trend un- 
changed; supply very short; mill run $46.20 
@ 46.70. 

Seattle: Publication this week of the 
wheat stock-and-purchased report, compiled 
by representatives of all segments of the 
industry, only served to confirm the worst 
suspicions of millers in this area. The 
report showed that instead of a surplus 
of approximately 25,000,000 bus of wheat 
to fill the needs of the milling industry here 
until new crop, as reported by CCC, there 
will be a definite shortage of 9,000,000 
bus even if not another ton is taken out 
of the territory. Flour millers are ex- 
pecting that they may have to shut down 
before new crop wheat comes in, unless 
wheat is brought into this area from other 
districts, which is a thing unheard of 
in the annals of the industry. Mill run 
$36.50. 


Portland: 


$43.61@44.65, mixed cars 


Mill run $36.50 ton. 
Ogden: Millfeed conditions continued 
tight, with demand exceeding supply so 
much that mills are not booking ahead 
to any exteht, but simply allocating the 
output as much as possible. Farmers are 
holding onto wheat and mills are limited 
in millfeed production. Quotations (un- 
changed): mill run $36.30, carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices $1 above 
San Francisco. 
Toronto-Montreal: 
is insatiable. 
els but is 


Demand for millfeed 

Production is at record lev- 
inadequate for domestic buy- 
ers’ needs. Exports are prohibited in the 
meantime. Prices are the ceilings. Quota- 
tions March 30: domestic ceiling, bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There was no let-up in the 
demand fer millfeeds and eastern buyers 
are taking, all available supplies. Stocks 
on hand are far short of requirements. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces, how- 
ever, remain quite small as supplies of feed 
grain are being used instead. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Alberta bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.60. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic 
heavy and while it may be expected to 
become somewhat lighter as spring ad- 
vances, dealers are finding it impossible 
to meet current demands. Western mills 
are not interested in any volume of for- 
ward business and dealer sales are still 
on a strict rationing basis. Prices are 
unchanged at ceiling levels. Cash car quo- 
sise” bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 

80. 


demand remains 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts; shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended March 30, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1046 1945 1946 1946 
Minneapolis... 146 45 64 26 2,576 817 
Duluth ..... 59 1 131,279 294 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





is: Trading is still limited to 
small lots for prompt shipment. No one, 
either miller or baker, wants to be caught 
with a surplus on hand after the ceiling 
takes effect on June 1, and yet the trade 
is wondering how it is going to supply 
its needs between then and the time new 
crop flour comes on the market. There 
is a difference of about 70c bu between 
the ‘current option and the proposed ceil- 
ing, and, on top of that, mills are still 
paying a premium of 24@30c bu for good 
milling rye. This is a decline of 3c from 
the top level last week. With freer re- 
ceipts, mills backed away from offerings, 
resulting in this break. Pure white rye 
flour $5.90@6 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $5.70@5.80, pure 
dark $5.30@5.45. 

St. Louis: Prices were 29¢c higher last 
week. Sales and shipping instructions were 
slow. Pure white flour $6.08, medium $5.98, 
dark $5.48, rye meal $5.73. 

New York: Rye sales are quiet as market 
fluctuations destroy buyer confidence. Pure 
white patents $6.25@6.63. 

Buffalo: Demand is very heavy but sup- 
Plies are very light and prices are firm. 
Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$6.35, medium $6.25, dark $5.85. 

Philadelphia: The undertone on rye flour 
last week generally showed strength and 
prices advanced about 15c sack. Offerings 
are light, but buyers are cautious and oper- 
ating mostly in small lots. White patent 


$6.30@6.50. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are very 
firm. Current sales are continuing light. 


Tri-state territory, until rye flour prices 
soared to unbelievable heights, was consid- 
ered a stronghold for rye bread eaters. 
Demand for rye bread has dwindled 
throughout the district. Bakers and job- 
bers both show great caution in contract- 
ing for rye flour in either large amounts 
or for a long forward period. Rye flour, 
Hye white $6.40@6.50, medium §6.30@ 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.15, medium 
dark $5.30, Wisconsin pure straight $6.40, 
Wisconsin white patent $6.80. 


Chicago: With rye prices continuing to 
advance, sales were again light last week. 
Individual orders were single cars as a 
rule. Shipping diréctions were fair. White 
patent rye $5.99@6.47, medium $5.80@5.89, 
dark $4.55@5. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills have 
enough export business booked to keep 
them running steadily until end of June. 
The equalization fee has risen. steadily 
recently until it has now reached a level 
of $2.10 per 100 Ibs. Domestic trade is 
slowing up. The ceiling is the price. Quo- 
tations March 30: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 


80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal in 
98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Warm weather has caused a 
fall in the demand for oatmeal and rolled 
oats. The sales are moderate. There is 
no accumulation of supplies and no export 
orders have been reported for a_ while. 
Quotations March 30: rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 1 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 23, 1946, and March 24, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— ein bond—, 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
23 24 23 24 
1946 1946 1946 1945 
Whee oii... 37,780 105,469 3,242 16,566 
SPP ies 24,923 20,846 ees oe 
ge eR ee 24,207 9,673 387 573 
a Re eee 3,149 10,387 117 46 
Barley ...... 11,974 22,694 525 392 
Flaxseed 4,122 1,436 Sp 55 
Soybeans 13,368 17,152 Soe 


Stock of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 23 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 148,000 (107,- 
000) bus; soybeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States March 


23, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats. Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 547 67 ae 





WEES See ice te 372 167 50 

BIE 5 oinis 5 o's's os ee ee oe 
Se ée oe oe 340 
Milwaukee ..... ae oe ve 65 
New York ...... 1,006 3165 A 72 

a Ee 149 es ee 48 
Philadelphia .... 600 oa “e os 

ye ere 2,674 332 117 525 
March 16, 1946.. 4,204 701 117 476 
March 24, 1945.. 12,231 568 46 392 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 











HELP WANTED 
v 


CHEMIST TO TAKE CHARGE OF LABO- 





ratory for soft wheat mill in central 
states. Replies confidential. Address 
7891, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR MIS- 
souri soft wheat mill. Rate $1.09 per 
hour. Address 7883, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


WANTED MILLER FOR 100-BBL MILL IN 
small Michigan town. Steady work, no 
night shifts, and attractive salary. Ad- 
dress 7885, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


THREE MILLWRIGHTS WANTED BY 
substantial eastern milling concern for 
construction program. Attractive salary 
arrangements with advancement for per- 
manent maintenance. Address 7880, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—WAREHOUSE, PACKING AND 
shipping foreman. Dependable, sober, hon- 
est, industrious, aggressive, persevering, 
experienced; capable of: organizing, hir- 
ing, firing, supervising and training per- 
sonnel, maintaining «clean waste - free 
premises and accurate, efficient packing, 
loading and shipping operations. We seek 
a man having the will to win, who ex- 
pects to work and carry responsibility, a 
sticker, able to meet and overcome ob- 
stacles. This job will pay a minimum 
of $250 monthly plus a substantial cash 
bonus at the end of each year’s opera- 
tions, providing performance has equalled 
expectations. The man sought is now 
employed or has just returned from 
service. Give full particulars of previous 
employment record and education in letter 
of application. All correspondence confi- 
dential, if requested. Apply only if 
capable to The Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
wees v 


TWO ROTABALLS, 20” WIDE AND 48” 
long, motor driven, 2 sieves, practically 
new; one Rotabalff"3 sieves, 28” wide and 
60” longy jmotor driven; one stand of 
7x16 rolls, A drive, Sprout Waldron, cor- 
rugated for corn’ meal;-one stand of 7x10 
Two High Nordyke for corn meal; one 
stand of Barnard & Leas sleeve bearing 
rolls, A drive; one stand of Great West- 
ern, 9x30, C drive; one stand of 9x24 
Nordyke collar oiler bearing, A _ drive; 
two Great Western late sifters, 19 sieves 
each; one car puller for ten cars; two 
power grain shovels; two i-ton hori- 
zontal mixers. F. W. Mann Machinery 
Co., 13th & Walnut, East St. Louis, Ill. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
q Vv ] 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
__ Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED —1 ANETSBERGE R REVERSI- 
ble sheeter; 1 Anetsberger Die Cut Uni- 
versal Pastry and Roll Production Table; 
1 Oliver or Hayssen Wrapping Machine. 
Must be in good working condition or 
new, and available for immediate deliv- 
ery. Address 7875, The American Baker, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 






































WANTED TO BUY 














v 


WANTED—ALL MACHINERY, ETC., FOR 
a 300- to 600-bbl flour mill, used or new. 
Also wanted—complete flow-sheet and 
blueprints for a mill. Designers, builders 
and machinery-suppliers please reply 7856, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


Certificate Plan © 





(Continued from page 9.) 


estimate that with the certificate 
plan in effect during April, wheat 
exports for that month cannot be 
expected to exceed 750,000 tons, mak- 
ing a fourth month in which the goal 
has not been attained. 


Deliveries to CCC 


One defect in the wheat certificate 
plan which is detected in grain trade 
circles, but which may be corrected 
before the plan is put in operation, 
is that it will funnel all wheat de- 
liveries to Commodity Credit Corp. 
If this condition were to occur, not 
only would the grain trade be gen- 
erally by-passed or forced to operate 
as mere agents for the CCC at pos- 
sibly reduced margins, but mills 
would be compelled to look to the 
CCC for supplies and their custom- 
ary relationships with merchandising 
outlets would be halted at least tem- 
porarily, it is pointed out. 

It is not suspected that CCC offi- 
cials have designed the wheat cer- 
tificate plan to create this set of 
conditions, but rather that it is a 
natural consequence of it. Grain 
trade sources believe that the gov- 
ernment officials will recognize the 
advantage of maintaining trade 
mechanism in operation along normal 
lines and will modify the plan to 
permit full trade functions. 

One recommendation which may 
receive favor at the CCC is that the 
country elevators issue certificates 
for the CCC to the farmer at the 
time of delivery of wheat at the 
country station and immediately pay 
the CCC the ceiling prices at time of 
delivery. Having completed payment 
for the wheat, the commodity could 
then move normally either for export 
as excess wheat or to meet domestic 
milling preference certificate demand. 


Redemption at Future Date 


Redemption of certificates by the 
farmer could be effected at any time 
between date of delivery and some 
further time limit, presumably in the 
next tax year. March 31, 1947, has 
been‘ suggested a possible terminal. 
To obtain the advantage of the cer- 
tificate plan farmers probably would 
be required to make delivery of 
wheat at country stations within a 
relatively short period of time, which 
would permit the government to ob- 
tain supplies to fulfill its export com- 
mitment. 

Two drawbacks to the wheat cer- 
tificate plan have been cited by trade 
observers. The more important one 
is that the certificate plan at this 
time is not synchronized with the 
price control law. If, for example, it 
is pointed out the redemption ter- 
minal date is not brought into con- 
formity with the end of price control 
over grains and ceilings were re- 
moved at some time after the final 
redemption date had expired, farmers 
might find that they had sold their 
wheat at a price lower than that 
which they might have received had 
they marketed their grain in the nor- 
mal manner. 

This more important criticism of 
the plan is paired with a suspicion, 





SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within clade. days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN +t COLORADO 




























allegedly in the minds of farmers 
who sold corn to the government in 
the past on a price protection guar- 
antee, only to see the government 
advance corn ceilings after the guar- 
antee had expired. 

Another factor which may defer 
favorable action on the certificate 
plan is the possible jealousy of au- 
thorship in the plan. Some sources 
here believe that despite approval of 
the plan at operating levels in the 
USDA, Secretary Anderson may re- 
ject the proposal since he. cannot 
show prior claim to the idea. 

Since its original statement rec- 
ommending reduction of domestic 
consumption of bread and fats and 
oils the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee has been speeding along at a 
snail’s pace contributing virtually 
nothing which has aided to the ex- 
port program. Executive sessions of 
the committee have been held and 
all factors concerning the food situa- 
tion have been explored, committee 
officials say, but they decline to state 
what recommendations have been 
conveyed to President Truman. 

The demand for a return to ration- 
ing, which arose at the UNRRA At- 
lantic City conference, was stilled by 
government officials, including the 
President, who pointed out the im- 
possibility of re-establishing ration 
controls in time to have any effect 
on the relief program. Officialdom 
appears to see the famine emergency 
as a 90-day phenomenon which will 
vanish as new crops are harvested. 
This attitude is contrary to that 
expressed by Theodore Schultz of 
Chicago University, who testified be- 
fore the Pace House Special Com- 
mittee investigating food shortages 
that the crisis would continue for 18 
months. 
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Will Seek UNRRA 
Wheat from Peron, 
Says LaGuardia 


Atlantic City, N. J—In a colorful 
speech delivered here March 29 ac- 
cepting the post of director general 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, Fiorello 
H. La Guardia declared he would di- 
rectly approach Juan Peron of Ar- 
gentina for wheat. 

At the same time it was learned 
that Argentina had declined an in- 
vitation to join UNRRA, partly be- 
cause its exportable surpluses were 
reportedly engaged for other pur- 
poses. 

The former mayor of New York 
spoke of buying wheat for UNRRA 
anywhere he could get it and men- 
tioned visiting the Canadian prime 
minister to obtain more. If supplies 
in receiving nations enter black mar- 
kets, he said, he would expect such 
nations to invoke all their powers 
against violators. 

Mr. La Guardia declared that Her- 
bert H. Lehman, retiring director 
general, would be his mentor in mak- 
ing decisions arising from his new 
position, and that he would carry 
out Mr. Lehman’s previously an- 
nounced intentions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N. D. MEETING CALLED 

Harry Howland of Fargo, N. D., 
acting secretary of the North Dakota 
Bakers Association, has called a meet- 
ing of North Dakota and western 
Minnesota bakers, for April 23, at 
Fargo. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO: 


SALINA, KANSAS 























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


For Over F ifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
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... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 









Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
as 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago BLODGETT’S” 
MILLERS OF 
‘a : RYE 


WHEAT and RYE All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 

















™ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


ILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL 
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Bakeshop Notes 
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its building is completed. All new 
equipment with a monorail system 
will be installed, and a new building 
90x90 feet will house additional 
ovens. This will be a _ one-story 
building, with another story to be 
added later. 

Plans are under way to build a 
$35,000 bakery for L. M. Groves, 
operator of the Quality Bakery, 
Longview. 

The Bon Ton Bakery, Enumclaw, 
has added a new oven to its equip- 
ment. Lester A. Hoak, proprietor, 
has announced that the entire shop 
will be modernized with the latest 
equipment. 


WISCONSIN 

Tasty Foods, Inc., Fond du Lac, 
has been organized to bake, dehy- 
drate and process food products with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The com- 
pany will also conduct general pack- 
aging, processing, manufacturing and 
merchandising of all types of foods, 
confections, provisions and related 
commodities. 

Hurliman-Prince Pastry Shop, Ra- 
cine, which has been operating as a 
co-partnership by Walter Hurliman 
and Louis Prince, is now owned sole- 
ly by Mr. Prince. The shop is now 
called Prince’s Pastries. 

The Cedarburgh (Wis.) Bakery, 
formerly operated by Frank, Harold 
and Lawrence Penkwitz, is now un- 
der sole management and ownership 
of Lawrence Penkwitz. 

The Red Owl Super Market in 
Neenah has opened a new doughnut 
department with Betty Landreth in 
charge. A doughnut machine, in- 
stalled at the front of the store, pro- 
vides the fresh doughnuts. Clinton 
Ledin is manager of the market. 

Fire under a new oven at the Van 
Thull Bakery, Kimberly, recently re- 
quired three hours to extinguish. 
Firemen-had to cut a hole in the 
side of the building to get under the 
concrete base of the oven where 
timbers were smouldering. 

Zahn’s Bakery, Beaver Dam, op- 
erated by Mr. and Mrs. P. Guse for 
the past 15 years, has been sold to 
Frank Casper, Jr. Alterations have 
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been made in the shop by the new 
owner, 

Vogelsang’s Bakery, Appleton, has 
been remodeled and redecorated and 
new equipment has been installed. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Popularity 
of Pies 
to Increase 


—says Consultant 
in Reviewing Fruit 
Freezing Processes 








Chicago, Ill—The popularity of 
pies: is bound to increase with the 
passing of slip-shod methods of frozen 
fruit packing. This is the opinion 
of M. Boston Strause, pie consultant 
of Baltimore, Md., who reviewed the 
status of the frozen fruit industry 
as applied to pie production during 
March 14 afternoon sessions of the 
twenty-second annual meeting of -the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Strause, who quoted a survey 
which showed that the popularity of 
pie increases with members of the 
average family as their individual 
age increases, said that it was com- 
mon knowledge that poor merchan- 
dise was on the market during the 
war years, when the use of frozen 
fruits by the baker became more 
general in extent. 

Many headaches developed for the 
baker during this period, and little 
was known by the user of the meth- 
ods of frozen fruit production. He 
recommended that bakers study the 
methods of frozen fruit production 
as an aid to solving their shop prob- 
lems and briefly reviewed the prog- 
ress of the frozen fruit industry. 

It is Mr. Strause’s hope that frozen 
fruits will be subject to a system of 
grading similar to that imposed by 
the Department of Agriculture on the 
canning industry. Once grading is 
established, he said, practical and 
standard procedures for incorporating 
frozen fruits in bakery products can 
be formulated. 

He described frozen fruit produc- 
tion methods and pointed out that 
reduction in the use of sugar and 
quick-freezing of the individual fruit 
unit would tend to improve the re- 
sultant product. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 


USED 


CABLE CODES 


7 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * TAREE STARS 








TORONTO, CANADA 


Courtesy C. P. R. 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 
First visited by Sieur de Monts and 


; v Champlain ‘in 1604, settled by the 
/ / e J British in 1758, and incorporated under 
se 4 h Royal charter in 1785, Saint John is the 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © 


largest city in New Brunswick: 


Situated at the mouth of the Saint 
John River, one of the chief attractions 
is the world famous reversing falls. The 
river enters the harbour through a rocky 
gorge at low tide with a considerable 
drop. At high tide the waters turn, rise 
in the gorge and run in the opposite 
direction. The phenomenon is caused by 
the ial rock formation at the river 
mouth and the abnormally high tides of 
the Bay of Fundy. 


Distributing and manufacturing centre 
it is one of Canada’s important East 
Coast Ports—vital in the export trade 
to Europe, Africa and South America. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address. ‘'Woumacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


























“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Lt. 





“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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amount forecast Nov. 26, 1945. The 








; reduced estimate is the result of a 
World Wheat smaller crop in Argentina than ex- 
pected. No significant changes in 

(Continued from page 26.) African and Asiatic wheat produc- 


is estimated at about 205,000,000 bus, tion have been reported since the 
which is 50,000,000 bus less than the November, 1945, forecast. 


WORLD WHEAT CROP 
The following table shows the acreage, yield per acre and the production of wheat in 
specified countries as reported by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 








Yield 
rc Acreaget per acre ————~——Production——_——_"_, 
Continent Average 1945 ave. Ave. 1945 
andcountry 1935-39 1943 1944 prelim. 1935-39 1935-39 1943 1944 prelim. 
——— 1,000 acres———_—__, bus - 1,000 bus ‘ 






N. America— 
United States. 57,293 50,648 59,095 64,740 13.2 758,623 841,023 1,072,177 1,123,143 
25,595 16,850 23,284 23,414 12.2 312,399 -284,460 416,635 305,912 















































































































Canada ...... 
LIMITED 4 re 1,244 1,259 1,303 1,237 11.5 14,282 13,385 13,757 13,651 
A Est. total .. 84,150 68,820 83,700 89,500 ... 1,086,000 1,140,000 1,505,000 1,445,000 
7 Europe— 
and Im orters Ce. Bie 0b 5 exe's 1,843 3,464 3,220 2,279 33.8 62,361 128,688 117,152 79,333 
aed eas 225 509 642 662 34.2 7,689 16,255 20,388 *21,000 
¢* i re i 10,220 8,787 8,896 8,896 11.1 113,905 88,772 106,556 *73,000 
a Portugal ..... 1,227 1,349 eee 1,359 13.1 16,066 10,848 eeee 10,472 
Switzerland .. 183 248 243 «vee 83.0 6,050 8,962 9,083 ee 
Greece ....... 2,150 was ames *1,640 14.0 30,205 Hales a see's *16,800 
ERO! 3h ihc Ooh 12,635 13,203 11,831 11,070 22.1 279,519 236,582 236,454 154,542 
& Germany .... 5,074 4,438 4,401 eves S48 176,654 171,014 149,913 ales Rec 
# cial Austria ...... +616 539 531 - 24.5 15,117 13,300 11,464 cece 
> Czechoslovakia 2,220 Shes sii .» 26.6 59,090 Saas ih eon. Exp 
— Poland 4 Tet Baas cies HERS 77,245 rr ine ones 
France 710,736 {10,378 *9,390 22.8 286,510 242,506 256,285 *184,000 
Belgium ..... 501 489 414 40.2 16,150 19,631 18,569 *14,500 I 
Luxembourg .. 47 38 40 31. 25.8 1,214 851 1,082 *700 
Denmark ..... 316 121 208 215 465.4 14,358 6,559 10,141 10,288 
Netherlands .. 338 368 363 295 45.0 15,209 12,527 11,868 7,953 Be 
Norway ...... 80 117 *116 118 29.9 2,391 *2,700 *2,500 2,888 PHIL, 
Sweden ...... 740 664 682 731 35.6 26,351 19,261 19,941 23,255 
Finlandg ..... 264 288 313 332 26.6 7,013 5,806 5,843 6,211 
. Lithuania .... 512 7eee Pate asen - REC 9,013 ores sees see 
bY OS Se 346 19.0 6,584 S o:su eee ieee 
et Estonia ...... 168 Oy Syee daa ee 2,752 ie, ees ine 
il Bulgaria** ... 3,080 3,331 3,337 3,102 20.8 64,076 51,006 57,974 41,818 W. 
Hungary ..... 4,091 inie o 3,803 Aree | 91,210 wees 81,830 vow e 
on Rumania ..... 9,053 eck 15.6 140,816 wpe eitete 
_ Yugoslavia .-.. 5,349 Seis ee coon 281 96,750 oaace $8 *34,000 
Albania ...... 99 oops sap *109 15.2 1,507 *1,655 ae ee 1,515 
Bst. totaltt. 78,152 75,400 71,300 61,800 «++ 1,626,000 1,510,000 1,475,000 1,035,000 
Soviet Union : 98,764 Gia’ earn Lows wise Sepue Me a HS eeeih 
A\ Jy , Africa— 
Algeria ...... 4,184 3,849 3,496 3,170 8.4 35,201 28,660 26,455 11,023 
*, Fr. Morocco .. 3,254 3,518 2,891 2,286 7.1 23,198 24,504 17,821 5,747 
Sr ares 1,464 1,990 1,714 1,710 31.3 45,848 47,460 34,761 43,436 
Tunisia ...... 1,915 1,557 1,606 1,965 7.9 14,965 7,423 6,908 6,352 
Union of South 
Africa ..... 1,926 2,710 2,345 *2,400 8.4 16,259 17,689 13,413 10,220 
Est. total .. 13,800 14,900 13,400 12,800 re 143,000 136,000 - 106,000 85,000 
Asia— 
- | rarer 48,120 14.9 715,536 
Manchuria ... 2,903 veer pa ace noes keen 35,200 ie ble 
A ee 1,738 aye Cathe tne ee 50,133 40,294 
Chosen ....... 832 eos éeu3 aces: saw 10,240 Sahe stage odie © 
BERR. 4's, 6.6; 5 8:40 34,492 34,417 33,740 35,709 10.7 370,660 411,858 361,757 390,432 
Palestine 533 406 340 339 6.1 3,244 2,426 2,111 *3,500 
Syria and 
Lebanon .... 1,363 1,606 *2,090 *2,100 14.3 19,485 22,938 20,824 *21,000 
3, re 8,952 8,654 . 9,243 *10,600 15.2 135,690 146,973 115,683 $2,158 
SOMMER. oq 'bse bia’ gwd $4,191 3,706 3,212 oes, Saace $72,128 60,626 76,426 77,161 
Biss x0 wb 0's Co $1,747 1,286 2,162 1,853 $10.4 $18,114 13,962 12,860 16,534 
Est. total .. 105,900 105,000 107,000 110,000 +++ 1,442,000 1,495,000 1,530,000 1,480,000 O ; 
Argentina .... 15,834 14,779 10,776 10,030 14.0 221,769 249,855 150,108 149,545 South 
GE. 6 5 oe ¥.0:0 1,963 1,970 1,989 1,803 16.1 31,562 36,509 33,405 32,358 ee 
Uruguay ..... 1,210 819 867 929 11.0 13,255 11,046 6,651 9,370 
GILLESPIE BROS Pty Ltd SOUGMEE wc vicocer 443 ooee Ppt a oes ROD 4,657 i albies sése 
Exp ort Fl our 9 *9 ° Peru ......... 285 263 Kas sine SIS 3,274 3,317 3,490 3,307 
FLOUR MILLERS Est. total .. 20,500 19,300 15,100 14,300 ... 281,000 312,000 204,000 205,000 
INSURANCE = Sn ag ay ome mae ae oe | 
Australia ..... 13,12 ,860 8,429 11,100 , »74 109,559 52,06 140, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA New Zealand . 221 234 184 184 32.3 7,129 7,208 6,992 *5,500 H 1 
ce ° Pe) “ ” PhS wes 
All Risks Casts Appasss, “GILLESPIE,” Sreusy Total ...... 13,349 8,094 8,613 11,284 ... 176,873 116,767 59,062 145,500 ° 
Special Service to Flour Mills on Est. world tot. 414,600 366,500 374,100 382,000 .-+- 5,914,000 5,410,000 5,640,000 5,200,000 
re fi psy aa p cn Baas WICK DeROINtatE, Delon. Ika the ceaw banrentek’ te Ge Weaetiee 
. aie a > ; 8, y ° 
Ocean and Lake Insurance C . a R A I I Hemisphere in 1945 is combined with the Southern Hemisphere harvest which began late 
and Transportation ‘ Di xporter in 1945 and ended early in 1946. 
r ee *Compiled from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture, where 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in FI OUR CE Al S FE EDS available; otherwise Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations estimates based on foreign 
Export Flour Handling z ih iue Smit Baa service reports and other information. 
f ce vet sa tFigures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. 
Western Assurance TORONTO, CANADA tAverage of less than five years. 
SS {Official estimates adjusted to include Alsace Lorraine. 
Company §Estimates for 1943 to date take account of boundary changes and are, therefore, not 
strictly comparable with earlier years shown. 
TORONTO, CANADA **Estimates from 1943 to date include Southern Dobrudja and are, therefore, not 
MUNGO SCOTT Pty Ltd strictly comparable with earlier years shown. 
F. be are oe ~ LTD. ’ ” ', ttEstimated European totals make allowance for apparent underestimation in many 
an Agents P countries for recent years, especially r 1945. 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada FLOUR MILLERS " eee 





APPLETON & COX, INC. “Serene “| | SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1 ESE ate Ait iat ee 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements o 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
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ABA PLEDGES SUPPORT 
TO CONSERVATION DRIVE 


- The following statement has been 


. publicly made by Fred L. Cobb of 


Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., in his capacity as chairman of 
the American Bakers Association: 

“The baking industry will co-op- 
erate to the fullest extent with the 
Famine Emergency Committee Pro- 
gram to conserve food. 

“Bakers have already put into op- 
eration in their plants measures for 
food conservation that will save 
wheat and other food ingredients. 
An even more thorough canvass of 
all operations including those of dis- 
tribution is being planned. . 

“The American people and Ameri- 
can industry have always responded 
to needs for relief—either from this 
country or abroad. Bakers, by the 
very nature of their products, are 
close to the people and believe they 
can sense the people’s feelings. The 
present emergency gives our people 
another opportunity — this time we 
are told to help save thousands of 
lives. 

“Bakers are also studying all pos- 
sible means of conserving bread and 
baked products to save food for this 
worthy cause and at the same time 
to keep our people nutritionally well 
fed.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNKIST PIE CO. PURCHASE 


Chicago, Ill.—The Sunkist Pie Co., 
3548 South Shields Avenue, has an- 
nounced purchase of the property it 
has been leasing at that address for 
the past 14 years. The property was 
bought from the Peacock Real Estate 
Trust for $80,000 cash. 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


















Toronto 







































SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


@ Sd 


Head Ottice: Cables : 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 






































Since 1857 : 


dais Mibiden & duns 


Grain 


Merehant Shippers and Exporters 








WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® 


~ 
















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 























CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 






Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winni Grain Exchange, 
Chicago rd of Trade 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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CANADIAN * Wai 
DISTRIBUTION AGAIN IN MANILA—Operations in the liberated but th bi 
SPRING WHE AT FLOUR battered Manila have been resumed by Standard Brands of the Philip- ow eo 
pines, as shown above by the two new delivery trucks now running on 
routes for the firm. Hugo Mladinich, managing director for the firm, ee 
who, with his wife, was interned by the Japanese during the war, is door 
back in Manila in the position he had occupied since 1931. “ey 
ROLLED OATS thougl 
8 from contaminated food or drink in ized w 
Dealer Held Liable cases where the product was sold 
in the original container of the pro- Wife 
OATMEAL j | bd C d ducer or manufacturer, or bottler. dog bi 
9 or nyury ause The appellate court in its decision Hub 
ie suggested that the consumer has the Wife 
- | by Products right to collect damages from the men W 
person or concern selling to said con- 
& Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky ‘Umer, but that the dealer in turn “Tat 
, Court of Appeals has rendered a could bring action against the manu- tial te 
decision upholding the right of a facturer. 4 a : dined 
consumer to bring suit directly Products sold in original contain- had n 
S against a retail dealer for personal C'S @S put up by the manufacturer, modes’ 
Oo In 00 our injury suffered through consuming producer or bottler of course if held turned 
contaminated foodstuffs, and recent- [00 long on the dealer’s shelves or on his hos 
ly upheld a judgment of several his premises could become moldy or inatter 
Mill rs Li mit e Ps | thousands of dollars in favor of a spoiled or decomposed, in which case must | 
consumer against one of the larger it would seem that the dealer, rather He is k 
chain store food sales concerns. than the manufacturer or producer 
OSE JAW - SASKATOON Sylvester Wagner, Democrat, state Should be liable. Reac 
Wel ha: 1 Gea Wel ‘fen felt representative, who operates a gro- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE court 
Sas cery business at Covington, Ky., in- To reduce the toughening and dry- Jones 
troduced a measure in the Kentucky ing action of the chocolate portions Sotaaen 
house of representatives to relieve of marble cakes, mix 1 Ib of milk or “Dea 
the retailer of liability for damages water and % oz soda into the batter. up fro 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


* CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


MONTREAL 
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The law graduate had had his 
shiny new office open but a few days 
when in walked the village wag. 

Wag: I'd like a little information 


to settle an argument. Will you tell 
me if, in this state, a man can legally 
marry his widow’s niece? 

Young Lawyer (thinking for a 
moment, then looking in a couple of 
law books and, finally): I cannot find 
any barrier to such a marriage in 
the statutes, nor have I ever heard of 
one. There’s nothing to prevent such 
a marriage if the niece is willing. 

Wag: Hr-r-r-umph! Looks like 
these law schools don’t teach a fel- 
low everything, even in a four years’ 
course. 

And then the wag stamped out the 
door. 

It was only after several minutes 
thought that the young lawyer real- 


ized why. 
¢$?¢¢ 


Wife: Downtown today I saw a 
dog bite three men. 

Hubby: Was the dog mad? 

Wife: I don’t know, but the three 
men were furious. 


¢¢ ¢ 

“Tact,” said the lecturer, “is essen- 
tial to good entertaining. I once 
dined at a house where the hostess 
had no tact. Opposite me was a 
modest, quiet man. Suddenly he 
turned red as a lobster on -hearing 
his hostess say to her husband, ‘How 
inattentive you are, Charles! You 
must look after Mr. Brown better. 
He is helping himself to everything.’ ” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Reading a news report of a police 
court case, grandpa droned: “Alias 
Jones, alias Smith, alias Brown, alias 
Johnson,” 
“Dear me,” said grandma, looking 
up from her knitting, “them police 
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We 


cases are always the same—Alias 
this and Alias that and Alias the 
other. It’s an unlucky name to 
give a child; they all seem to turn 


out bad!” 
¢¢ ¢ 

“Is there anything wrong, sir?” 
asked the waiter when he saw the 
diner staring down at the pat of 
oleo beside his plate. 

“Not exactly,” the customer re- 
plied, “but couldn’t you bring this 
back in technicolor?” 


¢*¢ ¢ 

“Gosh, I wonder why all sailors 
put their pants on backwards,” ob- 
served Silly Sally. 

“TI don’t know for sure,” chirped 
Dumb Dora, “unless it’s to deceive 
the enemy into thinking they’re re- 
treating when they’re actually ad- 


vancing.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

Rastus: Pahson, suh, Ah wants you 
all to pray for me! Ah’s in a bad 
way, suh. 

Pastor: Well, Rastus, what’s wrong 
with you? 

Rastus: Ah’s got a floatin’ kidney, 
suh! 

Pastor: But, Rastus, I can’t pray 
for physical things like that; I only 
pray for spiritual things. 

Rastus: You all can’t pray for a 
floating kidney? Den how come you 
all prayed last Sunday for the loose 


livahs? 
¢$¢ ¢ 


The butcher was giving final in- 
structions to the new clerk, “And re- 
member this,” he emphasized, “keep 
your thumb off the scales—in these 
days, it isn’t safe!” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A tough sergeant strode into a hut. 
“All right, you lazy apes, fall out!” he 
yelled. The boys made their grabs 
and swarmed outside—all but one 
who continued to lie on his bunk, 
blowing smoke rings. 

“Well,” growled the sarge. 

“Well,” the rookie remarked, “there 
sure were a lot of them, weren’t 


there?” 
e¢¢ 


“According to the law of supply 
and demand—” began the husband, 
who liked to explain things. 

“No one demands anything at a 
store now, dear,” she~ interrupted, 
“it’s the law of supply and request.” 
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Like the lineman who 


“works ’em hot” 


Emergency repair of power lines must 
often be done while the power is on. A spe- 
cially trained “hot-line’’ man makes the 
temporary taps and splices, keeping the line 
in service until there’s opportunity for full- 
scale reconstruction. 

Flour treatment problems, too — as in 
this case — sometimes call for emergency 
solutions. When trouble comes, you'll. 
always find your N-A Representative ready 
to help you. While his results may not always 
be as spectacular as this, his long experience 
backed by N-A laboratories and research 
facilities has led to many ingenious ways of 
meeting the unexpected. Call him the next 
time you need help to tide you over” or want 
his assistcince on routine treatment or enrich- 
ing problems. 
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AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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Do 'twhite collar’’ children All children were classified in To assist America’s schools in 

four divisionsaccording to parents’ teaching better health and nutri- 
eat better than others? occupation. Here are the percent- tion, General Mills’ Inc. is prepar- 
agesin each groupwhosediets rated inga series of posters, booklets and 
“fair”? (needing improvement) OF program planning guides suitable 


In searching for the weak spots 
in child nutrition, itis obviously 
quite important to find out how 
family diets vary in different occu- 
pational groups. Accordingly, this 


“poor” (definitely inadequate) : 
Of all children of farmers. - 36.9% 
Of all children of pro- 


fessional men and white 


for all primary grades. These ma- 
terials, developed by @ committee 
of educators, are designed to help 
the school, home and community 
bring all our children to better 


subject was explored as part of a 
test survey made in nine midwest- 
ern schools last year. 

Good, fair and poor diets were 


found in each occupational group. Of all children of manual 
Buteverygroup showed deficiencies: eporheT$.c.eces eee 46.37 o —_ Enwiched Flours ° pestored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946 GENERAL. MILLS, Inc. 


‘ oO : : ; 
collar workers...----*"" 34.8% health. For ‘nformation, write: 


Of all children of business ‘ 
proprietors and managers . 30.7% General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


e— 


ND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, = +-- natural whole-grain or MARGARINE . . - vs¢ for 
eritiched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK A 
VEGETABLES .-- some GRAPEFRUIT . . - OF raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS ... fluid, evaporated 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. -** raw, dried, cooked, i i ne quart peas nuts or peanut but- 
or conned. At least one Atleastone serving o day frozen or canned. Two or (or its equiv ter. One serving of meat, of more servings arday- 
serving a doy. more servings o day. children and expectant or poultry oF fish a day, Oc 
nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas oF beans 
o doy for all others. instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units 4 day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





One of a series of ads appeari 
; a 
pis ati medical ‘eid baal 
eh tare which reports on the 
oe ape TES nutrition program and 
- 3 to establish grain product foods 
eir proper place in the diet. 








